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THERE is a deal of architecture in Wash- 
ington — Doric, lonic, Corinthian, Composite, 
Elizabethan, Gothic, Norman, African too,— 
an amazing jumble of styles borrowed from 
all nations and all ages; but among it all 
there is no building quite as satisfying to my 
eye as the White House, with a reservation 
to the prejudice of the northern portico, which 
was added when the structure was repaired 
after the British invasion of 1814; but hap- 
pily the portico is half hidden by the foliage 
of noble trees. 

There is no sham or pretense about the 
house; none of the straining after striking 
effects, which is the fault of so many of our 
modern constructions ; no effort to iook like 
atemple, or a cathedral, or a castle. It tries 
to be a spacious and dignified dwelling and 
nothing more, and in this it is entirely suc- 
cessful. The public-office feature, which has 
converted many of its rooms into tramping 
and lounging places for office-seekers and 
political plotters, was no part of the original 
plan, but has come from the modern system, 
introduced in a small way by President Jack- 
son, and since grown to monstrous dimen- 
sions, under which nine-tenths of a President’s 
working hours are devoted to hearing and 
considering the applications of place-hunters. 
The mansion would now be adequate to all 
the domestic and social uses of a republican 
chief magistrate, if other quarters were found 
for the business of the Executive office. 

When James Hoban, the Irish architect, 
who had established himself in Charleston, 
and was building substantial houses on the 
Battery for South Carolina planters and 


tradesmen of that town, received notice that’ 


his plan for the President’s house had been 
adopted, he hastened to Washington to claim 
the prize of five hundred dollars, and to take 
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charge of the erection of the building. Hoban 
had not seen much of the world, and had 
modeled his plan pretty closely upon one of 
the best houses he knew—that of the Duke 
of Leinster, in Dublin. The Duke’s house 
was in imitation of one of those spacious and 
stately villas which the Italians learned to 
build when the rest of Europe was living in 
uncouth piles of brick or gloomy fortified 
castles. Indeed, the world has not improved 
much to this day on the Italian house of the 
middle ages, save in inventions for water- 
pipes, warming, and lighting. Thick walls 
secured warmth in winter and coolness in 
summer; the windows were made to admit 
plenty of air and sunlight, the wide doors for 
ingress and egress, without jostling, of people 
walking by twos or threes; the stairs were 
easy to climb, the rooms high, well-propor- 
tioned, and of a size fitted for their several 
uses. Thus was the White House built. The 
corner-stone was laid in 1792, in a bare field 
sloping to the Potomac, the Masons conduct- 
ing the ceremonial and George Washington 
gracing the occasion. At first it was proposed 
to call it the Palace, but against this sugges- 
tion a lively protest was made by people who 
feared the young Republic would be governed 
by an aristocracy aping the ways of courts 
and kings; so it was determined by Congress 
that the building should be officially named 
the “ Executive Mansion”—mansion being 
then a term of common use for the better- 
class dwellings of the gentry in Virginia and 
Maryland. It would be hard to say when the 
name White House was first applied to it, 
but it did not, probably, gain currency until 
the edifice was rebuilt after the British soldiers 
had partly destroyed it, and was painted 
white to hide the black traces of smoke and 
flame upon the freestone walls. 
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President John Adams, Washington’s im- 
mediate successor, was the first occupant of 
the Mansion; and everybody has read, in 
Mrs. Adams’s letters, how she used the un- 
finished East Room for drying clothes, and of 
the literal “ house-warming ” she made to take 
the dampness out of the walls, with no end 
of trouble to obtain fire-wood enough for the 
purpose. This East Room, by the way, was 
intended for a banqueting hall; and here 
we have asouvenir of the aristocratic notions 
of the Virginians and South Carolinians of 
that day. Hoban must have been encouraged 
in his idea that a President of the United 
States would occasionally give a mighty feast, 
like those given by kings and princes and 
powerful noblemen in the Old World. Prob- 
ably neither he nor Washington, whom he 
must have consulted, imagined that the room 
would be needed, and besides be much too 
small, for the miscellaneous crowd which, in 
another generation, would overflow the Man- 
sion at public receptions. 

When the British army, under General Ross 
and Admiral Cockburn, came marching 
across the country from the Patuxent River, in 
August, 1814, scattering like sheep the militia 
drawn up at Bladensburg, and taking posses- 
sion of the raw, rambling, uncouth village of 
Washington, the White House was still un- 
finished—an unsightly pile standing in the 


midst of ill-kept grounds, surrounded by a 
cheap paling fence. After the soldiers had 
burned the Capitol, and just as they were 
about to countermarch to their ships, having 
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pillaged the house quite at their leisur 
twenty-four hours, they brought fire fr: 
beer shop and set it ablaze, and then tru 
off quite merrily in the light of the c 
gration till caught in the historic thu 
storm of that summer night, which so | 
and battered them that they thought 1 
the wrath of Heaven upon their vand: 
There is only one memento of the fire i 
House to-day—the picture of Washi 
which hangs in the East Room — once « 
a Gilbert Stuart, but now known to be 
work of an English artist of no fame, 
copied faithfully Stuart’s style. The frauc 
not discovered until some time after the 
inal had been shipped to England —tox 
to recover it. Every visitor is told that 
Madison cut this painting out of its { 
with a pair of shears, to save it fron 
enemy when she fled from the town; | 
her own letter describing the hasty fligh: 
says that Mr. Custis, the nephew of 
Washington, hastened over from Arlingt 
rescue the precious portrait, and that 
vant cut the outer frame with an axe, s« 
the canvas could be removed, stretched on 
the inner frame. The story of the shears 
is a pretty one, but, like so many other 
entertaining historical anecdotes, is a fi 
tion. 

There is probably no building in the world 
where, in less than a century, more of his 
tory has centered than in this shining, white 
mansion, screened by trees on the city side, 
and looking out from its southern windows 
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across the placid Potomac to the red Virginian 
hills. Twenty-one Presidents have lived in it, 


and two have died in it. One went from its 
Red Room with a group of friends, at the 
close of the four years’ civil war, to be struck 
down by an assassin’s bullet in a theater, and 
to be carried unconscious to a death-bed in a 
strange house. One, in full mid-current of 
life, sturdy of brain and body, and glowing 
with patriotic purposes, was shot in a railway 
station and carried up the vine-bordered 
steps shown in the picture, to languish through 
weeks of pain, struggling manfully with death, 
all the world looking on with a universal sym- 
pathy never before shown to mortal man, to 
be borne, as a last hope, to the sea-side, and 
there to die. 

There have been marriages and merry- 
makings too, jovial feasts, and ceremonial 
banquets ; grave councils of state that shaped 
the destiny of the nation ; secret intrigues and 
midnight conclaves that made or unmade po- 
litical parties ; war councils that flashed forth 
orders, on telegraphic wires, which moved 
great armies and set lines of battle in deadly 
front. The history of the White House is a 
governmental and political history of the 
United States from 1800 to this day; it is 
also a history of the domestic lives, the am- 
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bitions, and the personal traits of twenty-one 
Presidents, their families, and their near 
friends and advisers. I shall attempt no part 
of it here, and shall only remark, in passing 
to a survey of the building itself, that it has left 
few traces behind in the way of memories or 
traditions in the Mansion. The history must 
be sought out piecemeal in libraries. One 
cannot even learn which was the room where 
Harrison died, after his brief four weeks of 
power, or where bluff, honest Zachary Taylor, 
the “ Rough and Ready” of the Mexican 
war, breathed his last. The few traditions 
that cling to the house are incongruous 
mosaics of tragedy and gayety. “ Here,” says 
an attendant, pointing to a particular place 
on the carpet in the East Room, “is where 
Lincoln lay in his coffin ; and here” —moving 
afew steps away—“is where Nellie Grant 
stood when she was married to the young 
Englishman, Sartoris.” Your attention is 
called to the smoked-blue color of the fur 
niture in the Blue Room, and you are informed 
that at such a place the President usually 
stands at receptions, and in the next breath 
are told that “ this is the window where they 
brought poor Garfield in after he was shot, 
taking him up the back-stairs because of the 
crowd in front.” 
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It seems as if the memory of the two 
martyred Presidents were alone destined to 
haunt the White House, all others fading 
away with the lapse of time. Indeed, if one 
wants to find some trace of the angular and 
resolute personality of Jackson, or of the 
polite and graceful Van Buren, or of that 
hardy soldier Zachary Taylor, or even of 
occupants as late as the courtly Bu- 
chanan, he will be disappointed; ~~ 
and a still more recent President, i 
Grant, finds his permanent 
fame dependent far more upon 
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packing of the effects of an outgoing Presi- 


dent just before the fateful fourth of M: 
which ends his power. After noon of that 
the family has no more right there than 
passing stranger on the street; and while 
cannon are firing salvos of welcome to 
new President, and the long processio 
moving up Pennsylvania Avenue to the ¢ 
tol front, where he is to be inaugur: 
~~. the White House family are ¢ 
‘ering their personal effects 
gether and taking last | 

at the rooms where they | 
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his career as a general than 
on that as chief magistrate, 
and has left in the building he 
occupied for eight years few 
memories that are still fresh. 
The White House is, in fact, 
an official hotel. The guests 
come and go, and when they leave they take 
with them, along with their trunks, whatever 
of personality they diffused through its stately 
apartments while they remained. Some have 
lived in the house in the spirit of a freehold 
owner, sure of undisturbed possession ; some, 
like short-term tenants, never feeling quite at 
home. Of the latter were the family of Presi- 
dent Johnson, one of whose daughters said : 
“We are plain people from the mountains of 
Tennessee, called here for a time by a great 
national calamity. We hope too much will not 
be expected of us.” Whether proud or modest 
in their temper or belongings, however, the 
Presidents, when once they have surrendered 
the reins of power,soon drop back into thedim 
and ghostly procession of their predecessors. 
One of the saddest spectacles connected with 
official life in Washington, and one to which 
no pen has done adequate justice, is the hasty 


GROUND PLAN OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


been honored and courted 


ch 
ay 


and 


flattered for years, the delight- 
ful sense of greatness and pow- 
er they have enjoyed so long 


now cut short in a single «: 
hotel 
was 


In earlier times the 
character of the Mansion 
well reflected in the stiff, formal, hal! 
nished appearance of the rooms. It 


thought enough to have thick carpet: 


the floors, and strong furniture and 
decorative pieces, too heavy to be carrie: 
by servants during the quadrennial migrat 
but of late Mr. Louis C. Tiffany’s decor 
association has metamorphosed the place 
made the smaller rooms look like the a 
of people of luxurious tastes. Perhay 
most successful of all this new work is 
long corridor, which leads from the 
Room to the Conservatory, and from \ 
open the Red, Green, and Blue R: 
The light coming through the partiti 
wrinkled stained-glass mosaic makes a 
velously rich and gorgeous effect, falling 
the gilded niches where stand dwari 
metto trees, the silvery net-work of th 
ing, and the sumptuous furniture. Inde« 
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THE WAITING-ROOM. 


only dark tints in the apartment are found 
in the portraits, which become the more con- 


spicuous by reason of their contrast with their 


briliant setting. Only one of these need 
arrest our attention now—the full-length 
portrait of Garfield, by Andrews. ‘The artist, 
seeking to give the face the dignified states- 
man-like expression which is supposed to be 
essential in Presidential portraits, has almost 
lost sight of the genial, buoyant, warm- 
hearted character which lay at the bottom of 
the man’s nature, No one looking at the pict- 
ure of Lincoln in the Red Room would gather 
from the face the hearty love of jest and anec- 
dote, the tender pity for suffering and distress, 
and the warm fraternal sympathy, which lit up 
the homely features with the interior beauty 
ofa kindly soul; and I fear coming generations 
of visitors who pass through this grand cor- 
ridor will see nothing in the stern, sad face of 
Garfield to remind them that here was a man 
who loved to play croquet and romp with his 
boys upon his lawn at Mentor, who read 
Tennyson and Longfellow at fifty with as 
much enthusiastic pleasure as at twenty, who 
walked at evening with his arm around the 
neck of a friend in affectionate conversation, 
and whose sweet, sunny, loving nature not 
even twenty years of political strife could 
Warp. 

The Red Room, used as a reception parlor 
by the ladies of the President’s household, 


already had a home-like look, from the pres- 
ence of a piano, a handsome embroidered 
fire-screen (a present from the Austrian com 
missioners at the Centennia! Exhibition), and 
some small adornments; and in the recent 
general renovation of the Mansion, it has 
been given an imposing carved-wood mantel 
of thirteenth century style, set off with tiling 
of tortoise-shell glass. Some beautiful work 
has been done, besides, in the ceiling and in 
the walls, and the whole effect of carpet, fur- 
niture, and wall-tints is exceedingly rich and 
warm. Opening from this room is the State 
Dining-room, only used when large companies 
are entertained at dinner —a rather chilling 
apartment, in spite of the glowing yellows Mr. 
Tiffany has given to the walls. In early times 
this room was called the “company dining 
room,” to distinguish it from the family din- 
ing-room across the hall. The long table 
seats thirty-eight persons. In the middle sits 
the President, and opposite him the mistress 
of the Mansion. . No order of precedence is 
observed in going in to dinner, or in seating 
the guests. Something of this sort was at- 
tempted in early times, but abandoned as not 
practicable, and perhaps also as not sensi- 
ble, in a country with democratic institutions. 
These state dinners are rather dull affairs. 
The cold-water régime lasted four years, and 
has left behind an interesting souvenir in the 
fine portrait of Mrs. Hayes, by Huntington, 
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which stands in the Green Room, and was 
presented to the Government by the Women’s 
National Temperance Association, the money 
($3,500) being raised by a general subscrip- 
tion. With the exception of a small picture 
of Mrs. Tyler, which hangs in the corridor on 
the second floor, this is the only portrait of a 
President’s wife to be found in the Mansion. 
If a description of upholstery were of any in- 
terest, we might linger in the Green and Blue 
rooms to speak of the manner in which their 


proached by two stair-ways, one leading { 
the grand corridor, used only by the fa 
ané@ their guests, and the other coming d 
from the office part of the building to 
small hall between the vestibule and the 

Room, forming a general passage-way fi 
people having business with the Preside: 
his secretaries. A broad hall runs from 

to end of the second story, terminatin 
semicircular windows; but the fine effe: 
the ample length and width of this corrid: 


THE WHITE HOUSE BY NIGHT. 


historic hues have been preserved in the in- 
vasion of the modern zeal for decoration. The 
East Room has not been much changed since 
President Grant’s time, when the ceiling was 
broken into three panels by heavy beams sup- 
ported by columns, and the profuse gilding 
was done. The ebony and old-gold furni- 
ture and the “greenery yallery” carpet are 
new. Gilding and color have been lavished 
of late all over the White House. Even the 
heavy iron railings in front of the house are 
tipped with gold, and the bomb-shells, sup- 
ported on iron tripods, glisten like the balls 
of a pawnbroker’s shop. In one of these 
bombs, during the war-time, a pair of birds 
built a nest, and gave John James Piatt a 
theme for his well-known poem. 

The upper floor of the Mansion is ap- 


spoiled by two low cross partitions : 
long ago put in as a necessity to kee] 


throng of Congressmen and _place-hunte 


from blundering into the family rooms 
other a cheap affair, looking as if it « 
second-hand from some junk-shop, er 
lately to gain an additional office-roon 
was no part of the plan of the White H 
as we have said, that it should be a 

office ; but with the growth of the c 
and of the political patronage systen 
proper use of the building as a dwelli 
the chief magistrate has been more and 
subordinated to its official use as a | 
of appointments and a rendezvous fi 
scheming politicians of the two Hou: 
Congress, who claim the Government « 
in their States as their personal prope! 
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IN THE RED ROOM 


be parceled out by the President in accord- 
ance with their wishes. - It will doubtless sur- 
prise many people to learn that hospitality, 
save in the restricted sense of giving dinners, 
is almost an impossibility to the President of 
the United States, for the reason that he has 
no beds for guests. There are only seven 
sleeping rooms in the Mansion, besides those 
of the servants on the basement floor. If a 


President has a moderately numerous house- 


hold, as General Grant, Mr. Hayes, and Mr. 
Garfield had, he can hardly spare for guests 
more than the big state bedroom. A Presi- 
dent may wish to invite an ambassador and 
his family, or a party of distinguished travelers 
from abroad, to spend a few days at the 
White House, but he cannot do so without 
finding lodgings elsewhere for members of 
his own household. It has been said over 
and over again, in the press, that Congress 
should either provide offices for the Pres- 
ident, or should build for him a new dwelling, 
and devote the Mansion exclusively to bus- 
iness purposes ; but Congress is in no hurry 
to do either. 

The present office system in the White 
House is an affair of quite recent growth. 
Before President Johnson’s time, no records 
or files were kept, and there were no clerks. 
President Lincoln had two secretaries, Mr. 
Nicolay and Colonel Hay; but the law rec- 
ognized only one, the other being an 
army officer detailed for special service, 
—any extra clerical work being done by 
clerks detailed from one of the depart- 
ments. Now there are four rooms occu- 
pied by the private secretary and his staff 
of clerks, Big ledgers of applications for 
office are posted up daily, numerous pig- 
eon-holes are filled with letters and _peti- 
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tions, the newspapers are read and 
scrap-books made, one room is de- 
voted to telegraph and telephone 
service; in short, here are all the 
paraphernalia of a busy public of- 
fice. One of the files of letters 
would furnish curious reading to 
students of human nature. It is 
called the eccentric file, and con- 
tains the epistles of advice, warn- 
ing, and “gush” mailed to the 
President by cranks, fanatics, ab- 
surd egotists, and would-be philan- 
thropists ; and how numerous these 
peculiar people are, only those in 
high station know, A President 
gets two or three hundred letters a 
day, and probably not one-fourth 
of them are upon any subject that 
can properly be brought directly to 
his personal notice. 

One might well suppose that in 
the White House, where the clerks 
and servants come into close rela- 
tions with the President, there would 
be numerous changes with each new 
administration; indeed, there 
would be more excuse for rota- 
tion in office here than in any 
other branch of the Govern- 
ment, for a President might 
naturally prefer to have 
old friends in whom he 
had learned to confide 
in care of his house and 
correspondence; but 
the wise rule of service 
during good behavior 
obtains here to a great- 
er extent than in any 
one of the depart- 
ments, except per- 
haps the Department 
of State. One of the 
servants 
datesback 
to Fill- 
more’s 
adminis- 
tration, 
and has 
seen thir- 
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ty years of service; one of the clerks and 
one of the door-keepers were appointed 
by Lincoln; others came in under Grant. 
The private secretary is, of course, always 
the personal friend and confidant of the 
President, and goes out with his chief; but 
the rest of the staff remains, as a rule, and 
constitutes an efficient working force, familiar 
with the precedents, customs, and etiquette 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


warden of the private secretary’s door. Their 
business must be explained to the secretar 
and few of them ever get any nearer to 
seat of power. The hours for callers are fi 
ten to one, save on the days of regular ( 

net meetings. In the afternoon the Presi: 
sees visitors by special appointment, 
most of his evenings are filled in the s: 
way,—the business in ninety-nine cases ou! 
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of the Presidential office, and very valuable 
on this account to a man entering upon its 
trying duties. 

Visitors who have business with the Presi- 
dent wait in the antechamber, or walk im- 
patiently back and forth in the hall. The 
President receives in the Cabinet Room— 
not the historic room where Lincoln signed 
the Proclamation of Emancipation. Mr. 
Johnson converted that into the private 
secretary’s room, and took the former ante- 
room for the Cabinet meetings. At the door 
stands a quiet, sagacious, gray-haired man, 
who has an instinct for distinguishing people 
of consequence from the general multitude. 
Senators, judges, governors, and other men 
of note find their cards taken directly to the 
President ; persons of small account are re- 
ferred to a polite man of color, who is the 


a hundred concerning the disposition of offices. 
The late President Garfield once said that he 
was obliged to see an average of about thirty 
persons for every office to be filled. If the 
question was one of removal, the number was 
much greater, including the friends of the 
incumbent as well as the candidates for the 
place. There is an amusing story, not a new 
one by any means, of the method Mr. Lincoln 
adopted to settle a contest over a postmaster- 
ship which had greatly annoyed him. ‘There 
were two candidates in the field, and petition 
after petition had poured in upon the weary 
President, and delegation after delegation 
had rushed to the White House to argue the 
claims of the rival aspirants. Finally, after he 
had been bored for half an hour by a fresh 
delegation, Mr. Lincoln said to his secretary, 
“ This matter has got to end somehow. Pring 
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a pair of scales.” The scales were brought. 


“ Now put in all the petitions and letters in 
favor of one man, and see how much they 
weigh, and then weigh the other candidate’s 
It was found that one bundle was 
three-quarters of a pound heavier than the 


papers.” 


other. “ Make out the appointment at once 
for the man who has the heaviest papers,” or- 
dered the President, anid it was done. 

[here is no necessity for a President giv- 
ing up nine-tenths of his working hours to 


rs, 
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the consideration of claims to office, thus 
unfitting himself for the study of public ques- 
tions, and depriving himself of time which 
should be given to social intercourse with 
men of ideas and high public station. The 
Constitution says he shall make appoint 
ments, but it also says he shall be com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. He is no more 
required to examine petitions and hear appli- 
cations concerning all the post-offices, consu- 
lates, and collectorships, than he is to buckle 
on a_ saber, 
mount a horse, 
and maneuver 
the troops. All 
the details of 
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appointment business should be left to the 
members of the Cabinet, whose recommenda- 
tions should be final, except in relation to a few 
of the most important offices, such as foreign 
missions, high posts in the military and naval 
service, and perhaps a few of the great collect- 
ing agencies in the chief cities which supply 
the Treasury with the greater part of its funds. 
Some day there will come to the White House 
a man of strong will and of a lofty patriotic 
purpose, with no relish for wielding personal 
power in the distribution or refusal of official 
favors ; and he, revolutionizing the customs of 
the Executive office, which are stronger than 
law, will resolutely shut his door upon all 
place-hunters and their advocates in Con- 
gress, and be the President of the people and 
not the President of the office-seekers and 
office-holders. 


Socia_ life at the White House varies with 
different adminstrations. A tendency toward 
making it less public and more discriminating 
is noticeable of late years. President Johnson 
gave a public reception once a week during 
the winter season, and even in the stress and 
agony of the war-time President Lincoln sh 
hands with a mob of two or three thousand 

people surging through the Mansion as 
often as once a fortnight. N 
one or two pu! 
receptions durin, 
a session of Con- 
gress are thoug] 
a sufficient « 
cession to 
democratic p1 
ciple. A Ni 
Year’s Day rex 
tion is deman 
by the unbroken 
custom of three- 
quarters of acent- 
ury. First, the 
members of the 
diplomatic corps 
present them. 
selves in all the 
splendors of court 
dress—the only 
occasion when 
they can display 
the uniforms, 
cocked hats, gold 
lace, and decora- 
tions of that cos- 
tume, without be- 
ing mistaken for 
people on their 
way toamasquer- 
ade ball; then 
come the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, officers of the army 
and navy, and last, the public in general and 
in mass, going in at the door and out of a 
window on a temporary bridge. Once or 
twice each season, a reception to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and their 
families is given. For these occasions cards 
are usually sent out. Not long ago this 
custom was disregarded, and in place of 
cards an announcement of the event was 
published in one of the newspapers. ‘! he 
witty wife of an Eastern member of Congress, 
who attended the reception, said, when } re- 
sented to the host, “ Mr. President, \ ou 
advertised for me, and I am here.” 

Formerly it was thought the duty of the 
President to invite each Senator and mem)er 
of Congress to dinner once a year; but as the 
two Houses have grown in their members!\'p, 
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WEST WINDOW. 
this burdensome custom has fallen into dis- 
use. President Johnson was the last to adhere 
to it. If a President’s dinner invitations in- 
clude, in a single season, the Senators, the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, the members 
of the Cabinet, the foreign ministers, and a 
sprinkling of influential members of the lower 
House and distinguished officers of the army 
and navy, he is now thought to have done 
his duty in this direction with sufficient liber- 
ality. Much the best of White House socia- 
bility is found at informal dinners and lunches, 
at which only a few guests are present with 
the President’s family, and at evenings “at 
home,” for which no cards are sent out. 
Then there is conversation and music, and 
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one may meet a score of famous men with 
their wives and daughters. Some Presidents 
are remembered for the number of their state 
dinners, others for their receptions, and others 
for the cordial social tone they gave to the life 
of the Mansion by small entertainments, by 
being accessible to all the world, and by making 
people feel at home. Each Presidential house- 
hold has modified in some degree the cus- 
toms of the place to suit its own tastes and 
habits. Perhaps the most important innova- 
tion on long-established precedent was made 
by General Grant, who broke through the 
traditional etiquette which forbade a President 
to make visits. Formerly a President saw the 
inside of no house but his own, and was in 
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some sort a prisoner during his term of office. its coachman and footmen in powdered wigs 
He could drive out or go to the theater, but and its white horses with blackened h: 

he could not make a social call, or attend a would make a sensation on Pennsyly 
reception at a friend’s house. Now he goes Avenue in these modern times. It is saf 

to weddings and parties, makes calls, and say that no chief magistrate nowadays, 
dines out, as freely as any other citizen, In- tertaining any hope of reélection, would y 
deed, the tendency of White House customs ure to make a display in servants, equi 

is toward less formality, and more ease and or mode of living. The ado made over \i: 
freedom of social intercourse, rather than in tin Van Buren’s gold spoons in the poli 
the other direction ; and this is remarkable at campaign of 1840 has not been forgot: 
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a time when our new moneyed aristocracy The country is wiser than it was then, and 
is aping the manners of courts and surround- makes no outcry about the sumptuous ceco- 
ing itself with liveried flunkies. No servant rations or elegant table furniture in the White 
at the White House wears a livery, unless the House; but if the servants who attend the 
coachman’s coat can be called such. It is front door should appear one day in liv- 
often easier to get an interview with the ery, the innovation would be condemned. 
President of the United States than with the Presidents no longer smoke corn-cob pipes 
editor of a metropolitan daily newspaper, or as Andrew Jackson did, or take whisky at 
the president of a great railroad company. dinner, or put their feet on the table while 
The ways of the Executive Mansion are much talking with visitors—a rudeness I have my- 
simpler now than in the days of the first self seen within the last twenty years; but 
Presidents. Washington’s gilded coach, with they are expected to be quiet, unpretentious 
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gentlemen in their manners and surround- 
ings, and nothing more nor less. Wielding 
more real power to-day than any sover- 
eign in Europe, save the Czar and the Sul- 
tan, they must avoid all the pomp and 
ceremony of courts, and meet people face to 
face with a shake of the hand and a “ How 
d'ye do?” like plain citizens. No coats of 
arms adorn their coach panels, and no soldiers 
clear the way or ride at their heels. In the 
war period, when Lincoln rode out to his 
summer residence on the hills near the city, 
he was attended by a cavalry detachment ; but 
this was necessary for his protection in a time 
of raids, surprises, and murderous plots. Since 
the war, no President has had a body-guard. 
Even the two cavalrymen who used to wait 
atthe White House portal, to ride with mes- 
sages to the Capitol or the departments, have 
disappeared since the telephone came into use. 

Looking at the portraits of the “ Ladies of 
the White House” in a volume recently pub- 
lished, and reading the meager annals of 
their lives, one cannot resist the conclusion 
that Presidents’ wives, with few exceptions, 
have been simple matrons who on their 
elevation to the first social station in the 
country have performed their duties credit- 
ably, with that ready adaptation to new con- 
ditions which is so marked a peculiarity of 


American women. In recent times there has 
been a mistress of the Mansion who taught 
her boys Latin and Greek and read the best 
of current literature, and another who is 
remembered for her kindly and cordial ways 
and earnest interest in charities and reforms 
One has left a tradition of elegant manners ; 
one never appeared in public, but lived in 
seclusion, devoted to domestic duties, and 
making with her own hands butter from the 
milk of a favorite cow. 

Coming back now from the social life of 
the White House to the house itself, let us 
note that the family sitting-room and parlor 
is the oval library above the Blue Room—a 
spacious and comfortable apartment ; that the 
second room beyond is the bedroom occu- 
pied by Lincoln and Grant, and the one made 
historic by Garfield’s long suffering ; that Pres- 
ident Arthur occupies as a bedroom a chamber 
across the hall looking toward Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and has fitted up for a private office 
one of the adjoining chambers, where he works 
late at night; and that the broad corridor be- 
tween the two lines of sleeping-rooms is used 
as picture gallery, promenade, and smoking- 
room. The Executive Mansion, in these mod- 
ern days of wealth, luxury, and display, appears 
a small and modest dwelling for the chief 
magistrate of fifty millions of people. 


£E. V. Smalley. 
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SIDNEY LANIER. (ENGRAVED BY H. VELTEN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY KUHN & CUMMINGS.) 


THERE are few to whom is due the cre- 
ative name of poet. The forest of newspaper 
and magazine is full of birds. They chirp on 
every bough. But the true artist-singers are 
very rare and very dearly to be prized. Such 
a one was Sidney Lanier. 

The sparrow and the lark are both birds, 
and both have their song; and there is 
a sense in which every writer who can 
marry beautiful thoughts to beautiful words, 
with skill enough to please, is a poet, even 
though thought and form have been heard 
a thousand times. They sing with easy varia- 
tions the old songs which we have learned to 
understand, and they give us pleasure. The 
cleverness is not in the theme, but in the va- 
riation; and most of us are satisfied with clev- 


erness. There is not much else in the literary 
world, Literature comes chiefly by knack and 
practice and facility. Little of it requires 
fresh eyes, or a passion for the truth one sees 
for himself, or a soul that tells the world what 
is beauty, and is not content to be told. And 
soit happens that pupils do not flock to the 


new teacher. He does well if he finds twelve 
disciples. He must live long enough to teach 
a second generation, or be content with his 
own silent confidence that the poetry is good 
poetry, the art good art, and that the world 
will find it out by and by. Is human nature 
so much more hospitable to the new, ors 
criticism so much keener-eyed than in the 
days of Shakspere, or Milton, or Keats, 
that nowadays the singer of a new son will 
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find room and welcome and be heard? I 
am not sure. 

I venture to say that Sidney Lanier was a 

et; something other than a rhymer of clever 
convention. While we do not talksomuchnow 
about genius as we did thirty years ago, we can 
yet recognize the difference between the fervor 
of that divine birth and the cantering of the 
common Pegasus forth and back, along the 
common post-roads over which facile talent 
rides his daily hack. The poems on which 
Lanier’s fame will rest are not numerous, nor 
are they yet gathered into a volume. He is 
better known by his two courses of lect- 
ures in Baltimore, “The Science of English 
Verse” and “ The English Novel,” and by 
“The Boy’s Froissart,” “The Boy’s King 
Arthur,” and “ Mabinogion,” three books be- 
longing to a series he had planned which 
should teach again our boys and girls the 
old tales of chivalry. But these were only his 
interludes, tasks which he set himself,—tasks, 
though done with much love, for the day’s 
bread. His best heart was put, as daily toil 
would allow, on higher work. 

Sidney Lanier’s father was a lawyer in Ma- 
con, Georgia, where our poet was born, Feb- 
ruary 3d, 1842. As a child his first passion 
was for music, and it was his last. He never 
quite settled in his own mind whether poetry 
or music is the higher art. While still a boy 
he played the flute, banjo, guitar, violin, 
piano, and organ. On the flute he was rec- 
ognized as one of the most brilliant perform- 
ers in the country. The revelation of music 
came to him before that of poetry. It seemed 
tohim the larger part of life. How it is to 
be explained psychologically I do not pretend 
to say; but he seemed -to hear music always 
sounding in his ears, and he had only to with- 
draw his attention from other thoughts for a 
moment, to listen to strains that came without 
will of his. In the one novel that he wrote, 
at the age of twenty-five, he makes one of his 
characters say : 


“To make a home out of a household, given the 
raw materials,—to wit, wife, children, a friend or two, 
and a house,—two other things are necessary. These 
are a good fire and good music. And inasmuch as we 
can do without the fire for half the year, I may say 
music is the one essential.” “ Late explorers say they 
have found some nations that had no God; but I have 
not read of any that had no music.” “ Music means 
harmony, harmony means love, love means — God!” 


At the age of fifteen young Sidney entered 
the Sophomore class of Oglethorpe College, 
Midway, Ga., from which he graduated with 
the valedictory honors three years later, in 
1860. He was immediately called to a tutor- 
ship in the same institution, where he re- 
mained during that eventful year before the 
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outbreak of the civil war, devoting his stud- 
ies to languages and philosophy, and trying 
his hand at verse. He was a hungry student 
all his life. He did not believe that art 
comes all by instinct without work. In one 
of his keen criticisms of poets, he said of 
Edgar A. Poe, whom he esteemed more highly 
than his countrymen at large are wont to do: 
“The trouble with Poe was that he did not 
know enough. He needed to know a great 
many more things in order to be a great 
poet.” Lanier had a passion for the exact 
truth, and .all of it. When the opportunity 
came to him at last to study, and the Pea- 
body library was opened to him in the winter 
of 1874 and 1875, he worked with the eager- 
ness of a famished man ; and that date formed 
an epoch in his literary growth. Here he 
made himself a profound student of Anglo- 
Saxon and early and later English poetry, de- 
veloped his keen critical power, and prepared 
himself for his courses of lectures on the Sci- 
ence of English Verse, the English Novel, and 
Shakspere, which he delivered the three last 
years of his life before the Peabody Institute 
and the Johns Hopkins University. 

The war closed the colleges of the South, 
and at the age of nineteen Lanier went 
eagerly from the class-room to the camp. 
When a child, he had formed a military com- 
pany of boys from eight to twelve years old, 
armed with bows and arrows; and so thor- 
oughly did he drill them that they had an 
honored position assigned them in the anni- 
versary parades of the city military organiza- 
tions. He served as a private in the Con- 
federate army through the whole war. Three 
times he was offered promotion and refused 
it, because it would separate him from his 
younger brother, who was his companion in 
arms, as their singularly tender devotion to 
each other would not allow them to be parted. 
The first year of service in Virginia was easy 
and pleasant, and he spent his abundant leis- 
ure in music and the study of German, French, 
and Spanish. He was in the battles of Seven 
Pines, Drewry’s Bluff, and the seven days’ 
fighting about Richmond, culminating in the 
terrible struggle of Malvern Hill. After this 
campaign he was transferred with his brother 
to the signal service, the joke among his less 
fortunate companions being that he was se- 
lected because he could play the flute. His 
head-quarters were now for a short period at 
Petersburg, where he had the advantage of a 
small local library, but where he began to 
feel the premonitions of that fatal disease, 
consumption, against which he battled for fif- 
teen years. The regular full inspirations re- 
quired by the flute probably prolonged his 
hfe. In 1863 his detachment was mounted, 
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and did service in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. At last the two brothers were sepa- 
rated, it goming in the duty of both of them 
to run the blockade. Sidney’s vessel was 
captured, and he was for five months in Point 
Lookout prison at Fortress Monroe, until he 
was exchanged (with his flute, for he never 
lost it) near the close of the war. Those 
were very hard days for him, and a picture 
of them is given in a chapter of his “ Tiger 
Lilies,” the novel which he wrote two years 
afterward, published by Hurd & Houghton. 
It is a luxuriant unpruned work, written in 
haste for the press within the space of three 
weeks, but one which gave rich promise of 
the poet. A chapter in the middle of the 
book, introducing the scenes of these four 
years of struggle, is wholly devoted to a re- 
markable metaphor which becomes an alle- 
gory and a sermon, in which war is pictured as 
“a strange, enormous, terrible flower,” which 
“the early spring of 1861 brought to bloom, 
besides innumerable violets and jessamines.” 
He tells how the plant is grown ; what argu- 
ments the horticulturists give for cultivating 
it; how Christ inveighed against it, and how 
its shades are damp and its odors unhealthy ; 
and what a fine specimen was grown the 
other day in North America by “ two wealthy 
landed proprietors, who combined all their 
resources of money, of blood, of bones, of 
tears, of sulphur, and what not, to make this 


the grandest specimen of modern horticult- 


ure.” “It is supposed by some,” says he, 
“that seed of this American specimen (now 
dead) yet remain in the land; but as for this 
author (who, with many friends, suffered from 
the unhealthy odors of the plant), he could 
find it in his heart to wish fervently that this 
seed, if there be verily any, might perish in 
the germ, utterly out of sight and life and 
memory, and out of the remote hope of resur- 
rection, for ever and ever, no matter in whose 
granary they are cherished!” 

When peace was declared, Mr. Lanier re- 
turned to his father’s home in Macon; and 
after nearly three years spent in teaching and 
other pursuits, he entered upon the study of 
the law, and was associated with his father 
in the practice of that profession until Decem- 
ber, 1872. 

It was not merely because he felt that his 
sphere was something else than law that he 
escaped from it. His health had become ex- 
ceedingly precarious, and, leaving his wife and 
little family, he went to San Antonio, Texas, 
hoping to recover his strength in an outdoor 
life. But he found no benefit from it, and, 
now fully determined to give himself wholly 
to music and literature so long as he could 
keep death at bay, he sought a land of books. 


After some months in New York, he settled 
down in Baltimore in 1874, where he made 
his home, except for absences in search of 
health, until his death, September 7th, 1881. 
If poetry is the wedding of music and high 
thought, the union of beautiful sentiment and 
beautiful expression, not all poets have had 
the fine art of marrying the two in equal 
wedlock. The soul of Emerson’s poems gave 
Sidney Lanier the keenest delight, the purest 
exaltation ; he called him the wisest of his 
contemporaries ; but his poetic form he found 
very deficient, especially in the sense of music, 
Our own age is recovering in Tennyson and 
Swinburne this music of verse, almost lost 
since Milton’s youth. Not only did Lanier 
have their keen sense of it, but he made it 
a scientific study, as no other poet or critic 
has ever done, and devoted to it a whole 
course of lectures before the Peabody Institute, 
which are published in his “Science of En- 
glish Verse.” It is well within the truth to say 
that it is the most complete and thorough 
original investigation of the formal element in 
poetry in existence. It breaks away from the 
classic grammarian’s tables of trochees and 
anapests, and discusses the form of poetry in 
terms of music, treating of rhythm as meas- 
ured time, and of feet as the equal divisions 
on a bar, and showing how the recurrence 
of euphonic vowels and consonants secures 
that rich variety of tone-color which music 
gives in orchestration. I think these inves- 
tigations in the science of verse bore their 
fruit in the poems written in the last three 
or four years of his life, during which time his 
sense of the solemn sacredness of Art became 
more profound, and he acquired a greater ease 
in putting into practice his theory of verse. 
And this made him thoroughly original. He 
was no imitator either of Tennyson or of 
Swinburne, though musically he is nearer to 
them than to any others of his day. We con- 
stantly notice in his verse that dainty effect 
which the ear loves, and which comes from 
deft marshaling of consonants and vowels, 
so that they shall add their suppler and sub- 
tler reénforcement to the steady infantry tramp 
of rhythm. Of this delicate art, which is much 
more than mere alliteration, which is con- 
cerned with dominant accented vowels as 
well as consonants, and with the easy flow of 
liquids and fricatives, and with the progress- 
ive opening or closing of the organs of artic- 
ulation, Tennyson’s “ Brook” is an example 
for minute study perhaps unequaled in En- 
glish verse, though some verses in Milton’s 
youthful “ Hymn to the Nativity” are well 
worthy to be compared with it. Of the same 
rare quality Lanier quotes as a brief illustration 
two wonderful lines from “ The Princess”: 
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“The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 


As an example of this same merit, Mr. 
Lanier’s own “ Song of the Chattahoochee ” 
deserves a place beside Tennyson’s “ Brook.” 
It strikes a higher key, and is scarcely less 
musical. The river is singing how it escaped 
the luring dalliance of weed and pebble that 
would hold its streams as they hurried from 
their mountain sources to turn the mills and 
water the parched plains below : 


« All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, ‘ Abide, abide,’ 
The willful water-weeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said ‘ Stay,’ 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little he oy sighed, ‘ Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall.’” 


The last poem he ever wrote, his “ Sunrise 
on the Marshes,” penciled while lying in what 
seemed the death-fever from which he could 
not rise, when too weak to lift his food to his 
mouth, the largest and perhaps the greatest 
of his mature poems, is full of this elusive 
beauty. Take these lines which describe the 
steady sinking away of the eastern horizon as 
the sun rises out of the sea: 


“Not slower than majesty moves, for a mean and a 
measure 

Of motion, not faster than dateless Olympian leisure 

Might pace with unblown ample garments from 
pleasure to pleasure, 

The wave-serrate sea-rim sinks, unjarring, unreeling, 
Forever revealing, revealing, revealing, 

Edgewise, bladewise, halfwise, wholewise—’tis done! 
Good-morrow, lord Sun! ” 


As another example of the highest art in 
the sound-element of poetry, we may take 
from the same poem the lines which find the 
poet standing by the open forest marshes, in 
the overarching beauty and tense silence of 
a starry morning, before a sign has come of 
the dawn which he expects and awaits : 


“Oh, what if a sound should be made? 
Oh, what if a bound should be laid 
To this bow-and-string tension of beauty and silence 
a-spring, 
To the bend of beauty, the bow, or the hold of 
silence, the string! 
I fear me, I fear me yon dome of diaphanous gleam 
Will break as a bubble o’erblown in a dream; 
Yon dome of too tenuous tissues of space and of 
night, 
Overweighted with stars, overfreighted with light, 
Oversated with beauty and silence, will seem 
But a bubble that Soke in a dream, 
If a bound of degree to this grace be laid, 
Or a sound or a motion made.” 


Mr. Stedman, poet and critic, raises the 
question whether Lanier’s extreme conjunc- 
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tion of the artistic with the poetic tempera- 
ment, which he says no man more clearly 
displayed, did not somewhat hamper and 
delay his power of adequate expression. Pos- 
sibly ; but he was building not for the day, 
but for time. He must work out his laws of 
poetry, even if he had almost to invent its 
language ; for to him was given the power of 
analysis as well as of construction, and he 
was too conscientious to do anything else 
than to find out first what was best and why, 
and then tell and teach it as he had learnt it, 
even if men said that his late spring was de- 
laying bud and blossom. The sharp criticism 
and unthinking ridicule which his Centennial 
Cantata received from those who did not un- 
derstand its musical purpose made him be- 
lieve, sometimes, that he could not hope to be 
understood generally without educating his 
audience ; and the task was irksome to him. 
But so long as “ the poetic art was suffering 
from the shameful circumstance that criticism 
was without a scientific basis for even the most 
elementary of its judgments,” he believed his 
study of art and form necessary for the world 
if not for himself. 

But it would be a great mistake to find in 
Lanier only, or chiefly, the artist. He had 
the substance of poetry. He possessed both 
elements, as Stedman says, “ in extreme con- 
junction.” He overflowed with fancy; his 
imagination needed to be held in check. This 
appeared in “ Corn,” and still more in “ The 
Symphony,” the first productions which gave 
him wide recognition as a poet. Take these 
chance lines from the latter poem: 


“But presently 
A velvet flute-note fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony, 
And sailed and sailed incessantly, 
As if a petal from a wild rose blown 
Had fluttered down upon that pool of tone 
And boatwise dropped o’ the convex side, 
And floated down the glassy tide, 
And clarified and glorified 
The solemn spaces where the shallows bide. 
From the warm concave of that fluted note 
Somewhat half song, half odor, forth did float, 
As if a rose might somehow be a throat.” 


The intense sacredness with which Lanier 
invested Art held him thrall to the highest 
ethical ideas. To him the most beautiful thing 
of all was the Right. He loved the words, 
“the beauty of holiness,” and it pleased him 
to reverse the phrase and call it “ the holiness 
of beauty.” When I read Lanier I think of 
two writers, Milton and Ruskin. These two 
men, more than any other great English writ- 
ers, are dominated by this beauty of holiness. 
Lanier was saturated with it. It shines in 
every line he wrote. It is not that he never 
wrote a maudlin line, but that every thought 
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was lofty. Hear his words to the students in 
Johns Hopkins University : 


“Cannot one say with authority to the young artist, 
—whether working in stone, in color, in tones, or in 
the character forms of the novel,— so far from dreading 
that your moral purpose will interfere with your beau- 
tiful creation, go forward in the clear conviction that 
unless you are suffused —soul and body, one might 
say — with that moral purpose which finds its largest 
expression in love — that is, the love of all things in 
their proper relation — unless you are suffused with 
this love, do not dare to meddle with beauty; unless 
you are suffused with beauty, do not dare to meddle 
with love; unless you are suffused with truth, do not 
dare to meddle with goodness ; in a word, unless you 
are suffused with beauty, truth, wisdom, goodness, and 
love, abandon the hope that the ages will accept you 
as an artist.” 


And so it came into his verse,—a solemn, 
reverend, worshipful element, dominating it 
everywhere, and giving loftiness to its beauty. 
For he was the democrat whom he described 
in contrast to Whitman’s mere brawny, six- 
foot, open-shirted hero, whose strength was 
only that of the biceps: 


“ My democrat, the democrat whom I contemplate 
with pleasure, the democrat who is to write or to read 
the poetry of the future, may have a mere thread for 
his biceps, yet he shall be strong enough to handle 
hell; he shall play ball with the earth; and albeit his 
stature may be no more than a boy’s, he shall still be 
taller than the great redwoods of California; his height 
shall be the height of great resolution, and love, and 
faith, and beauty, and Eaonteden, and subtle medita- 
tion ; his head shall be forever among the stars.” 


Illustrations could be taken at random 
from his poems. I select the shortest I can 
find, a pure lyric, the “ Ballad of the Trees 
and the Master,” intended first for an inter- 
lude in his partly completed “ Hymns of the 
Marshes.” The communion of the trees sug- 
gests their sympathy with the Master in Geth- 
semane : 

“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent ; 
Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives, they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 

When into the wood He came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content; 
Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 
When death and shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
’Twas on a tree they slew him —last 

When out of the woods He came.” 


Though not what would be called a relig- 
ious writer, Lanier’s large and deep thought 
took him to the deepest spiritual faiths, and 
the vastnesses of Nature drew him to a trust 
in the Infinite above us. How naturally this 
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finds expression in his “ Marshes of Glynn,” 
the “ Marshes” being, as ever, the wide coast 
marshes of Georgia, with their belts of live 
oaks and their reaches of sand and sea-grass: 


“ Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rain and 
the sun, 

Yet spread and span like the Catholic Man who hath 
mightily won 

God out of knowledge, and good out of infinite pain, 

And sight out of blindness, and purity out of a stain, 


“ As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of 
od! 


I = fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen 
ies 
In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh 
and the skies. 


“ By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God; 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness 
within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of 
Glynn.” 

It is this quality, high and consecrate, as 
of a palmer with his vow, this knightly val- 
iance, this constant San Grail quest after the 
lofty in character and aim, this passion for 
Good and Love, which fellows him rather 
with Milton and Ruskin than with the less 
sturdily built poets of his day, and which puts 
him in sharpest contrast with the school led 
by Swinburne,—with Rossetti and Morris as 
his followers hard after him, and Oscar Wilde 
far behind—a school whose reed has a 
short gamut, and plays but two notes, Mors 
and Eros, hopeless death and lawless love. 
But poetry is larger and finer than they know. 
Its face is toward the world’s future ; it does 
not maunder after the flower-decked nymphs 
and yellow-skirted fays that have forever fled 
—and good riddance—their haunted springs 
and tangled thickets. It can feed on its grow- 
ing sweet and fresh faiths, but will draw foul 
contagion from the rank mists that float over 
old and cold fables. For all knowledge is 
bread to a genius like Lanier. A poet genius 
has great common sense. He lives in to-day 
and to-morrow, not in yesterday. Such men 
were Shakspere and Goethe. The age of po- 
etry is not past ; there is nothing in culture or 
science antagonistic to it. Milton was one of 
the world’s great poets, but he was the most 
cultured and scholarly and statesmanlike man 
of his day. He was no dreamer of dead 
dreams. Neither was Lanier a dreamer. He 
came late to the opportunity which he longed 
for, but when he came to it he was a tremen- 
dous student, not of music alone, but of lan- 
guage, of science, and of philosophy. He 
had all the instincts and ambitions of this 
nineteenth century. But that only made his 
range of poetic thought wider, and its success 
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deeper. The world is opening to the poet 
with every question the crucible asks of the 
elements, with every spectrum the prism 
steals from a star. The old he has and all the 
new. 

But how short was his day, and how slight 
his opportunity! From the time that he was 
of age he waged a constant hopeless fight for 
life. For months he could do no work. He 
was driven to Texas, to Florida, to Pennsyl- 
yania, to North Carolina, to try to recover 
health from pine breaths and clover blossoms. 
He was supported by the implicit faith of his 
devoted wife, who fully believed in his genius, 
and was willing to suffer everything if he 
could only find his opportunity ; but there 
was, from the time he left Macon, the con- 
stant pitiful struggle not for health alone, but 
for bread which he must earn for his babes. 
Notwithstanding the generous help of his 
father, which was more than could be asked, 
there were long periods of the very slenderest 
support from chance writing for a magazine, 
or a few lectures or lessons when his strength 
would allow. But his courage and that of his 
wife never failed. He still kept before him 
first his ideal and his mission, and he longed to 
live that he might accomplish them. It must 
have been in such a mood that he wrote to 
his wife in 1874: 

“So many great ideas for art are born to me each 
day, 1 am swept away into the Land of All Delight 
by their strenuous, sweet whirlwind ; and I feel within 
myself such entire, yet humble, confidence of possess- 
ing every single element of power to carry them all 
out save the little paltry sum of money that would suf- 


fice to keep us clothed and fed in the mean time. 
“T do not understand this.” 


As also the following sketch for a poem 
which he never put into rhyme: 


“O Lord, if thou wert needy as I, 

If thou shouldst come to my door as I to thine, 
If thou hungered so much as I 

For that which belongs to the spirit, 

For that which is fine and good,— 


[As we go to press, a complete edition of the 
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Ah, Friend, for that which is fine and good,— 

I would give it to thee if I had power. 

For that which I want is first bread — 

Thy decree, not my choice, that bread must be first; 

Then music; then some time out of the struggle for 
bread to write my ms ; 

Then to put out of care Henry and Robert, whom I 
love. 

O my God, how little would put them out of care!’ 


At last, when his strength was utterly gone, 
he seemed to have conquered success enough 
to assure him a livelihood, and a chance to 
write his poems. Then he died. It was with 
a terror, almost, that his friends listened to 
the last course of his lectures, fearing he might 
not live out the hour. He had risen from the 
sick-bed which he was not expected to leave, 
and with great pain and in much weakness 
he wrote out his notes. He was taken in 
a close carriage to the University, read the 
lectures sitting in the chair, too weak to rise, 
and then suffered a chill of exhaustion on the 
way home. Three months after, he died. Why 
was no Mecenas found who would gladly give 
the cost of an evening’s party to supply him 
the rest which might prolong a life worth mill- 
ions of common lives ? 

A man with real genius must know it, just 
as we know we have talent or shiftiness or 
resource. In 1874, at the very time of his 
new baptism into art, he wrote to his wife: 


“It is of little consequence whether / fail; the ‘I’ 
in the matter is a small business; ‘Que mon nom soit 
Jittri, que la France soit libre /? quoth Danton ; which is 
to say interpreted by my environment: Let my name 
perish; the poetry is good poetry, and the music is 
good music; and beauty dieth not, and the heart that 
needs it will find it.” 


How many hearts need it and will find it, 


it may be too soon to guess. For my part, I 
believe it will find a larger and a yet larger 
audience, and that his short half-dozen years 
of literary life, though much hindered, will fill 
a great space in our history of poetry and art. 


William Hayes Ward. 


ms of Sidney Lanier is announced by his publishers, 
edited by his wife, and Dr. William Hayes Ward will 
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THE most dramatic of historical assassina- 
tions has had, until now, an unrelated interval. 
The actor John Wilkes Booth shot President 
Abraham Lincoln about ten o’clock Friday 
night, April 14th, 1865. Near midnight he 
and his uninteresting road pilot, David E. 
Herold, called at Surratt’s tavern, about ten 
miles south-east of Washington, and obtained 
the arms, field glass, etc., previously prepared 
for them there. Saturday morning they were 
at Dr. Samuel A. Mudd’s, twenty miles farther 
on, where Booth’s broken ankle was set and 
a crutch made for him; and that evening the 
two fugitives were guided in a roundabout 
way to the gate of Samuel Cox, a prosperous 
Southern sympathizer, about fifteen miles 
south-west. 

The last witness in Maryland ended here. 
The Government, in its prosecution of the 
conspirators, took up the fugitive next at the 
crossing of the Rappahannock River in Vir- 
ginia, on the 24th of April, having failed to 
trace Booth a single step farther in Maryland, 
although he did not cross the Potomac until 
Saturday night, April 22d. A whole week re- 
mains unaccounted for; and for the first time 
the missing links of the connection are here 
made public. Probably not half a dozen peo- 
ple are alive who have ever heard the narrative 
fully told. 

When Annapolis was a greater place than 
Baltimore, and the Patuxent Valley the most 
populous part of Maryland, the main roads 
and ferries to all-powerful Virginia were on 
the lower Potomac, instead of being, as now, 
above Washington City. The most important 
of these ferries crossed at a narrow part of 
the river, where it is from two to three miles 
wide, near a stream on the Maryland side 
cailed Pope’s Creek. Just below this spot,and 
not far above it, there are deep indentations 
from the river which narrow the open ground 
over which its banks are reached. A railroad, 
built since the war, for this reason has its 
terminus at Pope’s Creek. About five miles 
north of the terminus is Cox’s Station, which 
is about six miles south of the old court- 
house village of Port Tobacco. A short dis- 
tance east of Cox’s Station is Samuel Cox’s 
house ; a short distance west of Cox’s Station, 
perhaps two or three miles, is the old Cath- 
olic manor house of St. Thomas’s, by an an- 
cient church which gives the name to 
“Chapel” Point. Here the Potomac sends 
up Port Tobacco River, a broad tidal stream, 
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naturally indicated at the beginning of the 
war as the nearest safe point for spies and 
go-betweens to reach broad water from Wash- 
ington. Mathias Point, on the Virginia side, 
makes a high salient angle into the waters of 
Maryland here, and is almost in the direct 
line from Washington to Richmond. 

In this old region of the Calvert Catholics, 
a civilization existed at the close of the last 
century probably comparable with that of 
tide-water Virginia. The Episcopal Church, 
tobacco, and large landed estates, with slaves, 
were features of the high bluff country, which 
was plentifully watered with running streams 
amidst the hills of clay and gravel. But the 
Revolution emancipated the Catholic wor. 
ship originally planted on the lower Poto. 
mac by the founders of Maryland, and a 
curious English society took root, with its 
little churches surmounted by the cross, its 
slaves attendants upon mass and confession; 
and much of the country, originally poor, was 
covered with decaying estates, old fields 
grown up in small pines, and deep gullies 
penetrating to the heart of the hills. The 
malaria almost depopulated the little towns 
and hamlets, tobacco became an uncertain 
crop, slavery kept the people poor, and inter- 
course fell off with the rest of the world, pos- 
sibly excepting some of the old counties in 
Virginia in Washington’s “ Northern Neck.” 

Soon after the year 1820 Mr. Cox was 
born in the district below Port Tobacco, and 
his mother dying, he was put to nurse with a 
Mrs, Jones, the wife of a plain man, possibly 
an overseer, who inhabited the house. She 
had a son, Thomas A. Jones, who grew up 
with young Cox; they were playmates and 
attended the same log school-house, and Cor, 
as life progressed, had the ruling influence 
over Jones, who was a cool, brave man, but 
without the self-assertion of his comrade, who 
soon developed into one of the most ener- 
getic men in that region. 

A portrait of Samuel Cox shows him to have 
been of an indomitable will, strengthened by 
that consumptive tendency which often gives 
desperation to men fond of life. At the break- 
ing out of the war Mr. Cox had thirty to 
forty slaves, plenty of land, a large house 
with out-buildings, negro quarters, woodlands, 
and a superior appearance for those parts. He 
became the captain of a volunteer company, 
which he drilled at Bryantown, a small set- 
tlement in the eastern part of the county, 
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where the lands were unusually good and the 
neighbors plentiful in slaves. Hardly one of 
them an original secessionist, the course of 
events forced most of those slave-holders into 
sympathy with the South, if not through their 
sensitiveness about their slave property, yet 
from the fact that their sons often hastened 
to cross the river into the Confederate army, 
while in many cases their negroes slipped off 
in the opposite direction within the Federal 
lines. The responsibility for disloyalty did 
not rest with these humble people off the 
great highways of life, but followed from the 
political consequences of breaking the Union 
asunder, and leaving them on the Union 
frontier with all the necessities and traditions 
of slavery. The Government paid but little 
attention to them, seeing that they were be- 
low the line of military operations, divided 
by a broad river from the ragged peninsulas 
of the rebellion; and, therefore, there almost 
immediately sprang up in lower Maryland, a 
system of contraband travel and traffic which 
soon demoralized nearly everybody. 

Thomas A. Jones, who had somewhat risen 
in the world and had a few slaves, sympa- 
thized warmly with the South; he owned a 
farm right at Pope’s Creek, the most eligible 
situation of all for easy intercourse with Vir- 
ginia. His house was on a bluff eighty 


to one hundred feet high, from which he 


could look up the Potomac to the west, across 
Mathias Point, and see at least seven miles of 
the river-way, while his view down the Poto- 
mac was fully nine miles. 

The moment actual war broke out, and 
intercourse ceased at Washington and above 
it with Virginia, great numbers of people 
came to the house of Jones and to that of his 
next neighbor on the bluff, Major Roderick 
G. Watson, asking to be sent across the Po- 
tomac. These fugitives were of all descrip- 
tions : lawyers, business men, women, resigned 
army officers, adventurers, suspected persons, 
—even the agents of foreign bankers and of 
foreign countries. 

Major Watson had a large frame house, 
relatively new, two stories high, with dormer 
windows in the high roof, and with a servants’ 
wing. He hadason inthe Confederate army, 
and grown-up daughters; and his house be- 
came the signal station for the Confederates 
across the river, one of his daughters setting 
the signal, which consisted of a shawl or other 
black object, put up at the dormer window, 
whenever it was not safe to send the boat 
across from Virginia. This window was kept 
in focus from Grimes’s house on the other 
side, about two miles and a half distant,—a 
small low house, planted at the water’s edge, 
from which the glass could read the signal, 
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which no Federal officer, whether in his gun- 
boat or ashore, could suspect. Major Watson 
was somewhat advanced in years, and died 
while his neighbor Jones was serving an im- 
prisonment in the Old Capitol prison. 

On Jones’s return to his home, he there- 
fore became the most trusted neighbor of 
the Watson family, and they accommodated 
him as he assisted them. The young lady 
in the family was as enthusiastic for the 
Confederate cause, and as discreet in all her 
talks and walks as Jones himself, on whose 
countenance no human being could ever read 
what was passing within his mind. He had 
attended to his fishery and his farm until the 
war broke out, without having had an inci- 
dent to mark his life; but suddenly there was 
an incursion of strangers to whose needs his 
rooted ideas of hospitality, no less than his 
sympathy for the Confederates, led him to 
hearken. His farming was almost broken up, 
and he took to crossing the river nearly 
every night, and sometimes twice or more 
of a night, with boats, sometimes rowed 
by two pairs of oars, at others by three, 
while he steered with an oar in the stern. 
The interlopers could ride down from Wash- 
ington to Pope’s Creek in six or seven hours, 
and Jones could put them at Grimes’s house 
opposite in less than an hour. The idea of 
making money in this traffic never seems to 
have occurred to the man at all: he regarded 
these strangers as intrusted to his care by 
Providence or pity; and although his liberty 
was constantly in danger, he seldom received 
more than a dollar or two for taking anybody 
across. Some persons argued with him that 
he did not charge enough, and told him to 
look out for his family and the future; but, as 
the sequel will show, he did a vast amount 
of hard and dangerous labor for next to noth- 
ing, and in the end the Confederate Govern- 
ment also left him unpaid. 

The original rebel route from Pope’s Creek 
to Richmond was through Fredericksburg ; 
but this being considerably to the west, a new 
route was opened over the old road to Port 
Royal on the Rappahannock River. Advent- 
urers were taken by Jones or his neighbors 
across to Grimes’s, who, assisted by one or 
two of his neighbors, carried them by vehi- 
cles in three or four hours to Port Conway, 
where a ferry was maintained across the Rap- 
pahannock River to Port Royal, and eighteen 
miles beyond it the high road from Washing- 
ton to Richmond was open. Mr. Jones says 
that he may have crossed the Potomac one 
hundred times before he was arrested, but 
has no record of the days. 

In the latter part of June, 1861, General 
Sickles came with troops to the lower Po- 
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tomac to keep a watch on the contraband 
intercourse. Grimes was found on the Mary- 
land shore and sent to Fort Delaware. Jones 
was arrested when he returned from his sec- 
ond visit to Richmond and sent to the Old 
Capitol prison at Washington, and kept there 
six months. He was allowed to write to his 
family, subject to the inspection of his letters, 
and to talk to any of them when an officer 
was by. This imprisonment, together with his 
adventurous cruises previously, sharpened his 
wits, increased his knowledge of men and the 
world, and educated him for the official posi- 
tion he was soon afterward to occupy of 
chief signal agent of the Confederacy north 
of the Potomac. Misfortunes, however, at- 
tended his affairs. His wife, who had a large 
family of children, was taken sick through care 
and confinement while he was absent, and died. 
His farm was mortgaged, and, not pursuing 
the regular vocations of peace, the mortgage 
slowly ate up the farm, and near the close of 
the war he had to remove from his river-side 
residence to an old place called Huckleberry, 
about two miles and a half inland. 

Mr. Jones was released in March, 1862, by 
a general jail delivery ordered by Congress 
under the belief that the prisons were full of 
innocent men. He took an oath that he would 
not communicate with the enemy again, and 
was informed of the penalty of breaking it. He 
returned to his house on the river bluff, and 
soon an armed patrol and steam vessels were 
maintained on the river, and the Federal offi- 
cers boasted that they had a spy on every farm. 
One of the fine old mansions on the river, 
Hooe’s house, which had been the almost im- 
memorial ferry-house, was set on fire by the 
Federal flotilla and burnt, for having given 
harborage to one of Grimes’s boat parties. 

Grimes again communicated with Jones, 
and asked him to go into an undertaking to 
carry the Confederate mail from Canada and 
the United States to Richmond. Jones replied 
that the risk was too great, and that his duty 
to his children required him to stay at home, al- 
though his heart was in the Confederate cause, 
and he would give it any assistance possible. 
Upon this, the Confederate signal officer, 
Major William Norris, who had been a Mary- 
land man and is still alive, held an interview 
with Jones, and asked him to take charge of 
the rebel communications, stating that they 
were of the utmost consequence to the man- 
agement of the Confederate cause and its 
intercourse with the outer world, the Federal 
blockade now being well maintained and every 
portion of the border closely watched, while 
the broad Potomac River and the pine-covered 
hills of lower Maryland afforded almost a sure 
crossing-place. Finally, Jones said that if he 
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were given absolute control, not only over the 
ferry, but overall agents to be retained in Mary. 
land, the names of none of whom he should be 
called upon ever to mention, he would under- 
take the work. He said to the Confederate 
agent: “It is useless to expect me to main- 
tain a boat service with you. You must keep 
the boat on the Virginia side, cross to my 
beach, and bring and take the mail there, so 
that I cannot be suspected.” He then indi- 
cated a post-office in the hollow of an old tree 
which grew near the foot of his bluff. 

His previous observations on the river had 
shown him that toward evening, when the 
sun had fallen below the Virginia woods, 
there was a certain grayness on the surface of 
the water, increased by the shadows from the 
high bluffs, which nearly erased the mark of 
a boat floating on the Potomac. The pickets 
that were now maintained along the blufis 
were not set till toward night. Therefore it 
was arranged that the Virginia boat should 
come in just before the pickets were set, and 
its navigator noiselessly take out the mail 
from the old tree and deposit the Virginia 
packet, and then, with scarcely a word whis- 
pered or a sign given, slip back again to 
his Virginia cove. Generally the boat was 
hauled ashore in Virginia out of the observa- 
tion of the patrol gun-boats aad their launch- 
es, and sometimes it was kept back of Grimes’s 
house, but sometimes back of Upper Macho- 
doc Creek, which is six miles due south of 
Pope’s Creek, and only about twelve miles 
from Port Royal. 

When the rebel mail had been left in the 
stump, Jones obtained it, either in person or 
by one of his faithful slaves. It is a singular 
fact that not only were women the best co- 
operative agents in this spy system, but the 
slaves, whose interests might be considered 
as opposed to a Southern triumph, frequently 
adhered to their masters from discipline or 
affection. Jones had a slave named Henry 
Woodland, still alive, who not only pulled in 
his boat to Virginia during the early months 
of the war, but, imitating the habits of his 
master, was discreet down to the time that 
Booth escaped, while probably suspecting, if 
he did not know, all that was going on. 
He and his master seldom informed each 
other upon anything, and did not need even 
to exchange glances, so well did they know 
each other’s ways. The negro was nearly a 
duplicate of his master in methods, went 
about his work without speech, and asked no 
questions. Two other negroes, named John 
Swan and George Murray, pulled oars in 
Jones’s boats in the early part of the war. One 
of these, it is believed, turned spy upon his 
master,and finally ran away, but was sent back 
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to Jones by the commandant of the camp, re- 
ceived a flogging, and some time afterward 
deserted to a vessel in the river. 

When the rebel mail had been put ashore, 
Jones would sometimes get it by slipping 
down through some of the wooded gullies 
cutting the bluff. The Federal patrol walked 
on the top of the bluff, and as the night grew 
dark would be apt to avoid these dark places, 
from which a shot might be fired or an assas- 
sin spring. Jones sometimes ran risks getting 
down the bluff, which was almost perpen- 
dicular, and after a time he constructed a sort 
of stairs or steps down one portion of it. His 
foster-brother Cox, who was more noisy and 
expressive, had contrived early in the war a 
set of post-offices for the deposit of the mail 
as it came up from the river, in stumps, etc. 
One of these post-offices was pointed out to 
me where the railroad now goes through a 
cutting below Cox’s Station. The Maryland 
neighbors, however, became so careless about 
sending their letters through these stump post- 
offices, that when Jones made his agreement 
with the Confederate Government, he dis- 
pensed with that system altogether, and re- 
lied upon more ordinary methods. Having 
no passion for mere glory or praise, content- 
ed to do his work according to his own ideas 
of right and expediency, he merely made use 
of substantial, plain people, whose hearts 
were in the Confederate cause, but whose 
methods were all discreet. Thus he had a 
young woman to hoist his signal of black, and 
it never was hoisted if the course was open 
and clear on the river. He arranged that no 
mail matter should come close to his home, 
not even to Port Tobacco, which was perhaps 
ten miles distant. It was generally sent to Bry- 
antown, fifteen to twenty miles distant, and col- 
lected there, or dispatched from that office, and 
it was carried by such neighbors as Dr. Stowten 
S. Dent, who died in 1883, at the age of eighty. 
This old gentleman had two sons in the Con- 
federate army, and was a practicing physi- 
cian, riding on his horse from place to place, 
and it seemed to be the case that some per- 
son in Major Watson’s family was generally 
sick. There the good old doctor would go, 
wearing a big overcoat with immense pockets, 
and big boots coming high toward his knees. 
Everybody liked him, the Federal officers and 
soldiers as well as the negroes and neighbors, 
for he was impartial in his cures. At the 
greatest risk, even of his neck, the old man 
carried the rebel mail which Jones had de- 
livered to him, and frequently went all the 
way to Bryantown with it. He would stuff his 
pockets, and sometimes his boots, with letters 
and newspapers. 

There were one or two other persons some- 


times made available as mail-carriers. Per- 
haps Mr. Cox himself would do a little work 
of this kind. A man on the opposite side of 
the river, by the name of Thomas H. Harbin, 
who now lives in Washington, was a sort of 
general voluntary agent for the Confederacy, 
making his head-quarters now in Washington 
and now in Richmond, and again on the nver 
bank. In his desire to accommodate every- 
body, Harbin sometimes put too much matter 
in the mail; and Jones’s cautious soul was much 
disturbed to find, on one occasion, two large 
satchels filled with stuff not pertinent to the 
Confederate Government. He sent word over 
that there must be more sense in the putting 
up of that mail, as it would be impossible to 
get it off if it grew larger. 

Jones’s house at this time was of dark, 
rain-washed plank, one story high, with a 
door in the middle, an outside chimney 
at each end, and a small kitchen and inter- 
vening colonnade which he added himself. 
The house was about thirty yards from 
the edge of the bluff. His farm contained 
five hundred and forty acres. Besides his 
neighbors the Watsons below, Mr. Thomas 
Stone had a place just above him, across 
Pope’s Creek, on a high hill, called “ Ellen- 
borough,” the mansion of which was one of 
the largest brick buildings in this region. 
Next above Stone’s, on Port Tobacco River, 
was George Dent, who also had an interest- 
ing mansion. The third farm to the north 
was Brentfield, and back of it Huckleberry, 
frora which Booth departed. 

Mr. Jones himself is a man of hardly 
medium height, slim and wiry, with one of 
those thin, mournful faces common to tide- 
water Maryland, with high cheek-bones, gray- 
blue eyes, no great height or breadth of fore- 
head, and thick, strong hair. The tone of his 
mind and intercourse is slow and mournful, 
somewhat complaining, as if the summer 
heats had given a nervous tone to his views, 
which are generally instinctive and kind. 
Judge Frederick Stone told me that he 
once crossed the river with Jones, when a 
Federal vessel suddenly loomed up, appar- 
ently right above them, and in the twinkling 
of an eye, the passenger said, he could see the 
interior of the Old Capitol prison for himself 
and all his companions; but at that moment 
Jones was as cool as if he had not noticed the 
vessel at all, and extricated them in an in- 
stant from the danger. Jones’s education is 
small. He does not swear, does not smoke, 
and does not drink. When he was exposed 
on the river, he says, he sometimes took a 
little spirits to drive away the cold and wet; 
but he has few needs, and probably has 
not changed any of his habits since early life. 
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Born poor, somewhat of the overseer class, 
and struggling toward independence without 
greed enough ever to accomplish it, he was 
eminently made to obey instructions and to 
keep faith. His neighbor Cox was more 
subtle and influential, and, although he was 
rough and domineering, seldom failed to 
bring any man to his views by magnetism or 
persuasion. Jones’s judgment often differed 
from Cox’s, and in the end his courage was 
altogether superior; but still, from early habits, 
the humble farmer and fisherman always 
yielded at last to what Cox insisted upon. 
Mr. Jones was not alone in his operations 
during the war, but he was the only trusted 
man in Maryland with whom the Confederate 
Government had an official relation. His very 
humility was his protection. He impressed the 
Federal officers and Union men generally as 
aman of rather slow wits, of an indolent mind, 
with but little intelligence or interest in what 
was going on around him. Yet a cunning which 
had no expression but acts, a devotion which 
never asked to be appreciated, and persever- 
ance to this day remarkable, were his. Some 
of his neighbors were running boats across 
the river for hire or gain. In the little village 
of Port Tobacco most of the mechanics and 
loungers had become demoralized by this 
traffic, and among these was George A. Atze- 
rodt, a coach-maker, of but little moral or 
physical stamina, who was afterward hanged 
among the conspirators. This man left his 
work after the war began, and took to the 
business of pulling a boat down Port Tobacco 
River to Virginia. Among the persons who 
océasionally crossed the river was John H. 
Surratt, a country boy of respectable aspira- 
tions until some time after the breaking out of 
the war, when he, too, was caught in the 
meshes of the contraband trade, and, pos- 
sessing but little mind and too much van- 
ity, was carried away with his importance. 
Jones went to Richmond once or twice to- 
ward the close of the war, and on one of 
these occasions Surratt and a woman under 
his care crossed in the same boat. Some- 
times these boats would go so heavily laden 
that a gale on the broad river would almost 
capsize them. One portion of Jones’s busi- 
ness was to put the New York and North- 
ern newspapers every day into Richmond. 
These newspapers would go to Bryantown 
post-office, or sometimes to Charlotte Hall 
post-office, and would generally reach the Po- 
tomac near dusk. and being conveyed all night 
by the Confederate mail-carriers, by way of 
Port Royal, would be in the hands of the 
rebel Cabinet next morning, twenty-four hours 
only after the people in New York were read- 
ing them; and Jones says that there was 
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hardly a failure one day in the year to take 
them through. 

The Federal authorities never had a tithe 
of the thoroughness of suspicion and violation 
of personal liberty which the Confederates al- 
ways exercised. Hence the doom of Abraham 
Lincoln was slowly coming onward through 
these little country-side beginnings, starting 
without origin andending in appalling calamity. 

About the third year of the war, Jones 
understood that a very important act had 
been agreed upon, namely, to seize the Pres- 
ident of the United States in the city of 
Washington, and by relays and forced horses 
take him to the west side of Port Tobacco 
Creek, about four miles below the town of 
that name, and dispatch him across the Poto- 
mac a prisoner of war. I possess the names 
of the two persons on Port Tobacco Creek 
who, with their sons, were prominent in this 
scheme ; but the frankness with which the in- 
formation was given to me persuades me not 
to print them. A person already named, in 
Washington, was in the conspiracy; and it 
was given out that “the big actor, Booth,” 
was also “in it.” Jones heard of this about 
December, 1864. It was not designed that 
he should take any part in the scheme, though 
he regarded it as a proper undertaking in 
time of war. From the time this scheme 
was proposed until the very end of the war, 
the bateau which was to carry Mr. Lincoln 
off was kept ready, and the oars and men were 
ever near at hand, to dispatch the illustrious 
captive. 

That winter was unusually mild, and there- 
fore the roads were particularly bad in this 
region of clay and marsh, and did not harden 
with the frost ——a circumstance which per- 
haps spared Mr. Lincoln the terrors of such 
a desperate expedition. Inquiries were made 
from time to time as to when the thing was 
to be done, and it was generally answered 
that the roads were too heavy to give the 
opportunity. The idea Jones has of this 
matter is that Mr. Lincoln was to be seized, 
not on his way to the Soldiers’ Home, but 
near the Navy Yard, and gagged quietly, 
and the carriage then driven across the Navy 
Yard bridge or the next bridge above, while 
the captors were to point to the President 
and wave their hands to the guards on 
the bridge, saying, “The President of the 
United States.” When we consider that he 
was finally killed in the presence of a vast 
audience, and that his captors then crossed 
the same bridge without opposition and with- 
out passes, the original scheme does not seem 
extraordinary. There is no doubt but that in 
this original scheme the late Dr. Samuel A. 
Mudd was to play some part. Booth had 
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made his acquaintance during that fall or 
winter on his first visit to the country, and 
some of Dr. Mudd’s relatives admit that he 
knew Booth well, and probably was in the 
abduction scheme. The calculation of the 
conspirators was that the pursuers would 
have no opportunity to change horses on the 
way, while the captors would have fresh 
horses every few miles and drive them to the 
top of their speed, and all they required was 
to get to the Potomac River, seven hours 
distant, a very little in advance. The distance 
was from thirty-six to thirty-eight miles, and 
the river could be passed in half an hour or lit- 
tle more with the boat all ready. Jones thinks 
that this scheme never was given up, until 
suddenly information came that Booth had 
killed the President instead of capturing him, 
and was supposed to be in that region of 
country. Jones had never seen Booth, and 
had scarcely any, knowledge of him. 

When Jones went to Richmond, just before 
the assassination, it was to collect his stipend, 
which he had confidingly allowed to accumu- 
late until it amounted to almost twenty-three 
hundred dollars, presumably for three years’ 
work. He reached Richmond Friday, and 
called on Charles Caywood, the same who 
kept the signal camp in the swampy woods 
back of Grimes’s house. The chief signal offi- 
cer said he would pay five hundred dollars on 
Saturday, but if Jones would wait till Tues- 
day the whole amount would be paid him. 
Jones waited. Sunday night Petersburg fell, 
and on Monday Richmond was evacuated, so 
the Confederacy expired without paying him 
acent. Moreover, he had invested three thou- 
sand dollars in Confederate bonds earlier in the 
war, paying for them sixty-five cents on the 
dollar, and keeping them till they were mere 
brown paper in his hands. 

Jones heard of the murder of Lincoln on 
Saturday afternoon, April 15th, at or near his 
own farm of Huckleberry. Two Federal offi- 
cers or cavalrymen came by on horseback, 
and one of them said to Jones, “Is that 
your boat a piece above here?” “ Yes,” said 
Jones. “Then you had better take good care 
of it, because there are dangerous people 
around here who might take it to cross the 
river.” “That is just what I am thinking 
about,” said Jones, “ and I have had it pulled 
up to let my black man go fishing for the 
shad which are now running.” The two 
horsemen conferred together a minute or 
two, and one of them said : 

“ Have you heard the news from Washing- 
ton?” “No.” “Our President has been 
murdered.” “Indeed!” said Jones, with a 
melancholy face, as if he had no friend left 
in the world. “ Yes,” said the horseman ; 


“ President Lincoln was killed last night, and 
we are looking out for the men, who, we think, 
escaped this way.” 

On Sunday morning, the 16th of April, 
about nine o'clock, a young white man came 
from Samuel Cox’s to Jones’s second farm, 
called Huckleberry, which has been already 
described as about two and a half miles back 
from the old river residence, which Jones 
had been forced to give up when it appeared 
probable that the Confederate cause was lost. 
The Huckleberry farm consisted of about 
five hundred acres, and had on it a one- 
story and garret house, with a low-pitched 
roof, end chimneys, and door in the middle. 
There was a stable north of the house, and a 
barn south of it, and it was only three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the house to the river, 
which here runs to the north to make the 
indentation called Port Tobacco Creek or 
river. Although Jones, therefore, had moved 
some distance from his former house, he was 
yet very near tide-water. The new farm was 
much retired, as not on the public road, and 
consisted of clearings amidst rain-washed 
hills with deep gullies, almost impenetrable 
short pines, and some swamp and forest tim- 
ber. Henry Woodland, the black servant, 
who was then about twenty-seven years old, 
was still Jones’s chief assistant, and was kept 
alternately farming and fishing. 

The young man who came from Cox’s was 
told, if stopped on the road, to say that he was 
going to Jones’s to ask if he could let Cox have 
some seed corn, which in that climate is planted 
earlyin April. He told Jones that Colonel Cox 
wished him to come immediately to his house, 
about three miles to the north. The young man 
mysteriously intimated that there were very 
remarkable visitors at Cox’s the night before. 
Accustomed to obey the summons of his old 
friend, Jones mounted his horse and went to 
Cox’s. The prosperous foster-brother lived 
in a large two-story house, with handsome 
piazzas front and rear, and a tall, windowless 
roof with double chimneys at both ends; 
and to the right of the house, which faced 
west, was a long one-story extension, used by 
Cox for his bedroom. The house is on a 
slight elevation, and has both an outer and 
inner yard, to both of which are gates. With 
its trellis-work and vines, fruit and shade 
trees, green shutters and dark red roofs, 
Cox’s property, called Rich Hill, made an 
agreeable contrast to the somber short pines 
which, at no great distance, seemed to cover 
the plain almost as thickly as wheat straws in 
the grain field. 

Taking Jones aside, Cox related that on 
the previous night the assassin of President 
Lincoln had come to his house in company 
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with another person, guided by a negro, and 
had asked for assistance to cross the Potomac 
River ; “ and,” said Cox to Jones, “you will 
have to get him across.” Cox indicated where 
the fugitives were concealed, perhaps one 
mile distant, a few rods west of the present 
railroad track, and just south of Cox’s sta- 
tion. Jones was to give a signal by whis- 
tling in a certain way as he approached the 
place, else he might be fired upon and killed. 
Nobody, it is believed, ever saw Booth and 
Herold after this time in Maryland, besides 
Cox’s overseer, Franklin Roby, and Jones. 
Cox’s family protest that the fugitives never 
entered the house at all; his adopted son, still 
living, says Booth did not come into the house. 
Herold, who was with Booth, related to his 
counsel, as the latter thinks, that after they 
left Mudd’s house they never were in any 
house whatever in Maryland. The negro 
who was employed to guide Booth from Dr. 
Mudd’s to Cox’s testified that he saw them 
enter the house; but as the Government did 
not use him on the trial, it is probable that he 
related his belief rather than what he saw 
But there is no doubt of the fact that when 
Dr. Mudd found Booth on his hands on 
Saturday, with a broken ankle, and the sol- 
diery already pouring into Bryantown, he and 
Booth and Herold became equally frightened, 
and in the early evening the two latter started 
by a road to the east for Cox’s house, turning 
Bryantown and leaving it to the north, and 
arriving about or before midnight at Cox’s. 
There the negro was sent back. Herold ad- 
vanced to the porch and communicated with 
Cox, and Booth sat on his horse off toward 
the outer gate. The two men cursed Cox 
after they backed out to where the negro was, 
—he remaining at the outer gate,—and said 
that Cox was no gentleman and no host. 
These words were probably intended to mis- 
lead the negro when they sent him back to 
Dr. Mudd’s. This negro was arrested, as 
was a colored woman in Cox’s family, and, 
with the same remarkable fidelity I have men- 
tioned, the woman confronted the negro man 
and swore that what he said was untrue. 
Nevertheless, Booth and Herold were sent 
into the short pines, and there Jones found 
them. He says that as he was advancing into 
the pines he came upon a bay mare, with 
black legs, mane, and tail, and a white star 
on the forehead; she was saddled, and roving 
around in a little cleared place as if trying to 
nibble something to eat. Jones took the mare 
and tied her to a tree or stump. He then 
advanced and gave what he calls the counter- 
sign, or whistle, which he does not precisely 
remember now, though he thinks it was two 
whistles in a peculiar way, and a whistle after 
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an interval. The first person he saw was 
Herold, fully armed, and with a carbine in his 
hand, coming out to see who it was. Jones 
explained that he had been sent to see them, 
and was then taken to Booth, who was but a 
few rods farther along. 

Booth was lying on the ground, wrapped 
up in blankets, with his foot supported and 
bandaged, and a crutch beside him. His 
rumpled dress looked respectable for that 
country, and Jones says it was of black 
cloth. His face was pale at all times, and 
never ceased to be so during the several 
days that Jones saw him. He was in great 
pain from his broken ankle, which had suffered 
a fracture of one of the two bones in the leg, 
down close to the foot. It would not have 
given him any very great pain but for the ex- 
ertion of his escape, which irritated it by 
scraping the ends of the broken bone perhaps 
in the flesh; it was now highly irritated, and 
whichever way the man moved he expressed 
by a twitch or a groan the pain he felt. 
Jones says that this pain was more or less 
continuous, and was greatly aggravated by 
the peril of Booth’s situation—unable to cross 
the river without assistance, and unable to 
walk any distance whatever. Jones believes 
that Booth did not rise from the ground at 
any time until he was finally put on Jones’s 
horse to be taken to the water-side some days 
afterward. 

Booth’s first solicitude seemed to be to learn 
what mankind thought of the crime. That 
question he put almost immediately to Jones, 
and continued to ask what different classes of 
people thought about it. Jones told him that 
it was gratifying news to most of the men of 
Southern sympathies. He frankly says that 
he himself at first regarded it as good news; 
but somewhat later, when he saw the injurious 
consequences of the crime to the South, he 
changed his mind. Booth desired newspapers 
if they could be had, which would convey 
to him an idea of public feeling. Jones soon 
obtained newspapers for him, and continued to 
send them in; and Booth lay there, where 
the pines were so thick that one could not 
see more than thirty or forty feet into them, 
reading what the world had to say about his 
case. He seemed never tired of information 
on this one subject, and the only thing besides 
he was solicitous about was to get across the 
river into Virginia. 

Jones says Booth admitted that he was 
the man who killed Lincoln, and expressed 
no regret for the act, knowing all the con- 
sequences it involved. He harped again and 
again upon the necessity of his crossing the 
river. He said if he could only get to Vir- 
ginia he could have medical attendance. 
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Jones told him frankly that he would re- 
ceive no medical attendance in Maryland. 
Said he: “The country is full of soldiers, 
and all that I can do for you is to get you off, 
if I can, for Cox’s protection and my own, 
and for your own safety. That I will do for 
you, if there is any way in the world to do it.” 

When I received this account from Mr. 
Jones, I asked him question after question to 
see if I could extract any information as to 
what Booth inquired about while in that wil- 
derness. I asked if he spoke of his mother, 
of where he was going when he reached Vir- 
ginia, of whether he meant to act on the stage 
again; whether he blamed himself for jump- 
ing from the theater box; whether he ex- 
pressed any apprehensions for Mrs. Surratt 
or his friends in Washington. To these and 
to many other questions Jones uniformly 
replied: “ No, he did not speak about any 
of those things. He wanted food, and to 
cross the river, and to know what was said 
about the deed.” Booth, he thinks, wore a 
slouched hat. At first meeting Booth in the 
pines, he proved himself to be the assassin 
by showing upon his wrist, in India ink, the 
initials J. W. B. He showed the same to 
Captain Jett in Virginia. Jones says Booth 
was a determined man, not boasting, but 
one who would have sold his life dear. He 
said he would not be taken alive. 

Mr. Jones went up to Port Tobacco in a day 
or two to hear about the murder, and heard a 
detective there from Alexandria say : “I will 
give one hundred thousand dollars and guar- 
antee it to the man who can tell where Booth 
is.” When we consider that the end of the 
war had come, and all the Confederate hopes 
were blasted and every man’s slaves set free, 
we may reflect upon the fidelity of this poor 
man, whose land was not his own, and with 
inevitable poverty before him perhaps for the 
rest of his days, when the next morning he 
was told that to him alone would be intrusted 
that man for whom the Government had 
offered a fortune, and was increasing the 
reward. Mr. Jones says it never occurred to 
him for one moment that it would be a good 
thing to have that money. On the contrary, 
his sympathies were enlisted for the pale- 
faced young man, so ardent to get to Vir- 
ginia and have the comforts of a doctor. 

Said he to Booth: “You must remain 
right here, however long, and wait till I can 
see some way to get you out; and I do not 
believe I can get you away from here until 
this hue and cry is somewhat over. Mean- 
time I will see that you are fed.” He then 
continued to visit them daily, generally about 
ten o’clock in the morning. He always 
went alone, taking with him such food 


as the country had—ham, whisky, bread, 
fish, and coffee. Part of the way Jones had 
to go by the public road, but he generally 
worked into the pines as quickly as possible. 
His intercourse at each visit with the fugi- 
tives was short, because he was in great per- 
sonal danger himself, was not inquisitive, 
and was wholly intent on keeping his faith 
with his old friend and the new ones. He 
says that Herold had nothing to say of 
the least importance, and was nothing but a 
pilot for Booth. Not improhably Cox sent his 
own overseer into the pines sometimes to see 
these men or to give them something, but 
he took no active part in their escape. The 
blankets they possessed came either from Cox’s 
or from Dr. Mudd’s. 

Booth, as has been said, rode a small bay 
mare from the rear of Ford’s Theater to Cox’s 
pines. Herold rode a horse of another color. 
These horses were hired at different livery 
stables in Washington. Jones is not con- 
versant with all the facts about the shooting 
of these horses, but the testimony of Cox 
before he died was nearly as follows: After 
Booth entered the pines he distinctly heard, 
the next day or the day following, a band 
of cavalry going along the road at no great 
distance, and the neighing of their horses. 
He said to Herold: “If we can hear those 
horses, they can certainly hear the neighing 
of ours, which are uneasy from want of food 
and stabling.” When Jones on Sunday morn- 
ing came through the woods and found one 
of the horses loose, he told Cox, as well as 
Booth, that the horses ought to be put out of 
the way. Cox had Herold advised to take the 
horses down into Zekiah Swamp, and shoot 
them both with his revolver, which he did. 

The weather during those days and nights 
was of a foggy, misty character— not cold, but 
uncomfortable, although there was no rain. 
At regular intervals the farmer got on his horse 
and went through the pines the two or three 
miles to the spot where still lay the yearning 
man with the great crime behind him and the 
great wish to see Virginia. Booth had a sym- 
pathetic nature, and seldom failed to make a 
good impression; and that he made this 
impression on Jones will presently appear. 
No incident broke the monotony of these 
visits for days. Jones sent his faithful negro 
out with the boat to fish with gill-nets, so that 
it should not be broken up in the precautions 
used by the Federals to prevent Booth’s es- 
cape. Jones was now reduced to one poor 
boat, which had cost him eighteen dollars in 
Baltimore. He had lost several boats in the 
war, costing him from eighty to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars apiece. This 
little gray or lead-colored skiff was the only 
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means by which the fugitives could get across 
the river. Every evening the man returned it 
to the mouth of the little gut or marsh called 
Dent’s Meadow, in front of the Huckleberry 
farm. This is not two miles north of Pope’s 
Creek, and from that spot Booth and Herold 
finally escaped. 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day passed by, and more soldiers came in and 
began to ride hither and thither, and to ex- 
amine the marshes; but they did not pene- 
trate the pines at all, which at no time were 
visited. ‘The houses were all examined, 
and old St. Thomas’s brick buildings, of a 
venerable and imposing appearance, above 
Chapel Point, were ransacked. The story 
went abroad that there were vaults under the 
priests’ house, leading down to the river, and 
finally the soldiers tore the farm and terraces 
all to pieces. Yet for six nights and days 
Booth and Herold kept in the woods, and on 
Friday Jones slipped over to a little settle- 
ment called Allen’s Fresh, two or three miles 
from his farm, to see if he could hear any- 
thing. A large body of cavalry were in the 
little town, guided by a Marylander, and 
while Jones in his indifferent way was loiter- 
ing about, he heard the officer say: “ We 
have just got news that those fellows have 
been seen down in St. Mary’s County.” The 
cavalry were ordered to mount and set out. 
At that time it was along toward the gray 
of the night, and instantly Jones mounted his 
horse and rode from Allen’s Fresh by the road 
and through the woods to where Booth and 
Herold were. 

Said he, with decision: “ Now, friends, this 
is your only chance. The night is pitch dark 
and my boat is close by. I will get you some 
supper at my house, and send you off if I can.” 
With considerable difficulty, and with sighs 
and pain, Booth was lifted on to Jones’s horse, 
and Herold was put at the bridle. “ Now,” 
whispered Jones, “as we cannot see twenty 
yards before us, I will go ahead. We must 
not speak. When I get to a point where every- 
thing is clear from me to you, I will whistle 
so,” giving the whistle. In that way he went 
forward through the blackness, repeating the 
signal now and then; and although the wooded 
paths are generally tortuous and obstructed, 
nothing happened. For a short distance they 
were on the public road; they finally turned 
into the Huckleberry farm, and about fifty 
yards from the house the assassin and his pilot 
stopped under two pear-trees. 

At this moment a very pathetic incident 
took place. Jones whispered to Booth: “ Now 
I will go in and get something for you to eat, 
and you eat it here while I get something for 
myself.” Booth, with a sudden longing, ex- 


claimed: “ Oh, can’t I go in the house just 
a moment and get a little of your warm cof- 
fee?” Jones says that he felt the tears come 
to his eyes when he replied : “ Oh, my friend, 
it would not be safe. This is your last chance 
to get away. I have negroes at the house; 
and if they see you, you are lost and so am |.” 
But Jones says, as he went in, he felt his throat 
choked. To this day he remembers that wist- 
ful request of the assassin to be allowed to 
enter a warm habitation once more before 
embarking on the wide and unknown river. 

The negro, Henry Woodland, was in the 
kitchen stolidly taking his meal, and neither 
looking nor asking any questions, though he 
must have suspected from the occurrences 
of a few days past that something was in the 
wind. “ Henry,” said Jones, “did you bring 
the boat back to Dent’s meadow where I told 
you?” “Yes, master.” “ How many shad 
did you catch, Henry?” “I caught about 
seventy, master.” “ And you brought them all 
here to the house, Henry?” “ Yes, master.” 

Jones then took his supper without haste, 
and rejoined the two men. It was about three- 
quarters of a mile to the water-side, and, al- 
though it was very dark, they kept on picking 
their way down through the ravine, where a 
little, almost dry stream ran off to the marshes. 
Not far from the water-side was a strong fence, 
which they were unable to take down. 

Booth was now lifted from the horse by 
Herold and Jones, and they got under his 
arms, he with the crutch at hand, and so they 
nearly carried him to the water. The boat 
could be got by a little wading, and Jones 
brought it in. Booth took his place in the 
stern. He was heavily armed, and Jones 
says had not only his carbine, as had Herold, 
but revolvers andaknife. Herold took the oars, 
which had been left in the boat, and sat amid- 
ships. Jones then lighted a piece of candle 
which he had brought with him, and took a 
compass which Booth had brought out from 
Washington, and by the aid of the candle he 
showed Booth the true direction to steer. 
Said he: “ Keep the course I lay down for 
you, and it will bring you right into Macho- 
doc Creek. Row up the creek to the first 
house, where you will find Mrs. Quesen- 
berry, and I think she will take care of you 
if you use my name.” 

They were together at the water-side an 
unknown time, from fifteen minutes to half 
an hour. At last Booth, with his voice full 
of emotion, said to Jones: “ God bless you, 
my dear friend, for all you have done for 
me.” The last words Jones thinks Booth 
said were: “ Good-bye, old fellow!” There 
was a moment’s sound of oars on the water, 
and the fugitives were gone. 
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For the danger and the labor of those six 
days Jones received from Booth seventeen 
dollars in greenbacks, or a little less than the 
cost of the boat which Jones had to surrender 
forever. Booth had about three hundred dol- 
lars in his possession, and he told Jones that 
he was poor, and intimated that he would give 
him a check or draft on some one, or on 
some bank. “ No,” said Jones; “ I don’t want 
your money. I want to get you away for your 
own safety and for ours.” 

It was not until months after this that 
Jones ascertained that the fugitives did not 
succeed in crossing the river that Friday 
night. They struck the flood tide in a few 
minutes, were inexperienced in navigating, 
and when they touched the shore sometime 
that night and discovered a house near by, to 
which Herold made his way, the latter saw 
something familiar about the place, he know- 
ing all that country well. It was the residence 
of Colonel John J. Hughes, near Nanjemoy 
Stores, in Maryland, directly west of Pope’s 
Creek, about eight or nine miles. The Poto- 
mac is here so wide, and has so many broad 
inlets, that in the darkness the Virginia shore 
and the Maryland shore seem the same. Her- 
old went to the house and asked for food, 
and said that Booth was in the marsh near 
by, where they had pulled up the boat out of 
observation. The good man of the house was 
much disturbed, but gave Herold food, and 
it is supposed that after lying concealed that 
day they pushed off again in the evening, and 
this time successfully made the passage of the 
river, though they had to come back twelve 
to fourteen miles. The keeper of the house at 
Nanjemoy became frightened after they left, 
and rode into Port Tobacco and told his law- 
yer of the circumstance, who took him at 
once before a Federal officer. 

Some time on Sunday morning, the ninth 
morning after the assassination, the fugitives 
got to Machodoc Creek, at Mrs. Quesen- 
berry’s, with whom they left the boat. It is 
not sure that they entered her house, but they 
went to the house of a man named Bryan 
on the next farm, and probably revealed 
themselves. Bryan next day took them to 
the summer-house of Dr. Richard Stewart, 
which is two or three miles back in the 
country. This Dr. Stewart was the richest 
man in King George County, Virginia, and 
had a very large brick house at Mathias 
Point on the river; but on account of the 
malaria and heat he went in summer to a 
large barn-like mansion back in the wood- 
lands, a queer, strange house two stories high, 
with a broad passage. He was entertaining 
some friends just returned from the Confed- 
erate service, and was much annoyed to find 
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that on his place were the assassins of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, after the war was all over. The 
men were not invited into the house, but were 
sent to an out-building of some kind, either 
the negro quarters or the barn; and Booth 
was so much chagrined at this welcome to 
Virginia that he took the diary which was 
found on his dead body and wrote a letter in 
lead pencil to Dr. Stewart, sorrowful rather 
than angry, saying that he would not take 
hospitality extended in that way without pay- 
ing for it, and sending three dollars. 

Booth procured a conveyance, or one was 
procured for him, from Dr. Stewart’s to 
Port Conway: it was driven by a negro 
named Lucas. He probably spent Sunday 
in Bryan’s house, and got to Dr. Stewart's 
house, it is said, on Monday, where he asked 
for breakfast, and the same day reached the 
Rappahannock River and went across with 
Captain Jett. This crossing was made on 
Monday, the twenty-fourth of April. That af- 
ternoon he was lodged at Garrett's farm three 
miles back. He spent the next day at this 
house and slept in the barn. Being informed 
that a large body of Federal cavalry had gone 
up the road this Tuesday, he became much 
distressed. On Wednesday morning, soon 
after midnight, the cavalry returned, guided 
by Captain Jett. The barn was set afire and 
Booth shot soon after three o’clock in the 
morning. He died a little after sunrise on 
Wednesday. 

I may recapitulate Booth’s diary during 
those days as Jones has indicated it. At 
ten o’clock Friday night, April 14th, Booth 
shot the President. A little after midnight he 
was at Surratt’s tavern, where he received his 
carbine and whisky. (I forgot to say that, 
among the articles of comfort given to Booth 
by Jones when he went to the boat, was a 
bottle of whisky.) In gray dawn of Saturday 
morning Booth was at Dr. Mudd’s, where 
he had his leg set, and a laboring white man 
there whittled him a crutch. On Saturday 
night, near midnight, he was at Cox’s house, 
and some time between that and morning was 
lodged in the pines, where he remained Sun- 
day, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday; and Friday night, between 
eight and nine o’clock, he started on the boat, 
spent Saturday in Nanjemoy Creek, and ar- 
rived some time Saturday night or before light 
on Sunday at Mrs. Quesenberry’s. It is un- 
derstood that on the Virginia side he was 
welcomed by two men named Harbin and 
Joseph Badden, the latter of whom is dead. 
The boat in which Booth crossed the river 
he gave Mrs. Quesenberry, who was arrested. 
The boat was put on a war vessel and prob- 
ably carried to Washington. 
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A few days after Booth crossed the river 
and had been killed, suspicion turned upon 
both Jones and Cox. The negro who had 
taken the fugitives to Cox’s gate gave infor- 
mation. Negroes near Jones’s farm said he 
had recently concealed men, and showed the 
officers a sort of litter or camp about two 
hundred yards from his house. Here, in real- 
ity, quite a different fugitive had hidden some 
time before. Jones looked at it in his mourn- 
ful way, and expressed the opinion that it was 
nothing but where a hog had been penned 
up. He was arrested and taken to Bryantown, 
and kept there eight days in the second story 
of the tavern where Booth had stopped, and 
in sight of the country Catholic church where 
Booth first met Dr. Mudd and others, six 
months before. Cox was there, but was in 
two or three days sent to Washington. The 
detectives from all the cities of the East sat 
in the street under Jones, and described how 
he was to be hanged. He remarks of Colonel 


EVENING. 


Wells: “ He were a most bloodthirsty man, 
and tried to scare out of me just what I’m 
tellin’ of you now.” In eight days Jones was 
sent to the old Carroll prison, Washington. 
There he contrived to communicate with Cox, 
who was completely broken in spirit, and 
told him by no means to admit anything ; and 
when Jones, in about a month, saw Swan, 
the negro witness, going past his window 
toward the Navy Yard bridge with a satchel, 
Jones said to Cox: “ You have nothing to 
fear.” The Government soon released these 
men, who indeed had taken no part in Mr. 
Lincoln’s death, though they may have been 
accomplices after the fact. Jones was kept 
six and Cox seven weeks. 

Mr. Jones is married again, and now has 
ten children. He has filled some places un- 
der the Maryland and Baltimore political 
governments, and now keeps a coal, wood, 
and feed yard in North Baltimore. 


George Alfred Townsend. 


EVENING. 


Ir is that pale, delaying hour 
When Nature closes like a flower, 
And in the spirit hallowed lies 
The silence of the earth and skies. 


The world has thoughts she will not own 

When shades and dreams with night have flown ; 
Bright overhead, the early star 

Makes golden guesses what they are. 


A light lies here, a shadow there, 

With little winds at play between; 

As though the elves were delving where 
The sunbeams vanished in the green. 


The softest clouds are flocking white 
Among faint stars with centers gold,— 
Slowly from daisied fields of night, 
Heaven’s shepherd fills his airy fold. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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DANTE.* 


FROM HIS SENTENCE OF BANISHMENT WHILE IN ROME, 1302,TO HIS DEATH IN RAVENNA, 1321. 


CONVENT OF SANTA CROCE DI CORVO— 1309. 


lo visit this ruined convent, which is situ- 
ated on the promontory that bounds the Gulf 
of Spezia on the east, the best way is to get 
a carriage at Sarzana and drive to a point on 
the river Magra where a boat can be taken 
to its mouth. I had a little basket-carriage, 
rough and strong, and a sturdy pony which 
suited the tangled and marshy road. The 
white and not carefully groomed pony was 
called Nina, and she was perpetually appealed 
to by her driver, with every modulation of 
which the Italian voice is capable. He never 
struck Nina, but he spoke to her often, put- 
ting into her name encouragement, reproof, 
coaxing, comforting, stimulating, warning,— 
all expressed in the one word Nina. It 
really appeared as if Nina paid very little at- 
tention to the voice of her mentor, so inces- 
santly heard, but jogged on at the pace she 
liked best. The drive must have been three 
or four miles from Sarzana to the Magra, and 
then, following the wooded bank half a mile 
farther, we came upon a boat which appeared 
to be waiting for us, for up started from the 
bushes two boatmen, and much noisy talk 
ensued. Meantime I settled myself in the 
boat, and was pleased to find the driver was 
to go with us, leaving a boy in charge of the 
carriage. Two miles of rowing brought us 
to the place where the river opens into the 
sea, and we soon were on the little path lead- 
ing up, under ilex trees, to the convent ter- 


Of the building only a piece of the 
cloister wall remains. The terrace is a vine- 
yard with fig-trees, children playing, and 
clothes hung to dry; for, built into the ruin 
is an apartment where the guardians of this 
interesting place have shelter. From here 
came the letter known to Dantean scholars 
as the Ilarian letter. In 1759 there was dis- 
covered and published a part of a letter from 
Fra Ilario, who was prior of this convent in 
the time of Dante. It was addressed to the 
friend of the poet, Uguccione da Faggiuola. 
It describes the visit of Dante to this place 
in 1308, and relates that he had consigned 
the completed mansucript of the “ Inferno” to 
the prior, with direction that he should read 
it, and, after making such notes as should 
occur to him, that he should send it to Uguc- 
cione. The translation of this letter is here 
given as it is found in the Illustrations to 
Longfellow’s translation of the “ Divina Com- 
media.” It is taken from Arrivabene, * Co- 
mento Storico,” p. 379: 


race, 


“Hither he came, passing through the diocese of 
Luni, moved either by the religion of the place, or by 
some other feeling, and seeing him,as yet unknown to 
me and to all my brethren, I questioned him of his 
wishings and his seekings there. He moved not, but 
stood silently contemplating the columns and arches 
of the cloister, and again I asked him what he wished 
and whom he sought. Then, slowly turning his head, 
and looking at the friars and me, he 
* Peace!’ Thence, kindling more and more the wish 
to know him and who he might be, I led him aside 
somewhat, and having spoken a few words with him 
I knew for although I had never seen him till 


answered: 


him ; 


THESE notes with pen and pencil were made to commemorate a pilgrimage of the author to the cities, 
vents, and castles that gave Dante refuge in exile, and to some other places known to have been visited by 


c 

the poet, or that are mentioned in his verses. 
we ae oa 
t ut the notes are necessarily incomplete.— S. F. 


The order of his wanderings has 


been kept as nearly as possi 


rhe illustrations are nearly all from Miss Clarke’s drawings, which have been redrawn for engraving 


by Mr. Harry Fenn.—Eb. 


Vou. XXVII.—7o. 
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that hour, his fame had long since reached me; and 
when he saw that I hung upon his countenance, and 
listened to him with strange affection, he drew from 
his bosom a book, did gently open it, and offered it to 
me, saying: ‘Sir Friar, here is a portion of my work, 
which peradventure thou hast not seen. This remem- 


CLOISTER WALL, CONVENT OF ST. 


brance I leave 
with thee. For- 
get me _ not.’ 
And when he 
had given me 
the book, I 
pressed it grate- 
fully to my bos- 
om, and in his 
presence fixed 
my eyes upon 
it with great love. But I, beholding there the vulgar 
tongue, and showing by the fashion of my counte- 
nance my wonderment thereat, he asked the reason 
of the same. I answered that I marveled that he 
should sing in that language ; for it seemed a difh- 
cult thing, nay, incredible that those most high concep- 
tions could be expressed in common language; nor 
did it seem to me right that such and so worthy a 
science should be clothed in such plebeian garments. 
“You think aright,’ he said, ‘and I myself have 
thought so; and when at first the seeds of these mat- 
ters, perhaps inspired by Heaven, b2gan to bud, I 
chose that language which was most worthy of them; 
and not alone chose it, but began forthwith to poetize 
therein after this wise: 


*Ultime regna canam fluido contermina mundo, 
Spiritibus quz lata patent; que premia solvunt 
Pro meritis cuicumque suis.” 


But when I recalled the condition of the present age, 
and saw the songs of the illustrious poets esteemed al- 
most as naught, and knew that the generous men jor 
whom in better days these things were written had 
abandoned, ah, me! the liberal arts into vulgar hands, 
I threw aside the delicate lyre which had armed my 
flank, and attuned another more befitting the ear of 
moderns; for the food that is hard, we hold in vain to 
the mouths of sucklings.’ Having said this, he added 
with emotion that, if the occasion served, I should 
make some brief annotations upon the work, and thus 
appareled should forward it to you. Which task, in 
truth, although I may not have extracted all the mar- 
row of his words, I have, nevertheless, performed 
with fidelity, and the work required of me I frankly 
send you, as was enjoined upon me by that most 
friendly man; in which work, if it appear that any 
ambiguity still remains, you must impute it to my in 
sufficiency, for there is no doubt that the text is perfect 
in all points.” 
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This letter opens a glimpse into the life 
Dante, delightfully picturesque and dramat 
We have here the scene almost as it exist 
more than five hundred and fifty years a; 
the little terrace, the broken wall of 


ee 
CROCE DI CORVO. 

cloister, with its lancet windows, and the 
blue Mediterranean shining all around. We 
can easily fancy the poet coming up the wind- 
ing hill-path and the frate watching him. ‘! he 
little ruined convent and the fragment of a 
letter are both infinitely precious, each sus- 
taining the evidence of the other. Many Dan- 
tean scholars have doubted the authenticity 
of this letter, but others believe in it, and give 
perhaps as good reasons for doing so as those 
which are brought against it. 


CORNICE ROAD— 1309. 


“’Twixt Lerici and Turbia the most desert, 

The most secluded pathway is a stair, 

Easy and open when compared to this.” 
Longfellow Tr. “ Purg.,” cant. iii. ver. 5 


Ir appears not unlikely that Dante passed 
along the Cornice road on his way to Paris. 
This was at that time the most practicable 
road, and when he speaks of the way between 
Lerici and Turbia as being rough and lonely, 
he speaks as one who knows the whole road 
between the two places. The “ Purgatory” 
may have been partly written in Paris, and 
certain beautiful passages in the beginning of 
that part of the poem show that his mind was 
full of the scenery and images of the sea 


“ The dawn had chased the matin hour of pri 

Which fled before it, so that from afar 

I spied the trembling of the ocean stream.” 
Car; 


And the exquisitely touched sketch of a | 
a few lines further : 


—*“and he came to shore 
With a small vessel very swift and light, 
So that the water swallowed naught thereo! 
Long fellow 
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ON THE CORNICE ROAD. 


Then when an angel comes, it is like the sun’s 
light shining on the water and refracted into 
one’s eyes. Finding himself dazzled, he raises 
his hands to screen his eyes: 


Whereat toward the summit of my brow 
| raised my hands, and made myself the visor 
Which the excessive. glare diminishes ; a ye 
As when, from off the water or a mirror, THROUGH 
The sunbeam leaps unto the opposite side, FRANCE TO 
= \scending upward in the self-same measure PARIS—1309. 
That it descends, and deviates as far 
From falling of a stone in line direct Ir may be 
(As demonstrate experiment and art). : 
Long fellow Tr. that there are 
Here is a morning scene: many traces 
, , of this jour- 
“When I, who something had of Adam in me, — J h 
Vanquished by sleep, upon the grass reclined ney throug 
rhere where all five* of us already sat, France. A 
Just at the hour when her sad lay begins friend sends 
rhe little SW allow, near unto the morning, me an extract 
Perchance in memory of her former woes. eye ; 
Longfellow Tr. from Frédéric 
i Mistral about 
is this the grottoes near Arles, called L’Enfer, which 
— place is supposed to have suggested to Dante 
I rose; and full already of high day the wild scenery described in the “ Inferno.” 


Were all the circles of the sacred mountain, q 
hed wits Ge tow oan ot cur beck we weer!” It may easily have been that Dante looked 
Longfellow Tr. on these weird rocks, and they would natu- 


And what a morning picture in few words 


*“ Virgil, Sordello, Dante, Nino, and Conrad. And here Dante falls upon the grass, and sleeps till dawn. 
There is a long pause of rest and sleep between this line and the next, which makes the whole passage doubly 
beautiful. The narrative recommences like the twitter of early birds just beginning to stir in the woods.” 
from Long fellow, Translator’s Notes. 
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RUE DU FOUARRE, PARIS, 


torship on his Satanic Majesty. The de\ 
footstep, the devil’s punch-bowl, his gard 
his throne, his bridge, his castle are a few 
these tributes to his power. Many such pla: 
the idea and plan of the “ Inferno.” Indeed, have the credit of having suggested to D: 


rally fascinate his somber imagination ; but, as 
the “‘ Inferno” was completed before he made 
the journey through France, it could not be 
that he then and there conceived and realized 


there is scarcely a wild, rocky gorge, orchaos_ the form and character of his “ Inferno.” | 
of rocks, that is not called in its neighbor- these conjectures are idle. The poet’s mi 
hood by some name that fixes its proprie- is a laboratory where all material is melte: 
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AND GORGONA, FROM THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA 
the crucible of imagination, in which it crys- 
tallizes into new and more imposing shapes, 
and is charged with a new vitality from having 
passed through his mind. It should be said 
that Dante does, however, mention the tombs 


at Arles, “ Inf.,” ix., 112. 


PARIS — 1309. 


“It is the light eternal of Sigieri, 
Who, reading lectures in the street of straw, 
Did syllogize invidious verities.”’ * 

Longfellow Tr. “ Par.,’’ cant. x. ver. 136. 


} 
| 
ol 


It was much to be feared that the little 
d street would have been Haussmanized or 
Prussianized out of existence before one could 
reach Paris and make a sketch of it, but I 


One can stand 
Dame and its 


found it quite uninjured. 
at one end and see Notre 


“Or, as we moderns say, declared unpopular truths. 
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great rose win- 
dow, through 
the other end. 
There is nolack 
of evidence that 
Dante was here. 
Boccaccio and 
Villani, his ear- 
liest biogra- 
pners, both at- 
test it, and he 
himself in the 
“ Paradiso” al- 
ludes to the 
lectures of Si- 
gieri, and to the 
“ VicodegliStrami” where they were held. This 
was a straw-market in that time, and was called 
Rue du Fouarre, or Straw street. It is said that 
the students of the Sorbonne used to buy here 
bundles of straw, on which they sat for lack of 
benches. This street has also been called the 
cradle of the university. Its houses are old, but 
probably nothing is left of the year 1309. The 
tall old houses are occupied in their base- 
ments by the small shops that fill up the narrow 
streets and passages of Paris. I sat in the little 
carriage, looking through the dark tunnel of 
the street to Notre Dame in the light beyond, 
and made my sketch undisturbed. Dante, so 
far away from Italy, and coming here like a 
modern student for the advantage of the lect- 
ures, seemed even nearer than in Italy, where 
he stands like an ever-repeated figure woven 
into the ideal memorial tapestry that hangs 
about that land. Boccaccio seems to have 
been of opinion that Dante went also to 


England. 
PISA— 1317. 


“Let the Capraia and Gorgona move, 

And make a hedge across the mouth of Arno, 

That every person in thee it may drown.”’ 

Longfellow Tr. “ Inferno,” xxxiii. v. 82. 
. 

WISHING to get a sketch of the two islands 
from the top of the leaning tower of Pisa, 
from which they may easily be seen in fair 





THE RAMPARTS OF 


LUCCA. 
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weather, and from which point they appear 


nearly close together, opposite “‘he mouth of 


Arno,” | went from Florence for that special 
purpose. On that day, however, there was 
no admittance to the tower. As this exclu- 
sion occurs only twice in a year, on the 
occasion of certain church festas, I was much 
annoyed. Again I went by the road that 
passes Pisa on my way to Rome, and on this 
second occasion an envious mist overspread 
the landscape and the sea, and I saw noth- 
ing. Only on the third attempt, six moaths 
later, was I successful ; and even on that day 
there was a little mistiness in the usually 
clear atmosphere. But I succeeded in getting 
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THE railway from Leghorn to Rome p 
Talamone, the ancient Telamon, \ 
Marius landed on his return from Africa 
is on the coast and two miles from th: 
tion, where are no houses. The first ti 
passed the spot, and heard the guard ca 
Talamone, what a picture lay before me 
was just after sunset, and, breaking the s 
line, there were the old towers and wa 
Telamon. The burning sky behind 

ened the towers till they stood against 
beautiful relief. The train stopped two 
utes, and if I had been prepared I 1 
have got an outline. The next year, retu 
to Rome by the same road, and at near! 


TALAMONE. 


the outline that I wanted; yet he must have 
seen the islands from some other tower, since 
from the leaning tower they do not appear 
near enough to each other to suggest the 
fancy of bringing them quite together, closing 
up the river and driving the waters back to 
destroy the city. This burst of wrath was ex- 
cited by the cruel treatment of Ugolino and 
his innocent grandchildren. At that time Pisa 
bristled with towers, now mostly removed. 


TALAMONE. 


“Them wilt thou see among that people vain, 
Who hope in Talamone, and will lose there 
More hope than in discovering the Diana; 

But there still more the admirals will lose.” 

“ Purg.,” cant. xiii. ver. 152. 


same date, I took the same train, hoping 


reach Talamone at sunset, and having | 
and sketch-book ready to secure my) 
All happened as I had arranged. Th 
stopped as before, just where I caug! 
old town against the sunset sky, and, 

it moved on, the outline was secured, a 
gradations of light noted. The statio 
but a grassy track, so that I could not 
stopped longer there, yet I had obtau 
I wanted. 

LUCCA— 1317. 


From Paris Dante returned to Ita 


believed, by way of Milan. He made a 
visit in the Casentino, and then it is pr 


that he remained a long time wit! 
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NOTES 


Grande at Verona. He is thought to have 
been at Lucca between 1314 and 1317. 


“This one appeared to me as lord and master, 

Hunting the wolf and whelps upon the mountain 

For which the Pisans Lucca cannot see.” 
Longfellow Tr. “Inf.,” xxxiii. ver. 28. 


Ampére says: 


go from Pisa to Lucca you must pass the foot 
unt St. Julien, that mountain which prevents 
) cities from seeing each other. 


*Perché il Pisan veder Lucca non ponno,” 


ite said with his accustomed geographical pre- 
Lucca is placed in the center of a delicious 

y. There is nothing fresher, nothing more gra- 
han the environs of Lucca. It is a lake of verd- 
ased in admirable mountains. The city rises 
nidst. The ancient ramparts have been changed 
promenade that completely surrounds it, and 
inds the elegant landscape. 

cca was not so gracious in the time of Dante. 

his protector and friend Uguccione della Fag- 
,to whom he wished to dedicate the ‘Inferno,’ 
ving oppressed Lucca, was driven from it by 
ani, that Thrasybulus of the middle ages of 
Macchiavelli was the Plutarch, its fields were not 

cultivated as they are to-day, the vine did not 
1 its verdant draperies along both sides of a 
vhich resembles the avenue of a villa. This now 
promenade was a high wall crowned with 
and flanked with bastions. However, at this 
epoch the industry of Lucca was, I believe, more 
flourishing than in our century. The industrial activ- 
ity of this so stormy middle age is a remarkable fact. 
The trades were pursued in the midst of assaults and 
civil wars. During the residence of Dante there were 
three thousand weavers at Lucca, and about the same 
epoch the wool merchants of Florence raised at their 
ywn expense the cathedral that Michel Angelo emu- 
lated. 

“It was probably here that Dante wrote his noble 
answer to the offer that was made him in 1317 of 
returning to his country, which he saw in his dreams, 
if he would submit to a sort of amende honorable that 
custom sanctioned, but to which the lofty soul of the 
poet could not bend.” 

Ampére, “Voyage Dantesque.” 


whom 
so well 
suspe 
road 
tranqul 
towers 


The following is the letter refusing amnesty 
on the terms proposed : 


“In the latter part of the year 1316 Florence offered 
conditions of pardon and restoration to the exiles and 
banished men. The conditions were these: To pay 
a certain sum of money, and then, humbled and 
abased, with paper miters on their heads (a sign of 
infamy) and holding a wax torch, they should walk in 
procession behind the car of the mint to the Church 
of San Giovanni, and here make the offering to the 
saint in expiation of their crimes. It was an an- 
cient custom of Florence to pardon certain malefac- 
tors, offering them to the saint, their patron; but to 
subject the political exiles to conditions, which put 
them on a level with robbers and homicides, was 
making them pay too dearly for a pardon. Not- 
withstanding this, many of Dante’s companions in ex- 
ile, such as the Tosenghi, the Rinucci, the Manelli, 
submitted to these humiliating conditions, and at the 
Feast of St. John (June 24th, 1317) received their 
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enfranchisement. But not so those who prized their 
own self-respect, that is to say, Dante; and to a friar, 
his relative, who sent him notice of the decree, begging 
him at the same time to return, he nobly answered 
as follows : 

“* From your letter, received by me with reverence 
and affectionate thanks, I have with careful consider- 
ation and a grateful spirit learned how much you de- 
sire my return to my country; for this I am so much 
the more obliged to you that it rarely happens to 
exiles to find friends. 

“* And if my answer cannot be such as the pusilla 
nimity of some might wish, I beg of you affectionately 
that, before condemning, you will maturely consider 
it. Behold, then, that which through the letiers of 
your and my nephew, besides those of other friends, 
is made known to me; namely, the decree lately issued 
in Florence concerning the pardon offered to the ban- 
ished citizens: that if I will pay a certain quantity of 
money and suffer public shame, I may be absolved and 
oresently return. In which, O father, to speak plain 
= there are two ridiculous and ill-considered things. 
I mean ill-considered by those who so expressed 
themselves, since your letter, more discreetly and 
wisely conceived, contained nothing of the sort. 

“*Ts this, then, the glorious mode by which Dante 
Alighieri is recalled to his country after the anguish 
of an exile of nearly three lusters ? Does his inno- 
cence, well known to all, merit this? Is this the 
fruit of toil and sweat and fatigue in the hardest 
studies? Far from a man familiar with philosophy 
be this baseness of a heart of mud that he, like a 
certain Ciolo and other men of ill fame, should suffer 
himself, like a criminal in chains, to be offered for 
ransom! 

“*Far be it from the man known as a proclaimer of 
justice, that he, the injured one, should pay tribute 
to his injurers, as if they were his benefactors ! 

“*Not this the way to return to my country, O fa 
ther; but if another, through you or through others, 
can be found, whereby the fame and honor of Dante 
be not tarnished, I will promptly set out upon it. But 
if through an honorable road | cannot enter Florence, 
then I will never enter there. And why? Can I not 
from any corner of the earth behold the sun and stars ? 
Can I not under any region of the sky speculate on 
sweetest truth, without first showing myself as a man 
deprived of glory and ignominious before the people 
and the city of Florence? Nor will bread, 1 trust, 
fail me. 

Fraticelli’s Life of Dante, cap. 7. 


The date of Dante's visit to Lucca being 
known, Pisa and Talamone may be placed 
next in order. When at Lucca, being near the 
coast, he probably took that time to visit 
those old cities. 


GUBBIO — 1318. 


From Perugia is but five hours to Gubbio, 
and witha party of friends I made the ex- 
cursion, engaging a carriage for a week. We 
began immediately to ascend and wind 
among the mountains where Gubbio is hid- 
den. At Fratta, where we stopped to rest 
the horses and dine, we found a cattle fair, 
and such a show of the beautiful Umbrian 
oxen was well worth taking the journey to see. 
These cattle are white, short-horned, compact, 
and symmetrical. They are like the oxen in the 
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Greek sculptures, and a thousand times more 
beautiful than the long-horned, exaggerated 
creatures of the Roman Campagna. The 
younger ones, hardly as yet full grown, show 
their pink skin under the white hair as they 
move. They are beautifully proportioned, 
they move gracefully, and their large and 
liquid eyes recall and justify the Greek epi- 
thet, “ox-eyed Juno.” It was a great pleas- 
ure to see so many of them together, and of 


THE TOWN-HALL 


the large number that filled the great square 
every one was white. 

By the rugged mountain road we reached 
Gubbio some time after dark. We had wasted 
time in the morning, as our driver was late ; 
we had wasted time at Fratta among the 
white oxen; and we had stopped along the 
road to sketch, for the mountain views and 
blue distances were enticing, and we arrived 
late. The town, like so many others, hangs on 
the side of a steep hill; but we did not climb it 
to-night, for our hotel was found in the large 
Piazza di San Francesco, near the gate. There 
is a desolation and slovenliness about these 
old Italian cities rather depressing to the 
traveler, but with a party of gay friends one 
soon laughs off the feeling. In the morning we 
began at once to climb the steep streets and 
seek for traces of Dante’s residence. A street 
bears his name, and on a house is a tablet 
with this inscription : 

HIC MANSIT 
DANTES ALEGHIERIUS POETA, 
Et carmina scripsit 
Federicus Falcutius 
Virtuti et Poster. “P. 


EXILE OF DANTE. 


Higher on the hill we come to a terrace, 


where stands the wonderful town-hall on 


side, on the other the library. This Pa 
Pubblico is a most picturesque building 


seems now to be unused. The grand 


of entrance is dusty and desolate, and 
streams of sunshine that found their 
through the side windows made a g! 
glimmer on the clouds of dust that ou 
steps raised. We went up the grand 


OF GUBBIO, 


case, as invited, and looked over the city from 
a Gothic loggia. ‘There is something every 


where in this old city, in its silent street 


few inhabitants, and those few lookin; 


strayed specters of the past, that is inexpres 
sibly desolate. It has more remains of [trus 


nC 


can walls than even Perugia. It seems 
corpse of the old time, just. stirrin 
neither alive nor yet quite dead. 

We crossed the square and knocked 
door of the library, which was open 
us. This library is of some importance, 
cially as containing a piece asserted 
of Dante’s handwriting. ‘This is a 
addressed to his friend Bosone, the | 
Gubbio. This treasure is thoroughly be 
in by those who guard it, the libraria 
his assistant. It is framed and under 
The writing is quite legible, and the 
is usually found in the collections of D 
minor poems. Scholars do not believ: 
nor do they believe that any autogr 
the poet exists. Ampére, in his “\ 
Dantesque,” scoffs at its pretensions, 
headed in this way: 

DantTI ALIGHIERI A BOSONE D’AGO! 


LiAC 
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THE CASTLE OF 


This critic says: “It may be supposed that 


Dante knew how to write his own name.” 
Perhaps he did, and perhaps we do not. This 
does not seem a sufficient reason against the 
authenticity of the document. We know that 
Shakspere wrote his name in three different 
ways in his own will. Fraticelli gives authori- 
ties for twenty-two different ways of writing 
the name of Dante, one of which is Danti 
Alegerii. All these different spellings are de- 
rived from old documents referring to the 
poet. The sonnet came into possession of the 
library from the family of Bosone d’Agobbio, 
to whom it was addressed. With the excep- 
tion of one or two signatures, this sonnet is 
the only autograph known remaining of the 
man who wrote so much. Asking the 
librarian where the Castle of Colmoilaro, 
mentioned as one of the refuges of Dante, 
might be found, to my joy he told me it was 
the castle of this very Bosone, and only seven 
miles away. The next day we visited Colmol- 
laro. After a drive of four miles we reached 
a farm-house, and here the carriage road 
ended, and we took an ox-cart to go through 
the woods to the castle. This was not unwel- 
come. We liked the cart, which was painted 
with Etruscan figures, and we liked the beau- 
tiful white oxen, their heads decorated with 
scarlet tassels, which were to draw us. The 
forest was like the beautiful oak openings of 
VoL. XXVII.—8o. 


COLMOLLARO. 


Wisconsin, the trees with plenty of space for 
air and sunshine to play among them. It 
was like America and like Greece. After three 
miles of this Arcadian progress, we came to 
the edge of a ravine, into which the road sank 
and rose again, to reach the castle. Itis much 
ruined, and is used as a farm-house. The 
strong ivy-clad tower still stands; the court 
is entire; hay-ricks are planted about the 
castle, and pigs and chickens dispute the 
way. The farm wife was civil, and took us 
up the broken stairs to see the old rooms. 
It is all confused and infirm, but it a 
veritable Dantean castle, and holds by its 
traditions. Beyond this ridge flows the river 
Linci, and that and the wooded hills both 
appear in the sonnet. It that the 
author had been engaged in teaching the 
son of Bosone Greek and French, and in 
the verses predicts that his pupil will be- 
come distinguished. 


1S 


seems 


DANTE TO BOSONE D’AGOBBIO. 


CHARLES SONNET IN 


LIBRARY OF 


LYELL, OF 
GUBBIO, 


TRANSLATION, BY 
THE 


O thou who tread’st the cool and shady hill 
Skirting the river which so softly glides, 
That gentle Linceus ‘tis by natives called, 
In its Italian, not its German name, 








Contented sit thee down at morn and eve, 
For thy beloved child already bears 
The fruit desired, and his march hath been 
Rapid in Grecian and in Gallic lore. 


Genius, alas! no longer holds her throne 
In that Hespera, now the abode of woe, 
Whose gardens once such noble promise gave. 


None fairer than thy Raphael; then rejoice, 
For thou shalt see him float amid the learned, 
Admired as a galliot on the wave. 
‘ 


AVELLANA — 1318. 


Finpinc that the convent of Avellana, 
where Dante passed several months, and 
within whose shelter he is supposed to have 
written much of the latter portion of his 
great work, could be conveniently visited 
from Gubbio, I persuaded one of my friends 
to accompany me on this rather difficult 
excursion. The carriage conveyed us early 
in the morning to a certain village, where 
we were to take asses and guides to help 
us to penetrate still deeper into the passes 
of the Apennines. This village had points of 
interest which we could not stop to enjoy, for 
the five hours’ ride before us must be per- 
formed before sunset in the shortening Sep- 
tember day; we must allow a little time for 
resting the asses and for possible delays, and 
our guides were impatient and spoke much 
of the accidents that might befall us on such 
a road. ‘This was alarming, but our hearts 
were firmly fixed on the adventure; and we 
sent back the carriage with messages to our 
friends, and gave orders that it should meet 
us the next day in the afternoon at the same 
place, and then plunged into the wilderness. 
On these excursions much trust is required. 
The guides might be brigands, or the allies 
of brigands, for aught we knew ; but we hoped 
they were honest men, seeking only the price 
of the two days’ work. Soon the wild beauty 
of the road occupied our attention, and we 
put away our doubts and fears. We passed 
through two or three mountain villages, and 
saw beautiful women and still more beautiful 
children, who came out to look at the travel- 
ers. One boy, holding up a huge bunch of 
grapes, I shall never forget—he was of such 
superb beauty, a dark infant Bacchus. After 
an hour we came upon the path which leads 
along the edge of a deep ravine all the rest 
of the way. Charcoal-burners were at work 
far below us ; and if we had fallen, we should 
have rolled into their fires, for the descent 
was perpendicular. We met vast flocks of 


pretty white goats, which were scrambling 
along the rocks below; and inquiring of our 
guides where such multitudes of capretti 
could be bound, we were answered that they 
were all going to Rome. 


About half way we 
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found it convenient to dismount and wal! 
awhile, and then had our lunch on the grass, 
making a party with our guides, and fou 
much refreshment in a few minutes’ rest. ‘T) 
guides would not allow us much time, sin 
it was necessary to reach the convent befi 
dark, the last part of the road being stupen 
We remounted unwillingly, and about half 
hour before sunset came to the end of 1 
long ravine, and reached a plateau, fr 
which we saw the convent, superbly seat 
among the mountains, whose lower sloj, 
hitherto bare, were suddenly clothed \ 
large trees, oaks and chestnuts. There was 
just time for a very hasty sketch from this 
point. We had now to descend a zigz.g 
path through the woods to the bottom of 

other ravine, where a small stream was tum- 
bling noisily along; and then to cross it and 
climb the opposite steep, where, on a mount- 
ain terrace, stood the immense pile of con- 
ventual buildings. As we mounted and came 
toward the level of the terrace, we saw some- 
thing white moving among the bushes. “It 
is Fra Ubaldo trying to catch a chicken for 
your supper,” cried the guide with much in- 
terest. The white-robed figure came forth, 
but without the chicken, and went toward the 
arched entrance to receive us. He was quite 
alone in the vast convent, which was dises- 
tablished, and had but two monks left to 
take care of the buildings. One of these had 
gone away on some business, and Fra Ubaldo 
was left to do the best he could for us, with 
out assistance. The sun had now set, and 
he took us immediately to see the cell once 
occupied by Dante. I looked with deep inter- 
est on this little stone room where Dante 
lived seven months, and in which it is be- 
lieved that he wrote much of his poem. From 
the little window are seen only mountain 
tops, now darkening in the twilight. Unfort- 
unately the room, vaulted in stone, like all 
the rooms of this well-built convent, has been 
daubed with coarse fresco decorations, mak- 
ing it look like a fifth-rate caffe. Fra Ubaldo 
simply said that this had been done because 
so many people came to see it! I madea 
sketch from the window through which the 
poet must so often have looked, and near 
which he must have sat to write. We saw 
the library, but the books had all been re- 
moved, and it had been modernized with new 
shelves. They have here a marble bust of 
Dante, and a tablet recording his visit. As 
it was now nearly dark, Fra Ubaldo invited 
us into the refectory to partake of soup and 
pigeons. These birds had not, like the chick- 
ens, been able to avoid their fate. We ate 
from the long and broad carved oaken ta- 
bles, sitting on the heavy oaken benches, and 
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CONVENT OF AVELLANA 


wondered to find ourselves here. Then the 
good friar took the lamp, and proposed to 
show us to our bedroom. Passing through 
corridors heaped with grain, spread to dry, 
he showed us to a tiny cell which looked 
very clean and comfortable ; and bidding us 
knock on the wall if we should want any- 
thing, he vanished. The strangeness of our 
situation in that vast, lonely convent, and 
the memories and almost the presence of 
Dante, made sleep nearly impossible. At 
day-break, Fra Ubaldo knocked and told us 
we would find a cup of coffee in the refec- 
tory. We hastily dressed, and already felt 
much invigorated by the keen and sweet 
mountain air. This convent stands on very 
high ground, and from the neighboring peak 
of Monte Catria you may discern the sea on 
both sides of Italy. I desired to see the out- 
side of Dante’s window, and went by a back 
door to that end of the convent just on the 
verge of the ravine. I had difficulty in find- 
ing a spot far enough from the wall to make 
a tiny sketch, so closely did the ravine crowd 
the convent; but at last found a projection 
that supported me. We now bade good-bye 
to our kind host, and had some difficulty in 


persuading him to accept a trifle “ for the use 
of the convent.” This man was very kindly 
and very modest. He could not answer our 
many questions about the convent, even did 
not know its age, and lamented that he was 
not capace for those things, and that the other 
brother was not at home, who might have 
satisfied us. The morning was brilliant, the 
air so sweet and pure that we wished only to 
stay longer and enjoy it. The situation of 
this convent is magnificent, and sheltered on 
the east, north, and west by mountains; it is 
only open on the south. It was a delight, 
this early ride, climbing and scrambling 
through the forest; and when we had passed 
down to the bed of the stream, and climbed 
the opposite bank, and wound through the 
forest pathways till we came to the place 
where we must lose sight of this wonderful 
old building, we could hardly persuade our- 
selves to leave it. Some part of the building 
is very old; all the rooms are of stone and 
vaulted ; no plaster or other inferior material 
is seen. There is no carriage-road leading to 
it. There are but three paths by which you 
can reach Avellana, and one of these, the 
best, is a rough cart-road. I give the pas- 
sage in the “ Paradiso” where Dante speaks of 
this retreat : 
** Betwixt two shores of Italy rise cliffs, 
And not far distant from thy native place, 
So high the thunders far below them sound, 
And form a ridge that Catria is called, 
*Neath which is consecrate a hermitage, 
Wont to be dedicate to worship only.” 
Longfellow Tr. “ Par.,”’ cant. xxi. 106-111. 


DUINO CASTLE —1I319. 


Ir has been believed by some that in this 
old castle, on the Adriatic Sea, Dante was the 
guest of Ugone, Conte di Duino. This place is 
not far from the Venice and Trieste Railway, 
and Monfalcone is the station where one must 
descend to reach it. I came to it from Gérz 
the day after leaving Tolmino. As it rained 
when I left Gérz early in the morning, I put 
my luggage in for Trieste, and gave up my 
intention of visiting Duino that day. But, 
being arrived at Monfalcone, I found the 
sun shining, and again I changed my plans 
and descended. I found at the station one 
carriage, old and dusty, a wretched horse, 
and a ragamuffin driver. This man said that 
Duino Castle was eight miles away, and 
that he could bring me there in half an hour. 
We started and dragged over a dreary coun- 
try, very ridgy and stony, and without any 
vegetation. Had it been more level, the sea 
would have been visible, for it was all around 
us; but the rough face of the country im- 
peded the view everywhere. The driver 
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vexed me by perpetually teazing his wretched 
horse with the whip; I assured him I was in 
no haste, but he only laughed stupidly, as 
if he thought I must be joking. Finding he 
gave no heed to what I said, I remarked: 


side of which was a wall, pierced with arched 
openings, with vines and pots of flowers 
decorating them, and showing the sea very 
near. Surprised, I said to the driver, “ liut 
this castle is inhabited! Who lives her 


WINDOW OF THE CELL OCCUPIED BY DANTE IN THE CONVENT OF AVELLANA, 


“Take care, or some fine morning you will 
wake and find yourself a horse! How would 
you like that? Even the Madonna could 
not help you then.” He looked rather scared, 
laughed uneasily, used the whip less fre- 
quently, and now and then he glanced fur- 
tively at me, as if to see if I looked like a 
sorceress, of which I fear he found no signs. 
After four or five miles we came to a rather 
poor-looking village, beyond which was a 
large and high wall without windows, over 
which peeped a tower. This, the driver said, 
was Duino Castle, and asked, “ did I want to 
go up to it?” Ofcourse I did, both to see 
the ruin, and to find a good spot for sketch- 
ing it. Now the guide-book says there is 
Duino Castle by the sea, and near it a 
modern chdfeau. We had already passed a 
smart-looking villa, which I supposed was the 
chéteau referred to, and drew up to the high 
wall I have spoken of. As we turned the 
end of the wall we came into an avenue, one 


“The Princess H.” Then I stopped the 
carriage and walked into the court of the 
castle, where I found flower-beds, vines, and 
sculpture, and an old Roman tower rising 
out of a bed of ivy. I looked for a servant, 
and one presently appeared who would 
take my message, but went for another, 
also declined to receive it and called a t 

the lady’s maid. She took my messag: 
her mistress, asking permission for m 
make a drawing of the old tower, and ad 
that it was because Dante had been 

that I wished to do it. The woman retu 
immediately with a cordial answer. 
Princess begged me to draw what I pk 
and said a lady who spoke English w 
come down immediately. Just as | 
fixed my seat for making a sketch o 
tower, Madame de W., the English gover! 
accompanied by her pupil, the young 
cess, came to me. They were full of kind 
and interest, and presently the lady o 
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castle herself appeared. She was very court- 
eous, and thought it a charming work in which 
| was engaged, and inquired in perfectly good 
English how I came to think of anything so 
delightful. I explained that my interest in 
Dante, my interest in Italy, and my love of 
drawing had made it quite natural for me to 
undertake this enterprise, and that I found 
the quest more and more interesting. After 

ittle conversation, she reminded me that 
there was no train to Trieste till evening, and 
invited me very cordially to dine and pass 
the day. I then remembered, with dismay, 
my dusty traveling dress, which I had thought 
quite suitable to meet the owls and bats of a 
uined castle, and that I had no means to 
make a decent toilet for the dinner-table. 
But the lady would not admit my excuses, 
but would have me as | was, saying that she 
lived without ceremony, dining at one o’clock, 
and that she wished to show me her castle, 
Dante’s balcony, Palladio’s staircase, the pict- 
ure gallery, and Paul Veronese’s dome, and 
kindly adding, “ I am sure you will enjoy this 
more than sitting at the station all day. You 
must remain.” And I was easily conquered 
by such sweet and cordial kindness. The 
governess and her charge had returned to 


DOUBLE CAVE 


their studies, and when mysketch was finished 
the Princess came again, and herself walked 
with me through the castle, explaining its 
points of interest, and left me at the room 
where I was to make myself comfortable. 
Presently came Madame de W., who assisted 


me to prepare for dinner. We were here 
joined by the French governess and went 
together to the dining-room. The young 
Princess placed herself next to me, and asked 
many questions about the forests that she 
imagined still surrounded New York, about 
the poet Longfellow, and about the American 
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Indians, and whether they were not very beau- 
tiful and very good. I could only say that they 
were sometimes so considered, remembering 
our own young enthusiasms. I ought to have 
had my friend H. H. by my side to describe 
their virtues and their wrongs; she would 
have found a willing listener. I was then 
asked to name a book that would tel! all 
about these Indians. I could only think of 
Catlin’s work on this subject; but, of course, 
it could not be procured at Duino. But 
there was a book that I was sure might be 
found there, and mentioned Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha,” though fearing it might be some 
what too mythical food to offer to a young 
mind hungry for facts. The young lady de 
clared that she would read it before to-mor 
row. ‘And why such haste? Why before 
to-morrow ?” “ Oh, because my brothers are 
coming home to-morrow, and I want to tell 
them all about the Indians.” My young lady 
was a charming enthusiast of sixteen, as fair 
and fresh as a wild rose, and full of life, im- 
patience, and gayety. 

After dinner I was shown the castle. The 
young lady led me through the darkened 
library, and pushed open the shutters of a 
window which disclosed a wide stone balcony, 


AT TOLMINO. 


From it is seen a most 
enchanting sea view. Something white glit- 
ters in the blue distance; that is Trieste. 
Nearer, a point is shown as Miramar. A line 
of cliffs, beginning near the castle, marks the 
shore till it is lost in the airy line of distance. 
The sea had that wonderful glitter, like blue 
diamonds, that it often has in hot and breezy 
weather; and if Dante saw it softened by a 
silvery mist, as it was to-day, it must have 
chased away even his gloom. Then came 
the interior of the castle, Palladio’s circular 
staircase, and a fresco by Paul Veronese in 


still called Dante’s. 
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the dome above it. After this the picture 
gallery, where were many good Venetian 
pictures, and among them a very precious 
portrait by Vandyke. This gallery is very 
rich in good pictures for a private collection. 
I was then shown the state apartments and 
the chapel, and, lastly, the boudoir of the 
Princess, with all her favorite souvenirs, and 
a loggia filled with flowers and overlooking 
the beautiful Adriatic. There is a ruin on the 
shore, but it is of a much older castle than 
this one, and it must have been a hopeless 
ruin even in the time of Dante. This princess 
is the last of that Della Torre family to which 
Dante’s hosts belonged, and I think the old 
Roman tower in the court-yard must have 
given the name to this family ; but this is my 
own conjecture. 

After this we came into the castle court 
and had coffee under the arcade, and one 
more pleasant hour was passed before leav- 
ing Duino; and, with many hopes of meeting 
again, I parted from these kind hosts, and 
ended a day which seemed as if I had passed 
it with old friends. On turning to take one 
last look at the castle, I noticed that it was 
almost immediately hidden behind the high 
wall, above which only the Roman tower now 
showed its head. This screen is on the north 
side of the castle, as the sea is on its south. 
I have no doubt that it was built as a pro- 
tection against the bitter and furious north 
wind which sometimes sweeps that region, It 
is called the Bora, and must come from the 
Tyrolese Alps, being drawn over the Adriatic 
as through a tunnel. The head of the sea is 
much exposed to its fury. It is said that it 
can overthrow loaded wagons, and that even 
a railroad train has been upset by it. In 
Trieste some streets are supplied with ropes, by 
means of which pedestrians are glad to save 
themselves from being blown away. At Duino 
Castle the tutor and governess pleased them- 
selves with the notion that Dante studied the 
horrible cries of the“ Inferno” from the sounds 
the winter winds made in roaring through its 
passages. They, at least, thought no sounds 
could be more infernal. 


VENICE— 1320— TOLMINO. 


THERE does not remain much in the old 
arsenal of that which kindled Dante’s imag- 
ination — the boiling pitch, the black smoke, 
the laboring artisans. It is now a museum of 
curiosities, illustrating the nayal achievements 
of Venice when she was a great power on the 
sea. 


“As in the Arsenal of the Venetians 
Boils in the winter the tenacious pitch 
To smear their unsound vessels o’er again: 


For sail they cannot; and instead thereof 
One makes his vessel new, and one recalks 
The ribs of that which many a voyage has made ; 
One hammers at the prow, one at the stern, 
This one makes oars, and that one cordage twist 
Another mends the mainsail and the mizzen.’ 
Long fellow Tr. “Inf.,”’ cant. xxi. ver. 


Tolmino, where Dante is said to have visi 
Pagano della Torre, is in the Austrian Ty: 
thirty milesnorth of the Venice and Trieste k 
way. At Goérz I took the Austrian mail-co 
for Vienna, which passes through Tolmino. 

a quarter to four A.M. I was at the coach ofi 
where all was still darkness and silence. 
coach was hauled out, the horses attacl 
the driver mounted, and the guard, helm« 
and trumpeted, placed himself on the co: 
Then at last the door was unlocked and 
passengers permitted toenter. Now there 
peared nothing to detain us, but still there 
was no movement; five minutes passed in 
darkness and silence. Then the clock struck 
four, and at the fourth stroke the horses 
moved. All this system and discipline was 
Austrian, in sharp contrast to the Italian way 
of doing things, not many feet away on the 
southern side of the same railway. We moved 
on in the darkness. Soon a streak of dawn 
gave a glimpse of the river by which the road 
passes. This is the Isonzo. In the dusky 
morning it could be seen rolling far below us, 
and the mountains rising high in air beyond 
it, shutting off the eastern sky. The impres- 
sion was mysterious and lonely; but as the 


DANTE’S TOMB AT RAVENNA. 
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light stole softly into this darkness, the world 
began to awake and every object to be 
touched with a strange, fresh beauty. I have 
often had occasion to observe the charm that 
comes from a partial privation of light. As 
Corot said of his morning wanderings in the 
mist, “ You can see nothing, but everything 
is ‘here ; when the sun comes up, you can see 
everything, and nothing remains.” That is to 

, the imagination has no more interest in 

scene. But here, only when the sky be- 

ae full of light could be seen the wonder- 

beauty of this little river. It rolls in its 

ky bed like a shining green serpent, and 
its curves and its surprises are endless. The 

yr, a milky green, contrasts with the deep 

dowy tints of the forest that clothes the 
mountains above it. 

\t Canale we had a cup of coffee, and the 
other passengers left the coach. Here the 
conductor entered and took a seat. He 
seemed to be a person of a certain impor- 
tance. He had seen from the way-bill that I 
was American, and had many questions to 
ask about my country. He was very curious. 
After a short silence, he would break out with 
something like this: “ In America people can 
buy land, I have heard. Is it so, madame ?” 


“Oh, yes, as much as they can pay for.” 
“ But you must pay much for such nich, good 


land, is it not so?” On the contrary, very 
little. And you can take some of the best 
land and not pay for it till it is offered for sale 
by the Government, so that you can have it 
two or three years literally for nothing, while 
you live upon it and improve it; this gives 
you the first title to buy it. The price is 
fixed, and so low that I do -not know how 
to say it in your currency ; but if the settler 
has the money ready, he, and no one else, can 
buy it.” “ And you say he can buy as much 
as he can pay for!” This was what astonished 
the friendly conductor, who looked as if he 
could hardly believe me. He was accustomed 
to see the forests and large tracts of lands 
owned by the crown and the nobles, and no 
poor man allowed to buy more than a small 
holding. “In America, I have heard that 
every man votes. Is that so, madame?” 
“Oh, yes; that requires neither money nor 
wisdom.” “ Is it possible!” The man seemed 
to have no thought of going to this wonder- 
ful country—it seemed to him so far off, so 
mythical. It was evident that he but half be- 
lieved my assertions regarding the privileges 
enjoyed by our citizens. He had friends who 
had gone to America, and he had heard of 
them no more ; and when he mentioned their 
names to me, an American, and recently ar- 
rived from that country, I could not say that 
I had ever heard of them. He was unsur- 
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prised at this, not because America is a vast 
country, and I could not be expected to know 
every one there, but because it confirmed his 
skepticism about a land where such impossible 
advantages are promised to any poor man. 

The last half of the way was charming — 
always the same wild beauty, and the ser- 
pent river ever more fantastic. At eleven we 
arrived at Tolmino. Here I must remain till 
the same time to-morrow, when the return 
coach would take me back to Gérz. I founda 
guide who spoke a little Italian, and ascended 
the sugar-loaf shaped mountain, where at the 
very top may be seen the foundations of 
Pagano della Torre’s castle, where he enter- 
tained Dante. 

This mountain is covered with trees, and a 
pleasant path winds round and round it, till 
in about an hour we reach the top. Here 
one sees some walls and one or two chambers 
still remaining, and bits of pavement here 
and there. One chamber has in it a hole, 
down which it is supposed prisoners were 
lowered in the olden time. I suppose that a 
gentleman who owned a castle and a wine- 
cellar also provided himself with a private 
dungeon where he could place such unwel- 
come guests as he did not choose to invite to 
his table. From this terrace, raised so high 
above the world, all the lower landscape 
seemed of ideal beauty, and I thought of 
the poor prisoner in that dungeon, away 
from the glimpses of the beautiful world, and 
kept there at the pleasure of his tyrant, who, 
even were he the Patriarch of Aquileja and 
the friend of Dante, might be remorselessly 
cruel even as he was irresponsibly powerful. 

Looking north-east from the mountain, my 
guide pointed out to me a distant spot, where 
he said was a cave frequented by Dante. 
There was not time to go to it and return to- 
day, but I arranged with the guide to come for 
me early in the morning, that I might visit that 
point also, The morning proved fine, and | 
had a delightful walk on the banks of the river 
in a path used by the country people, winding 
up and down, and avoiding all tameness. 

Near the foot of the mountain, in the side 
of which is the cave, the path sinks into a 
rocky gorge, crosses the stream by a foot- 
bridge, and then begins to wind up to the 
cave. It is the tradition of the place that 
Dante loved this walk, and that he came 
every day from the castle to sit in the cave. 
The rock appears to be of limestone, which 
is so often hollowed into caves, and this one 
is double, one cave within another, so that, 
being in the first, you look on one side into a 
still darker cavern, and from the other hand 
you see through the mouth of the cave the 
world of light and sunshine. 
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From here you see the sugar-loaf mount- 
ain where the castle stood, as well as the 
valley and range of mountains. Here I re- 
joiced in seeing what Dante loved to look 
upon, and in treading the pretty path he 
daily trod. The drive to Gérz became 
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OF DANTE. 


charming as the afternoon light 
placed those of midday. Every object 
borrowed momently new beauty; but 
just before we reached Gérz the sun 
dropped behind the hills, and all was 
cold and gray. 


RAVENNA— 1320-21. 


“He saw through life and death, through good 
and ill, 
He saw through his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will 
An open scroll 
Before him lay.”— 7Zennyson’s. “ The Poe 


RAVENNA, apart from its association 
with the memories of Dante, has a pecu- 
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RAVENNA, 

liar gloom ever hanging over it, that dis‘in- 
guishes it even in that historic land where cach 
old city hasan individual character, a character 
stamped at its origin, and that has shapec! its 
growth. Ravenna, with its magnificent Byzan- 
tine monuments, and its ancient and pocet- 
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NOTES ON THE EXILE OF DANTE. 


haunted pine forest by the sea, is quite un- 
like any other city, and was a fit surrounding 
for the closing scene of a tragic and stormy 
life. And here the most Italian.of poets came 
to rest and to die. He, more than others, was 


« Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.”’ 

He, more than others, was capable of joy and 
sorrow, of tender, ideal love and of bitter 
hatred, of haughtiest pride, and most abased 
humility. His fervidly religious soul was free 
from the bonds of superstition and bigotry; 
superstition, indeed, he detested with a cor- 
dial hatred. In this fiery nature were bound 
together all the elements that make a man 
great. But in him these elements were war- 
ring energies which the struggling soul must 
by self-government fuse into harmony. Only 
thus could the great work of life go on, only 
thus could the sad soul be saved from de- 
spair. His burning, baffled patriotism must 
have consumed his life, had it not concen- 
trated and kindled it into poetry. 

The forest begins not far from Ravenna, 
and follows the sea for many miles along the 
southern shore. It is gloomy and wild where 
the sea-winds have tortured"the trees. There 


are desolate ravines formed by the long-con- 
tinued throwing up of sand by the sea, and 
these are often found filled with a growth of 


enormous pines, forming most inaccessible soli- 
tudes. Farther inland, the wood is full of beauty 
and tender grace. Dante often alludes to this 
wood. From the “ Purgatory” I take the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines : 


“A softly breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in itself, upon the forehead smote me 
No heavier blow than of a gentle wind. 

Whereat the branches, lightly tremulous, 

Did all of them bow downward toward that side 

Where its first shadow casts the holy mountain ; 
Yet not from their upright direction swayed, 

So that the little birds upon their tops 

Should leave the practice of each art of theirs ; 

But with full ravishment the hours of prime, 
Singing, received they in the midst of leaves, 
That ever bore a burden to their rhymes, 

Such as from branch to branch goes gathering on 
Through the pine forest on the shore of Chiassi, 
When Eolus unlooses the Scirocco, 

Already my slow steps had carried me 
Into the ancient wood so far, that I 
Could not perceive where I had entered it.” 

Long fellow Tr. 
_ The “ Divina Commedia,” though begun 
in Florence before his banishment, had been 
almost forgotten by Dante, or perhaps it 
was only that he had abandoned the hope 
of seeing it again, when, being in exile, he 
received the manuscript from Madonna Gem- 
ma, his wife, who had found it while searching 
achest for some necessary law papers. He 


* From Ballo’s Life of Dante, Mrs. Bunbury’s translation. 
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then resumed the work, and, through all the 
weary vicissitudes of his wandering years, he 
continued to write, and finished the “ Para- 
diso” in his last days at Ravenna. 

And here we may fitly conclude with the 
story, related by Boccaccio, of the finding of 
the last cantos after the death of Dante: 


“And those friends he left behind him, his sons 
and disciples, having searched at many times and for 
several months everything of his writing to see 
whether he had left any conclusion to his work, could 
find in no wise any of the remaining cantos; his 
friends generally being much mortified that God had 
not at least lent him so long to the world that he 
might have been able to complete the small remainin 
part of his work; and having sought so long am | 
never found it, they remained in despair. Jacopo and 
Piero were sons of Dante, and, each of them bein 
rhymers, they were induced by the persuasions 
their friends to endeavor to complete, as far as they 
were able, their father’s work, in order that it should 
not remain imperfect; when to Jacopo, who was more 
eager about it than his brother, there appeared a wonder- 
ful vision which not only induced him to abandon such 
presumptuous folly, but showed him where the thirteen 
cantos were which were wanting to the ‘ Divina Com- 
media,’ and which they had not been able to find. 

“A worthy man of Ravenna, whose name was Pier 
Giardino, and who had long been Dante’s disciple, 
grave in his manner and worthy of credit, relates that, 
on the eighth month after his master’s death, there 
came to his house before dawn Jacopo di Dante, who 
told him that that night, while he was asleep, his father 
Dante had appeared to him, clothed in the whitest 
garments, and his face resplendent with an extraor- 
dinary light; that he, Jacopo, asked him if he lived, 
and that Dante replied, ‘ Yes, but in the true life, 
not our life.’ Then he, Jacopo, asked him if he had 
completed his work before passing into the true life, 
and, if he had done so, what had become of that part 
of it which was missing, which they none of them had 
been able to find. To this Dante seemed to answer, 
‘Yes, I finished it,’ and then took him, Jacopo, by 
the hand, and led him into that chamber in which he, 
Dante, had been accustomed to sleep when he lived 
in this life, and, touching one of the walls, he said: 
‘ What you have sought for so much is here;’ and at 
these words both Dante and sleep fled from Jacopo at 
once. For which reason Jacopo said he could not 
rest without coming to explain what he had seen to 
Pier Giardino, in order that they should go together 
and search out the place thus pointed out to him, 
which he had retained excellently in his memory, and 
to see whether this had been pointed out by a true 
= or a false delusion. For which purpose, 
although it was still far in the night, they set off 
together, and went to the house in which Dante 
resided at the time of his death. Having called up 
its present owner, he admitted them, and they went 
to the place thus pointed out; there they found a 
blind fixed to the wall, as they had always been used 
to see it in past days; they lifted it gently up, when 
they found a little window in the wall, never before 
seen by any of them, nor did they even know it was 
there. In it they found several writings, all moldy 
from the dampness of the walls, and, had they remained 
there longer, in a little while they would have crum- 
bled away. Having thoroughly cleared away the 
mold, they found them to be the thirteen cantos that 
had been wanting to complete the ‘ Commedia.’ ” * 


Sarah Freeman Clarke. 


See Longfellow’s notes. 
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IX. 


ONE evening, within a week after Reming- 
ton’s dismissal, Woodbury Stoughton was 
sitting on the piazza of the Ocean House at 
Newport. He had just lighted a cigar, and, 
having obtained a purchase with his feet 
against the solid railing, was gently tilting his 
chair to the rhythm of his own reflections. 
He was sufficiently in shadow to escape the 
scrutiny of those who still strolled up and 
down the broad veranda, listening to the 
music wafted thither from the not far distant 
Casino. It was about midnight, but the form 
of entertainment knownasa“ hop” was therein 
progress, despite the heat of the atmosphere; 
and the attendant carriages of the revelers, 
seen through the foliage, passing and repass- 
ing each other, like huge solemn glow-worms, 
upon the avenue which fronts the hotel, gave 
a murmur to the darkness. 

Woodbury would on the morrow be con- 
gratulated as one of the luckiest fellows going. 
Miss Isabel Idlewild, the only daughter of the 
rich banker, had plighted him her troth to- 
day, and he had just returned from an inter- 
view with the family, supplemented by a 
passage with her in the parlor. The old man, 
as his would-be son-in-law mentally styled 
Peter Idlewild, had thrown no obstacles in 
the way of an immediate engagement. Any 
disposition he might have had to complain at 
Stoughton’s lack of means had been silenced 
by his wife, who took it upon herself to ex- 
pound the advantages of the young man’s 
social position. The lover had accordingly 
found the interview less terrible than con- 
vention painted it. The banker had declared 
Isabel’s happiness to be his own. 

“My daughter tells me, sir, that you and 
she have kind o’ come to terms,” he said, 
when he had taken the young man into the 
library and shut the door. This kind of thing 
was foreign to the experience of the ex-circus 
manager. He felt all at sea, and was doubt- 
ful whether propriety demanded from him a 
jocular or a sedate attitude. 

“Yes, Mr. Idlewild, I believe so; that is, 
of course, with your consent. I love Miss 
Idlewild, and I have reason to think she is not 
indifferent to me.” 


“Well, sir,” continued the father, with a 
curious smile, “I don’t see that my consent 
has much to do with it. If you love Isabel, 
and she loves you, you’re bound to get married 
somehow, aren’t you? That’s the way they 
did things when I was a boy. However, if 
my consent is all that stands in the way, I 
guess you wont have much trouble !” 

Stoughton expressed his gratitude in an 
appropriate word or two. 

* How old are you?” inquired the other, 
scrutinizing the young man’s handsome face 
and genteel person. 

“ Just twenty-six.” 

“ Humph! In the law, aren’t yer ?” 

“Yes, sir; I have been practicing about 
two years.” 

“IT suppose = don’t make a very big 
income yet.” There was a twinkle in the 
capitalist’s eye, and Stoughton, in replying, 
blushed with some confusion. This question 
of money was one which he had dreaded to 
touch upon. 

“‘ No, sir, I can’t say the law is very lucra- 
tive just yet. It’s rather hard sledding fora 
young man at first, but I’m beginning to see 
my way ahead a little. There’s plenty of 
room on the top benches, they say,” he added, 
with an effort to be sprightly. 

“T’ve a small property of my own, Mr. 
Idlewild,” he continued presently. 

“ How much ?” 

“ About fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“Humph! Well,” the banker remarked, 
after a short pause, “ I guess I sha’n’t let my 
daughter come to want. How much now'll 
you need to set up with? I suppose a hun- 
dred thousand will keep you going for a year 
or two.” 

“ You are very liberal, sir. I did not expect 
anything of the sort. I shalldo my best to make 
your daughter happy,” Stoughton went on to 
say, feeling perhaps, in his satisfaction, that 
something of the sort was incumbent on him. 

“ Very good, young man. If she’s happy, I 
shall be.” The millionaire paused a moment, 
and then with a relaxation of his dry tone, as 
if mindful that, after all, this was he whom 
his child had chosen for a husband, “ She’s a 
good girl, Mr. Stoughton,—a good girl. The 
man who gets her, gets a gold mine. If she’s 


* Copyright, 1883, by Robert Grant. 
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fond of you, that’s all I want. You havemycon- 
sent, and I’ve money enough for you both.” 

There was a short silence, and Peter Idle- 
wild rose with a quizzical smile. “ I guess you 
don’t want to see me much longer, Mr. 
Stoughton ; there’s somebody waiting for you 
in the parlor.” 

In the parlor the successful suitor found 
his fiancee. She rose and stepped forward to 
meet him. Her face was somewhat pale, but 
her eyes sparkled with a happy bnghtness. 
“Was pa very terrible?” she asked, with a 
joyous laugh, as he grasped her fingers. 

“He made no objection. He seems quite 
willing that we should be married, Isabel.” 

“ Dear old pa! I knew he wouldn't say no. 
And are you quite happy ?” she continued, as 
they sat down together on the sofa. “ It isso 
funny to think we are actually engaged. Do 
you believe it will surprise people ? Oh, how 
strange it all seems!” 

“ Doesn’t it, dear ?” and Stoughton reached 
out and took in his the girl’s dimpled hand. 

She turned her face toward him. “ Do you 
truly, truly love me? And you will never 
laugh at me again ?” 

“Laugh at you? Isabel, do you think I 
would laugh at you ? What I told you yester- 
day was true, every word of it. You are dearer 
than everything in the world to me. I love you, 
—I worship you,—lI adore you. Isabel, Isa- 
bel,—look at me, tell me you believe me.” 

There was nothing of disordered passion in 
the young man’s manner. His words were 
spoken in a low, sweet tone; and as he waited 
for a response, he threw his arm around her 
form in a caressing fashion. She trembled 
convulsively, and half sought to elude his 
embrace ; but his grasp detained her. 

She looked at him with a timid but fond 
playfulness. “Shall I believe you? You see, 
I really know you so little.” She paused an 
instant. “ Yes, I believe you,” she said, softly 
and shyly. 

He took her face between his palms with a 
delighted air. “ Repeat now after me, ‘I love 
you, Woodbury.’” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” She disengaged herself, 
and turned away with an embarrassment that 
was charmingly coy. 

“Yes, you can. Please.’ 
man renewed his hold. 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” She trembled slightly 
again, and for a while was silent. Then at 
last, with a downcast glance and a diffident 
little laugh, she said, so low that it fell from 
her lips like a whisper, “ I—I like you very 
much,— Woodbury.” 

“ You darling!” and the lover pressed an 
ardent kiss upon her lips. Her eyes were 
bent upon her lap. Her breath came and 
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went quickly. She turned suddenly, and, 
shaking herself free from his pressure, bent 
her gaze full upon him. There was a strange 
light of joy on her face. He leaned forward 
toward her, and with a low cry she suffered 
herself to be clasped in his arms. 

“Oh!” she cried, as she nestled her head 
against his shoulder, “ and you do really love 
me, don’t you, dear? For I love you so,— 
Woodbury,” and he hid her shamefaced eyes 
again at the sound of his name. 

He patted her hair softly. “I never thought 
I should care for any one but pa; but I do, 
you find.” And she laughed with a happy, 
blissful glee. 

These memories were present to Stoughton 
as he sat smoking on the hotel piazza. He 
had parted from Isabel an hour before. What 
his own sensations were he scarcely knew. He 
was very fortunate, and he ought to feel very 
happy; so he said to himself, as he watched 
the wreaths of smoke dissolve into the dark- 
ness. And yet, what meant this strange 
weight about his heart, which oppressed 
him? Had he not won what he had been 
striving for,accomplished what he had planned 
and desired ? He wasin love with Isabel, and 
he was going to marry her. She would make 
him very happy. She was a fine girl. He 
would be well off, and able to satisfy his am- 
bition. He ought to be perfectly contented 
and happy. He was perfectly contented. 
Was he? Why, then, did he not feel a wild 
transport, a desire to throw his cap into the 
air and proclaim his rapture tothe world? A 
man just engaged should be bubbling over 
with bliss, and here he was musing in a cor- 
ner. That interview with Isabel should have 
driven away the last vestige of doubt, she was 
so sweet, so confiding, so full of love for him. 
Yes, and he —he had sat there, conscious that 
he was kissing her as a doll, as a beautiful toy, 
—conscious, though he had striven to banish 
the impression, that he regarded her in the 
light of an inferior being. And yet he had 
acted with his eyes open and of his own free 
will, Pshaw! these repinings were but the 
last throes of his subdued romanticism, re- 
sembling the muscular action which makes 
hens run about the barn-yard after their heads 
have been cut off. If it was to be done over 
again, would he not do it? Yes; and still this 
weight pressed upon his heart and numbed 
his sense of happiness. 

Wherefore was this? Did he love Dorothy 
Crosby? Did he feel a regret that he had 
barred himself forever from the chance of 
making her his wife? Bah! He had taken 
this step with deliberation. One cannot have 
everything in the world, and he had made his 
choice. No, he did not love her; he did not 
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wish to marry her. Why, in Heaven’s name, 
should he marry her? What was this tyrant 
that was oppressing his spirit with these sen- 
timental doubts? He surely had a right tocon- 
sult his own happiness in this respect ? There 
was no tangible reason why he should wed a 
penniless girl merely because she was sweet 
and lovely. That might have been the phi- 
losophy of his ancestors, but he could not 
subscribe to it. But did he not subscribe to 
it in spite of himself? 

He cast his eyes up toward the sky. Above 
the wavirg foliage of the trees, which the 
night air was now stirring, the stars were burn- 
ing calm and clear. Their crbs, eloquent with 
chaste but impenetrable mystery, embittered, 
even while they softened, the young man’s 
spirit. He had gazed so often at the stars 
before ; and what had they ever brought him 
but thoughts which were not to be fathomed 
and aspirations that could not be fulfilled ? 
They had been the bugbear of his days — 
these vague, intangible yearnings. They had 
fettered the play and scope of his natural 
impulses and desires. Ideals? Aspirations ? 
What were they but the reflex of a craving 
for self-approbation based on the approval of 
his fellow-men ? That which was called right 
and that which was called wrong were right 
and wrong merely by a reference to a human 
judgment founded upon the laws of nature 
and the laws of society. The latter varied 
with every clime and race. Why was it that 
this shadow of a curse should be hovering 
about him, like some pale specter? There 
were times when men had faith in ghosts; 
there were times when they believed in hell. 
But those days were past; at least they were 
past for him. The conception of an avenging 
Deity was no longer tenable by thinking 
beings. He had no more fear of future pun- 
ishment than of a grave-yard at night; and 
what was there terrible in the vicinity of the 
tombs of the dead, but the damp and cold ? 
What difference would it make whether or 
not he listened to the voice of this whispering 
tyrant? Time reconciles us to all things. 
Time had laid its moss over his wounds be- 
fore, and would do so again. He had no fear 
of remorse. Remorse? And wherefore re- 
morse? His act was but the selection of his 
own happiness, a mere choice between two 
agreeable methods of living. ‘He liked the girl. 
He could get on with her perfectly, —and her 
money would be everything to him, for the 
last six months had treated him badly. He had 
lost fifteen thousand dollars in speculation. 

His thoughts ran on in a swift and analytic 
vein. And yet, save for ideality, for the hope 
of something beyond the ken of man, the 
animal pleasures and passions were the sweet- 
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est. Was not all higher enjoyment based 
necessarily on an assumed or, at least, a 
longed-for sympathy between the unseen and 
the human? What was it that deterred him 
from vice and lower pursuits, that spurred 
him to intellectual endeavor, save a sense of 
kinship with something nobler? If he fol- 
lowed out the train of his materialistic logic 
to the end, where would it lead him? What 
would become of the race and civilization ? 
The race! Civilization! What was it to-day? 
A surging mass of beings, each trying to out- 
strip the other. And whither were they tend- 
ing? Who could tell? And here he sat—a 
man, a human creature, one of them. Above 
his head the stars were twinkling with silent 
poetry. Before his mental vision rose a_pict- 
ure of the throbbing interests and ambitions 
of real life. The unreal and the real, the 
material and the ideal! He was conscious of 
a sense of shame that he would fain have 
silenced, of a bitter pang that would not de- 
part. Cursed fate, that he must be a victim 
of the momentum of bygone ages, of the 
superstition of the past! And yet, even while 
he murmured, was he not aware in his heart 
that in struggle and resistance lay the secret 
of the shining stars ? 

He sat and pondered. Presently he took 
from his pocket a letter-case, out of which he 
extracted a tiny note. It had the thumbed 
look which proceeds from frequent exami- 
nation, and was in a feminine hand. Stough- 
ton opened it and stared at the white page. 
Perhaps by holding it toward the adjacent 
gaslight he might have been able to decipher 
the writing. But this was quite unnecessary, 
for the young man knew the contents by 
heart. The note was from Dorothy Crosby, 
merely a few lines thanking him for a book 
he had lent her. He let it remain for a 
moment on his knee ; then, slowly folding it 
into a narrow strip, he struck a match and 
watched the flame eat its gradual way up the 
paper. When it was well ablaze he lit his 
cigar with this preciousa//umetie. Ashe tossed 
the remains, which threatened to burn his 
fingers, over the piazza rail, the hotel coach 
came bowling up to the entrance. It was the 
hour of arrival for those who had left New 
York that afternoon by the boat. There was 
but one passenger, a thick-set young man, 
well wrapped in an ulster. As he descended 
from the vehicle the light fell on his face and 
disclosed Finchley. Stoughton was standing 
close by the steps, and the young men recog- 
nized each other simultaneously. One who 
was alert might have noticed a slight scowl of 
annoyance flit across the new-comer’s coun- 
tenance, but he held out his hand cordially. 

“ Well, well, Finchley, you're about the last 
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man I expected to see in this place. How did 
you leave them all in New York? How are 
stocks ?” 

“ Dull, dull as death. There was so little 
doing I thought I’d run down here for Sun- 
day. It looks as if you had it pretty much all 
to yourself here,” he said, glancing up at the 
wide-stretching wooden building, and along 
the broad piazza, which now lay silent and 
deserted. 

“ Yes, I’m rather a night-owl. You'll find 
it lively enough to-morrow, though. But you 
must be done up with the heat. Come in and 
have something to drink.” 

Stoughton led the way into the bar. 
While the attendant prepared their orders, 
the young men chatted on indifferent topics. 
“Here’s luck. Ah,” said Finchley, as he 
drained his glass, “that goes to the right 
spot. Tell me,” he asked presently, turning 
toward the other, “ are the Idlewilds still at 
Newport ?” 

“Oh, yes; they have a cottage for the 
summer— Colonel Patterson’s old place on 
Leroy Avenue. I’ve seen a good deal of them.” 

“ How long have you been down here?” 
inquired Finchley, after a little. 

“ About four weeks. You see there's some 
compensation for being a briefless lawyer; we 


get more time to play the butterfly.” Stough- 
ton spoke jocularly, but his companion might 


have noticed the confusion of his manner. 

“TI see,” said Finchley, dryly. He changed 
the subject to stocks, and for some minutes 
discoursed glibly on the state of the market. 

Stoughton felt puzzled what to do. Here it 
was past midnight. The engagement would 
be announced in the morning, and everybody 
would know it. There was no reason why he 
should not tell Finchley. It was much more 
natural he should. Finchley had been atten- 
tive to Miss Idlewild, he knew, but he had 
no ground for suspecting anything serious. 
Besides, if there was, he must hear of the 
news sooner or later. 

“ Look here, old fellow, let’s have another 
drink.” He had never used such familiarity 
with the broker before, but somehow his 
spirits seemed to be effervescing under the 
prospect of narrating his good fortune. 
There was no question people would think 
him immensely to be envied. “ ‘There’s some- 
thing I want to tell you. I’ve had a big slice 
of happiness put to my account to-day. The 
same again,” he interjected to the bar-keeper. 

“Is that so? Struck a bonanza ?” said the 
other, with a grim effort at humor, but with 
his eyes fastened on the speaker’s face. 

“I’m engaged to be married. To Miss 
Idlewild,” he added, by way of explanation. 

“To Miss Idlewild? W ell, you are a lucky 
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fellow,” replied Finchley, quietly, but without 
flinching. He cast about his eyes as if in 
search of some vent for his feelings. His 
glance fell on the drinks, which were now pre- 
pared. He reached forward and seized his 
glass. “ Here’s my regards, Stoughton ; you're 
a lucky fellow, an infernal lucky fellow,” he cried 
with a fierce fervor, and he drained the glass 
to the bottom. “ How much is it ?” he asked 
of the bar-tender with a frown, and he tossed 
a silver dollar on the counter so that it rang. 

“Stop, stop! it’s my treat, Finchley. I 
asked you to drink with me,” exclaimed 
Stoughton. 

“ No, it’s allright ; it’s my affair; I drank 
with you before.” But Finchley colored with 
annoyance. His mechanical action must have 
betrayed his feelings. “‘ How long have you 
been engaged ?” he inquired abruptly. 

Stoughton was a little nettled hy the im- 
pertinence of the question. He could afford, 
however, to be good-natured. “ Only a short 
time. It is to be announced to-morrow,” he 
replied quietly. 

“Ts that so?” 

“ ] shall have to bid you good-night, Finch- 
ley; it’s rather late for an engaged man,” 
said Stoughton festively, looking at his watch. 

The other had lighted a cigar, at which he 
was puffing vigorously. “ All right. I guess 
I sha’n’t turn in just yet. I want a smoke.” 
Finchley seated himself on the edge of a side- 
table fronting the counter, which the bar- 
tender was polishing with a cloth. The latter 
was a sallow, drawn-out young man, without a 
shirt-collar, and arrayed ina soiled linen duster. 
He seemed to bein no hurry to bring matters to 
aclose ; for after having finished his occupation, 
he proceeded to pick his teeth reflectively. 

“Hot in New York, sir, I dare say,” he 
observed, by way of conversation. 

“ Right you are,” was the laconic reply. 

“ Come by boat to-night, sir?” 

* Cor-r-rect !” 

There was something trenchant in the tone 
of his customer which doubtless warned this 
seeker after information that a continuation of 
his talkative vein might prove dangerous. At 
any rate he relapsed into silence, save for a 
consolatory low whistle, to the melody of 
which he proceeded to put things to rights, 
preparatory to closing up. He turned out all 
the lights except one small gas-jet. Revenge 
was here simple and perhaps justifiable. “Time 
to close the bar, sir.” 

“ All right.” Finchley was sitting on the 
table, his legs hanging over, and his pursed- 
up lips were sending forth now and again 
wreaths of smoke. One foot swung nervously 
to and fro. “I suppose there’s no way of 
getting back to New York to-night ?” 
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“ Nothing till to-morrow.” The tables were 
turned. The stranger was the interrogator 
now. But the victor, either generously con- 
tent with a short triumph, or unable to resist 
—for the sake of a mere sentimental con- 
sideration, like pride—a chance of satisfying 
his propensity, asked, after a pause, “ Expect- 
ing to make a lengthy stop, sir?” 

Finchley made no reply. He passed out 
through the corridors on to the piazza again, 
where he walked up and down with a quick 
tread. He did not know exactly what to 
make of his sensations. A feeling of utter 
misery, as if—in the language of his own 
calling—the bottom had dropped out of 
everything, oppressed him. Little accustomed 
to analyze his impressions, he simply gritted 
his teeth in the ecstasy of a suffering he could 
not quite understand, and paced the platform 
much after the method of a wounded animal 
that is ignorant of all save the pain. Life 
seemed a void, a complete blank. There was 
nothing worth having. The handsome profit 
placed to his account the past six months, on 
a lot of Western bonds which his firm had 
floated with success, no longer caused him a 
thrill at its remembrance. 

He stepped off the piazza and wandered 
along Bellevue Avenue, which was now wrap- 
ped in silence. No footfall but his own was 
stirring. On either side of the way, through 
a vanguard of dusky trees, handsome cottages 
slumbered on a sea of glittering lawn ; for the 
moon had risen. He walked rapidly, with 
eyes cast on the ground. He was scarcely 
aware of a destination, and perhaps, if he had 
fully realized whither his steps were tending, 
would have rebelled. He had been to New- 
port once or twice already this summer, and 
this walk was familiar to him. Upon reaching 
a corner where one of the side streets crosses 
the main avenue, he turned down the same, 
but with a slackened pace. Close at hand 
rose, clear and white in the moonshine, a 
stately villa, built somewhat in the style of 
an ancient castle. A grove of chestnuts shut 
in the front ; but there was a skirting of box- 
hedge upon the side of the grounds that 
bordered the cross-road, over which could be 
seen fantastic beds of flowers, and fartheraway a 
tennis-court. A neatly graveled avenue twisted 
its course through the lawn, like a shining snake. 

Finchley stood still. The well-known sight 
had brought him to his senses, or rather 
opened his eyes more significantly to the 
sources of his sorrow. He sighed heavily, 
and, glancing up at the windows for an in- 
stant, turned on his heel. As he reached the 
corner of the avenue again, he almost ran upon 
a man who was reeling along the path, close 
to the fence, in a half-inebriated condition. 
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“G’d ev’ning. Say, boss, aint you got 
something for a poor feller ?” 

Finchley was going to pass on; but the 
man ran out in front of him with a be- 
seeching, cringing air. He was a meager- 
faced, disheveled-looking wretch, with no 
suggestion of the highwayman about him. 
“ Just a thrifle, boss.” 

“ What do you want with money this time 
of night ?” 

“ Well, boss,” said the man, with a gaunt 
leer and a huskiness of tone which he in- 
tended to be wheedling, “I need a drink 
awful bad.” 

There was something of pathos in the 
appeal that harmonized with Finchley’s 
mood. Here was another fellow-being, as 
miserable as himself perhaps, whose sorrows 
could be drowned for an hour by a glass of 
poor whisky. He reached down into his 
pocket and drew forth a handful of small 
coins. In their midst glistened a five-dollar 
gold bit, fresh from the mint. It was a habit 
with Finchley to carry a few gold pieces about 
with him. Perhaps their daintiness pleased 
him, or he thought they gave him an air of 
splendor. He tossed the coin in question to 
the beggar. It fell on the ground with a chink 
and described an arc into the gutter, from 
which the unsteady fingers of the searcher 
presently rescued it. 

“ Heaven bless yer, boss.” 

“ That’s all right. Go and get drunk now, 
—roaring, boiling drunk, mind. Have an A- 
number-one time for once in your life.” He 
felt at odds with destiny and ripe to play the 
social iconoclast. 

He strode on. His dream was dissipated. 
Not that it had been a soaring conception, this 
love of his; but the fervor had been genuine 
of its kind. A beautiful girl at the head of his 
table, in a snug little house bedizened with all 
that is pretty and cozy,—a soft, plump cheek, 
and radiant eyes to be proud of at the theater, 
or the supper parties he would give at Delmon- 
ico’s,—such was its objective end. He had 
money enough, and she would have millions 
some day. But her wealth was by way of an 
after-thought. What had been ever present 
to him was the subtle tremor of excitement 
which her presence evoked, a consciousness 
that was strange to him, and delightful from 
its very vagueness. He had lived, so to speak, 
from hand to mouth through the years of his 
youth, with but one idea as a beacon —the 
necessity of becoming rich. He had taken 
existence as he found it. He had practiced 
the commonplace virtues with the best in- 
tention; but, in his haste and absorption, 
what others did had been good enough for 
him. His world had been the streets of New 
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York, and his laws the laws of trade. His 
knowledge of what was outside and beyond 
was but superficial, and his latter-day efforts 
to arrive thereat had, as we already know, 
been stamped with an ostentatious vulgarity. 

The advent of his passion scarcely altered 
his habits, but a new train of perceptions had 
been awakened thereby. A certain tenderness 
of nature, hitherto unknown to him,—a 
coarse-grained, clumsy article, to be sure, but 
still a reality,— had manifested itself. A grow- 
ing conviction of the grossness of his own 
mode of life had stirred under the breath of 
love, and been slowly fanned to a flame, 
which, though not prodigious, might have 
sufficed in time to keep the fenates warm. 
Thoughts of public usefulness, such as a 
career in politics, that had been before merely 
hazy conceptions, assumed the form of dis- 
tinct ambitions. This new master of his spirit 
demanded fealty, and he had been prepared 
to ratify his claims. 

But now it was all over. The vision had 
vanished, and he was remanded to the society 
of his old companions. As the truth dawned 
upon him, he experienced the repulsion of one 
who comes out of the sunshine into an apart- 
ment stale with smoke and lighted by gas. He 
had never realized until this moment the extent 
to which his interest in Isabel had separated 
him from the past, and a sense of angry grief, 


mingled with despair, kept him tossing on his 
couch until the gray of morning. 


xX. 


ONE evening, late in the following winter, 
Remington sat sipping his coffee after dinner 
at the club, which had become a favorite 
resort of his. He met there principally men 
who, like himself, had enjoyed the advantages 
of a university education. It was there that 
he had become more alive to the feverish 
energy of his own generation, and had grown 
to admire the ability and information of men 
who were but a few years older than himself. 
Many, of course, were to be found there 
who were simply votaries of pleasure— mere 
loungers, who read the newspapers and played 
cards as an existence ; but the larger portion 
were intelligent, earnest-minded men, who 
came thither for relaxation. That they were 
an ambitious, hard-working set it was easy to 
see from the expression of their faces, and 
from the supineness with which they took 
their ease, as if they could not feel sure of 
ever being at leisure again. Shrewd and in- 
telligent in matters of business, they were 
charmingly versatile in moments of recreation. 
Many of them had traveled abroad, and the 
conversation to be heard often bore the stamp 
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of sense and cleverness. Their speech was, 
however, tinged with that peculiar ironical 
humor common to all classes in this country, 
against which nothing is completely sacred. 
To touch serious topics with a light hand was 
there a custom; and yet they loved dearly to 
philosophize after dinner. For the rest, their 
dress was in excellent taste ; they breakfasted 
very late on Sunday mornings; it was uncom- 
mon to find one who did not turn to the 
stock quotations before anything else in the 
newspaper; and, almost unanimously, they 
inveighed against the political debasement of 
the country. There were many who, though 
young, had already acquired reputation in their 
callings, and yet who delighted in company 
to scoff at ambition and harp upon the omnip- 
otence of wealth. 

Upon quitting Bar Harbor eight months 
before, life had seemed a terrible blank to 
Remington, and the wound caused by Miss 
Crosby’s refusal had smarted far into the 
autumn. His love had been thoroughly 
genuine, and the sudden extinction of the 
beacon upon which his eyes had rested un- 
waveringly for the past two years left him in 
utter darkness. His catastrophe with Miss 
Maud Bolles sank into insignificance beside 
the desperation of this really heart-felt grief. 
After the edge of his suffering became so far 
blunted as to permit of rational thought, he 
had tried to analyze the situation, but without 
much comfort. He was all adrift as to Miss 
Crosby’s feelings. Speculation as to his 
chances of success, in case he were to per- 
severe, left him at the close precisely where he 
started from. 

There had been a gradual sequel to this 
frame of mind. Her refusal had been de- 
cided—oh, yes, perfectly decided; still she 
had said there was no one else. Perhaps time 
would make a difference. If he went to work 
and showed himself worthy of her, she might 
come to like him some day. His best plan 
undoubtedly would be to neglect her for a 
while. He had heard that girls miss attentions 
to which they have become accustomed, and 
that a lover has much more chance if he 
fights shy of one who has given him the mit- 
ten. Little by little he began to take more 
interest in his down-town work. He felt that 
he ought not to allow his scheme of life to be 
interfered with by a disappointment of this 
kind. Marriage was only an incident in a 
man’s career; and, however deplorable it 
might be to meet with disaster where hopes 
had been garnered up, despair ought not to 
be permitted to encroach too far. It may be, 
too, there was a dash of vengeance in his in- 
dustry. He would like to distinguish himself, 
and prove to Miss Crosby how much she had 
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lost by throwing him overboard. Girls do not 
like to see their suitors recover from the 
effects of a somersault too easily. If she 
could hear that he was able to be so diligent, 
would not the sweetness of her triumph be 
sensibly diminished ? 

But the concomitant of these resolutions had 
been much thoughtfulness and some cynicism. 
It pleased him to represent to himself that a 
material view of existence was the most satis- 
factory, and that love, was only a delusion. 
It was more difficult to remain faithful to the 
idealism which he used to woo in his younger 
days. Modern life, with its whirl of prosaic 
business cares and worldly pleasures, re- 
minded him of a country road in midsum- 
mer, upon which a pitiless sun pours down, 
where the foliage on either side is shabby 
with choking dust, and no breeze stirs. He 
lived on from day to day; he enjoyed himself 
in a certain measure, but it was so difficult to 
extract from existence aught that was exhila- 
rating or refreshing to that inner sense of 
aspiration. The spiritual oxygen of creation 
seemed to have become exhausted, and the 
world to lie, like the landscape of his vision, 
veiled in depressing dust. 

It was best to take life quietly and sensibly. 
He enjoyed his profession, and he had the 
means to indulge in all rational amusements. 
His bachelor days were lapped in comfort, if 
he would but look at the matter philosoph- 
ically. Ah, that was just what he did do— 
look at the matter philosophically! There 
was the whole difficulty. It was the philoso- 
phy of life which lay at the root of his trouble. 
It was that great enigma of the whence and 
the wherefore and the whither, rising up for- 
ever in his thoughts, that doomed him to 
unrest. Not purely selfish was his struggle 
for the means of living and the meed of fame; 
but with his daily work was mingled a desire 
to do the best he could, to contribute his mite 
toward the solution of that mystery which he 
could never expect to upravel. Others were 
working around him in the same spirit. They 
toiled until the flesh was weary, and then 
they drowned fatigue in full-fledged pleasure. 
But still it was a hard and hueless labor, like 
that of the mine, unillumined by the rays of 
a warm and definite inspiration. It was, as it 
were, a standing face to face with fate, the 
heart whispering the while, “‘ We will be faith- 
ful, but we have no hope.” Whither was this 
strife of humanity tending? Has the world 
advanced in the drift and intensity of its as- 
pirations from what it was a hundred years 
ago? Mankind were more comfortable now, 
doubtless; they understood better how to take 
care of themselves, to ward off disease, and 
to abbreviate suffering ; but did the spirit that 
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animated men’s breasts to-day soar above the 
cold and leaden realities of material things ? 

And yet, with changing mood, he would 
perhaps oftener dwell upon the sincerity of 
modern labor, on the enthusiastic, critical, 
and patient temper of research in all fields, 
the stern desire for truth at every cost. This, 
at least, was the attitude of a vast contingent 
of intelligent, sober-minded men, who neither 
flaunted in society nor figured in the news- 
papers. The new and marvelous inventions 
of science, the countless schemes and appli- 
ances for the bettering of the condition of the 
poor and ignorant, the vast foundations for 
the spread of knowledge, alike testified to 
the danger of judging the world’s core by 
the pulsation of its extremities. The fashion- 
able whirl and socialistic outcries were but 
as the chaff upon the threshing-floor, or the 
sparks from the grindstone. 

On New Year's day he called upon Dor- 
othy. She was not at home, and so it chanced 
that he scarcely saw her all winter. They had 
exchanged a few words at parties; that was 
all. But Remington rarely went to parties 
now. Indeed, it was a matter of comment 
that he was completely changed. Miss Law- 
ton declared, as he shook hands with her at 
the last of the “ Late and Plentiful” germans, 
that she had hardly laid eyes on him for six 
months. “I hear you are d/as¢, Mr. Reming- 
ton.” 

“ Not so bad as that, I hope; call it busy.” 

The only person of the other sex with whom 
Remington had cultivated an intimacy of late 
was Mrs. Tom Fielding. He had got into the 
way of dropping in at her house in the even- 
ing. After coming up town he would dress 
himself, dine at the club, read the papers for 
half an hour, and then, if he did not play 
whist or go to the theater, would turn his 
steps toward her door, which was only a block 
distant. He had found her an extremely 
agreeable companion. She was very sym- 
pathetic, and evinced a keen interest in liter- 
ary and artistic matters. 

The early part of the winter, Remington 
had flattered himself that male society suf- 
ficed for all his needs in the way of com- 
panionship. He had been quite content to 
establish himself with his cigar in an easy- 
chair, and chat the evening away with some 
friend at the club—often with Lattimer, who 
was a suggestive spirit, and occasionally with 
Ramsay Whiting. During such hours time 
took unto itself wings. The conversation, 
beginning with the surroundings and the cur- 
rent gossip, would branch off to the stock 
market, travel by short stages from politics to 
sociology, and finally arrive at immortality. 
At length would come a pause,—a reflective 
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draining of the last drops of the beverage, as 
if there were an expectation of catching a 
glimpse of the infinite at the bottom of the 
glass,—and that glance at the watch which 
accompanies a return to consciousness. 

“ Another drink ?” 

“ Thank you, I believe not.” 

Then followed the struggle back into his 
ulster, and the stroll in the cool night air 
along the deserted pavements. He would 
glance at the chaste stars, and feel their in- 
fluence probe, as it were, his unhealed wound. 
He was perfectly happy in communion with 
his own sex. A fig for the society of the other! 

That had been two months ago; but to- 
night he sat stirring his coffee in the pleasant 
consciousness that he was to spend the even- 
ing with an attractive woman—one who was 
intelligent enough to understand him, and 
clever on her own account withal. He 
glanced at the clock ; it was later than usual, 
for he had been detained at the office. It 
would be time to go in a few minutes. He 
took up the evening paper, and came upon 
Woodbury Stoughton’s name as a newly ap- 
pointed director of several important concerns 
in which his father-in-law held a controlling 
interest. He had not seen so much of Wood- 


bury since his marriage; their pursuits and 
ideas, too, seemed less in common than for- 
merly ; though he now and then dropped in 


to dinner at his friend’s beautiful house. 
Stoughton was much absorbed in his career 
at Albany, but he and Remington had by 
tacit consent avoided conversing about poli- 
tics. Isabel appeared happy. She was looking 
very handsome since her marriage, and had 
been a good deal in society. 

Remington had the Stoughtons in his mind 
as he donned his overcoat and walked up the 
street. There was a tinge of envy to his 
thought concerning them. After all, Wood- 
bury had shown himself a level-headed fel- 
low. His friend seemed somehow always to 
fall on his feet. He had married a beautiful 
girl, and acquired with her a pot of money. 
That might just as well have happened to 
him. Why hadn’t it? He was sacrificing his 
welfare to a mere sentiment. There were 
plenty of girls in New York just as attractive 
as Miss Crosby, if he would only choose to 
look at the matter without prejudice. 

And yet this wavering on his own part an- 
noyed him. He felt ashamed of himself for 
harboring the possibility of a doubt regarding 
the wisdom of his choice. He had always 
believed his attachment for Miss Crosby to 
be of the deepest kind, and yet of late he had 
constantly caught himself putting his hand 
on his heart, as it were, to see if it were beat- 
ing with sufficient intensity ; which reminded 
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him of children digging up seeds that they have 
planted, to find out whether they are growing. 

Mrs. Fielding greeted him with cordiality. 
She was very grateful to him for coming, she 
said, as she was all alone and rather low- 
spirited. Her husband had gone to the meet- 
ing of some philanthropic society. He was 
wrapped up in model tenement houses and 
other schemes to better the condition of the 
poor. She was just reading the proofs of a 
report regarding codperative housekeeping 
that Mr. Fielding had written. Would he 
like to look at them ? 

Remington took the sheets from her hand 
and ran his eye overthem. “I often wonder,” 
he said, “ if the poor are really more unhappy 
than the well-to-do. Except in the case of 
actual suffering from cold or hunger, their very 
necessity to work without stopping to think 
must be in a certain sense a relief. The re- 
sponsibility of choice is removed from them; 
or rather their only choice is between unceas- 
ing labor and starvation.” 

“1 should prefer to starve.” 

“ Perhaps, with your experience of some- 
thing different. But the sweetness of toil has 
ever been proverbial. I, for one, can testify to 
the gratification of feeling at night the emotion- 
less fatigue of the clown. Are you altogether 
certain that the liberty to split hairs with one’s 
consciousness is to be esteemed a boon ?” 

“ That is,” she asked in soft tones, without 
looking up from her embroidery, “ you regard 
the problem of existence as too complex for 
the highly evolved brain? It is preferable, 
you think, to be body-tired than mind-tired ?” 

“« My remark was in the form of a question 
simply. Isit preferable to beat iron and brass 
or to beat the air? The artisan works for 
bread and meat, but what are you and I work- 
ing for,— what are we seeking ?” 

“Yes; I have often thought of that.” 

“ Look back a thousand, two thousand 
years, and what more do we know to-day 
concerning the purpose of existence? Cen- 
turies ago, men loved and laughed, and toiled 
and slept, and ate and mourned, and finally 
they died. That is what mankind is doing 
now. The world is a pleasanter place to live 
in, perhaps. We have discovered how to exist 
more comfortably. We have learned, from ex- 
perience, that wars and dirt and polygamy and 
unwholesome food diminish the happiness of 
the individual. We no longer burn our breth- 
ren at the stake because they do not chance to 
agree with us, and we are able to communicate 
by word of mouth with those who are hundreds 
of miles distant. But what more have we 
grasped concerning the mystery of life ?. What 
has the nineteenth century to say to you and 
me,who have food to eat and clothes to wear ?” 
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“ Better food and more clothes,” she an- 
swered, with a laugh. She was silent a min- 
ute, and, taking from the table a fan, moved 
mechanically to and fro its mother-of-pearl 
sticks, which were edged with white fluff. 
“You think, then, religion is an excellent 
thing for the masses, but that it is out of date 
for you and me ?” 

“Heaven forbid! With the advent of 
greater intelligence we have, to be sure, be- 
come exempt from the delusion and super- 
stition which victimizes many others. We 
know that prayer will not save the life of a 
man wounded in a particular spot, and that 
human beings inherit their dispositions. But 
however much we may grope and wonder, 
every man is forced at last back upon himself, 
it seems to me. We cannot escape our own 
characters; and, despite logical demonstra- 
tion to the contrary, we cling to a belief that 
we are responsible for our actions.” 

He paused a moment. “ Co on,” she said, 
glancing up at him. “I want to hear you 
through.” 

“ There is not much to say,” he answered ; 
but he added that one tired of trying to un- 
ravel the mysteries of living, and sought refuge 
in action. There, at least, however difficult 
the path might be, it was tolerably plain. It 
was possible to distinguish between evil and 
good, between what is hurtful to society and 
the reverse. Unintelligible and bewildering 
as creation seemed as a whole, one was never 
at a loss as to the value of proximate con- 
duct. ‘“ There are two things inlife that seem 
to me certain,” he said; “one is, that no man 
can be completely happy ; the other, that the 
greatest chance of happiness lies in obedience 
to the promptings of one’s own conscience. 
The world found that secret out ages ago, 
and it has outlived all philosophies.” 

Mrs. Fielding was silent a moment. 

“And you mean,” she said, “that it is 
more difficult for people who enjoy the so- 
called advantages of life to appreciate this ?” 

“‘ Yes ; for, being free from the superstitions 
that influence the ignorant, they are more 
susceptible to the arguments of materialism, 
from their very ability to make discriminations 
and reason from cause to effect.” 

“ We have to give up more, too, if we obey 
our consciences,” she said. Remington no- 
ticed that she held her lace handkerchief by 
the tips, and was twisting it round and round. 

“Indeed we do. The thing we have to 
renounce is often so essential to happiness as 
to make the bar which separates us from it 
seem very shadowy.” 

“ Do you ever feel like that?” She glanced 
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up quickly as she spoke. “I mean—that is,” 
she continued, with some confusion, “ do 
things affect you so strongly ?” 

Remington smiled. “ You think me, then, 
incapable of intensity ? ” 

“No, not that. I didn’t mean that, of 
course.” She looked into distance a mo- 
ment, then turned her eyes toward the floor. 
“ IT suppose I was surprised to think any one 
could be as unhappy as I have been.” 

Remington was aware that she was con- 
scious he knew her story, and remained silent. 
He knew, also, that they were friends, and 
felt that this confidence on her part was some- 
how as the act of one who is groping in the 
dark and seeks a helping hand. 

“At least you have conquered —lived down 
your sorrow,” he said presently, with the lack 
of appositeness of one at loss for a reply. 

“ Have I?” she replied, with a tremor of 
the voice. She passed her hand hastily across 
her eyes. “Oh, yes, I am happy, quite happy. 
You must not think I am not, Mr. Reming- 
ton. Only, you see,” and there were tears in 
her tone despite her effort to control herself, 
“when you spoke of it all in such a calm, 
analyzing way, as if faith were something to 
be accepted or not, just as one preferred, I 
couldn’t help wondering if you had ever 
known what it is to care intensely for some- 
thing that was forbidden you. A woman 
needs more than a code of morals, more than 
the husk of a belief to cling to. It must be 
real and burning, and a part of her life ; for 
there are moments when, if it were otherwise 
——” She paused and covered her face with 
her hands. “ And yet you all say religion is 
but a convention—a superstition.” 

Remington leaned forward and touched 
her shoulder. “ No, no, my friend, you mis- 
understood me. I did not say that; I ss 

The sound of footsteps in the entry inter- 
rupted his words, and the young woman 
scarcely had time to rouse herself from her 
position before the portiére was drawn aside, 
and the servant announced Mr. Woodbury 
Stoughton. For an instant the latter stood as 
if surprised at the encounter. Perhaps, too, 
through Remington’s mind passed the thought 
that the key to the confession he had just 
heard was at hand ; for were not those words 
“convention” and “superstition” corner- 
stones in the oft-listened-to philosophy of his 
quondam friend? But Mrs. Fielding, veiling 
her countenance behind the mask that is part 
of the wardrobe of every clever woman, ad- 
vanced with her head poised on one side, and 
a cordial greeting. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Stoughton.” 


(To be continued.) 
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In the last year of his life General “ Light 
Horse Harry” Lee made a visit to Dunge- 
ness,* the residence of General Nathaniel 
Greene, on Cumberland Island, Georgia. 
While there he was attacked with a sickness 
which in the end proved fatal. His nurse was 
an old negro woman, the “momma” of the 
household. One day, in a paroxysm of nerv- 
ous pain, he became enraged at her officious 
benevolence and threw a slipper at the old 
woman’s head. There was a skillful dodge of 
the red bandanna, and then she deliberately 
picked up the slipper and hurled it back at 
him, with the words, “ Dah, now! I aint 
gwine to let no white chile sass me ; / aint.” 

This incident, which is historic, illustrates 
the position of the “momma” or “ mammy ” 
ina Southern family in the olden time. She 
had rocked the cradle of her young master 
and crooned him to sleep with those weird 
melodies which are unsurpassed in the Mother 
Goose lore of any land. As he grew to man- 
hood he was still her “ chile,” and she be- 
came, in turn, a grandmother in affection to 
the children of his household. In family af- 
fairs, in determining the components of a 
cake, the pattern of a garment, or some nice 
question of a neighbor's social status, she 
wielded that potent wand, “the wisdom of 
ancestors,” and quoted “ole marster” and 
“ole missus” with oracular confidence, in- 
spired by the impossibility of contradiction. 
Jealous was she for the honor of “ our fam- 
ily.” The authority thus assumed was always 
good-naturedly acquiesced in; and, when ig- 
nored, was overruled indirectly, so as not to 
shake the old soul’s self-confidence in her in- 
fallibility or the children’s veneration for her 
wisdom, The latter was a conservative influ- 
ence too valuable to be sacrificed. 

Very similar was the position of the “ old 
uncle.” Even the harsh overseer, dressed in 
a little brief authority, took counsel of his 
weather wisdom and his “sperence” in 
planting to suit the moon. Over the dwellers 
in the quarters he was wont to take a patri- 
archal jurisdiction. The children, white and 
black, revered him not only for the stories of 
Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit, which a later Un- 
cle Remus has told to all the world, but for 
the unexhausted stores of similar lore which 


* General Greene and General Lee are both buried 
at Dungeness. The place has recently passed into 
the hands of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, author of “ An 
American Four-in-Hand in Britain.” 


remained locked in his venerable bosom. He 
always impressed the pickaninnies with the 
fact that he only told the half he knew. No 
grandsire ever had a more eager audience for 
his garrulity. 

What element in Cicero’s charming pict- 
ure “de Senectute” was lacking to make 
such an old age happy ? Against all care and 
want these old attachés of the family were 
insured in the love of their owners, and, if 
that was not sufficient, in a legal obligation 
for their support. Who have had, more than 
they, 

“That which should accompany old age, 

As, honor, love, obedience, troops of friends ” ? 


What a change in all this was wrought by 
that otherwise beneficent stroke of Abraham 
Lincoln’s pen, January rst, 1863. Its results 
to the aged and aging negroes are more per- 
ceptible to-day than just after the close of the 
war. There is a sort of conservatism which 
modifies the first shock of a great revolution 
in the condition of a people. Because of this, 
no immediate and general breaking up of the 
plantation system occurred in the South in 
1865. Many of the planters attempted to farm 
their lands as before, substituting paid labor 
for slave labor. In such cases, it made little 
difference to the kindly owner that the old 
negroes on the place should be pensioners on 
the supplies furnished by him for the plan- 
tation. But this system is decaying. The 
owner of broad acres finds it profitable to di- 
vide them into “ settlements” and rent them 
to the “hands.” Small farms are the order 
of the day. Many of the thrifty negroes are 
acquiring the ownership of the “ patches” 
they cultivate. There is no place in these new 
economies for those who cannot take care 
of themselves. “Every sun sets upon a 
change which strips them of some refuge.” 
Many of their old masters have died, unable 
to survive the wreck of their hopes and their 
fortunes ; most of those who survive are too 
poor to requite the faithful service of their 
aged servants with the bounty they would 
gladly bestow. 

It might be supposed that this class of de- 
pendent negroes have their natural protect- 
ors in their children. But the separation of 
families which occurred during slavery, and 
which was one of its admitted evils, in most 
cases left parents and descendants ignorant 
even of each other’s location. Many tenta- 
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tive letters addressed to places where a son 
or daughter was last heard from are confid- 
ingly intrusted to the detective agency of the 
mails, and if they come back to the sender 
from that mute cemetery at Washington, a 
faith that is stronger than the death of the 
Dead Letter Office (for it has been reén- 
forced by a dream) will unfailingly appeal to 
the amanuensis to write another letter to the 
same address, year after year. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the launching of these annual 
missives into the realm of the No-Whither; 
nor is the pathos destroyed by the clause, which 
I have never known omitted, “ Please send 
me a little money.” In the instances where 
the separation of families has not occurred, 
it must be owned that an argument may be 
found for the development theory of the 
moral instincts. During the period of slavery, 
the old were never dependent upon their chil- 
dren, and the sentiment which responds to 
such a dependence was never awakened. The 
heart of the negro is kindly, and this senti- 
ment will grow with time and occasion for 
its exercise; but meanwhile the old people 
are generally left to shift for themselves. 

It was not long after “ freedom come ” be- 
fore the freed people saw that they must find 
some substitute for the loss of the provision 
which slavery made for them in time of sick- 
ness and death. The majority of them were 
not capable of practicing the present self-de- 
nial required for “laying up something for 
a rainy day.” But what was hard to do singly 
could be easily done by societies. These or- 
ganizations for mutual help are very numer 
ous throughout the entire South. Their names 
are startling, such as “ The Independent Or- 
der of Immaculates,” “ The Military Sisters,” 
“The White Ring Doves,” “The Grand 
Champions of Distress,” “ ‘The Rising Stars,” 
etc. There are men’s societies and women’s 
societies, while some are composed of both 
sexes, as the “ Sons and Daughters of Jacob.” 
The members contribute monthly dues, usu- 
ally twenty-five cents, for the following pur- 
poses: (1.) When any member is sick, a 
monthly benefit is paid, and all medicines pre- 
scribed by a physician are bought at the ex- 
pense of the society. (2.) Upon the death of 
a member, the society pays the funeral ex- 
penses, which are on a somewhat extravagant 
scale, and a small benefit fund, supposed to 
be sufficient for pressing necessities at that 
time. The negroes pay a practical tribute to 
the usefulness of these organizations by sus- 
taining them in spite of frequent defalcations 
on the part of their officers. The members 
are almost as loyal to them as to their 
churches. In all contracts for “ service,” the 
colored “ help” invariably stipulates for the 
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day of the monthly meeting and “all de funer- 
als.” It will be seen from this description that 
these societies are mutual, and that, valuable 
as they are for their members, they do not 
admit to their benefits the aged who are too 
poor to pay the dues, or who would be likely 
in a short time to become charges on the 
treasury. To sum up the case: The results 
of emancipation have brought only distress- 
ing conditions to the negroes who were aged 
at the close of the war (many of whom are 
still living, such is their remarkable longevity) 
and to those who were at that time too far 
advanced in years to acquire a competence 
for themselves before the feebleness of age 
has come upon them. Deprived of the as- 
sured peace and plenty of the old régime, 
unable to reap any of the benefits of the new, 
they afford an instance in human life of the 
truth so often observed in geological history, 
that types existing at the close of one era and 
the beginning of another bear the brunt of the 
change and struggle for existence in an un- 
friendly environment. The present relation of 
master and servant is governed purely by 
business principles. It is not expected that the 
employer will keep an employé longer than 
the latter can give value received in work. The 
relation does not now continue long enough 
between the same parties to create the senti- 
ments which have been described. The old 
uncle and the old momma are impossibilities 
to this generation. Time has broken the die 
which molded them, and we shall not look 
upon their like again. 

The old plantation parceled out to strange 
tenants, the old master dead, the children 
scattered,— Uncle Tom is left without a 
cabin ! 

What, then, is the lot of the old negroes ? 
The story of my Uncle Tom will partly tell. 
In it may be seen some of the lights and 
shadows of slavery. By the will of his master, 
who lived in one of the border States, he was 
entitled to manumission upon his arrival at 
the age of twenty-one. Shortly before that 
date he was “captured” by a slave-dealer. 
who paid a part of the profits of his sale to 
the young spendthrift who had become his 
master, and who had resolved to “ set aside 
the old man’s will.” Tom’s story of this out- 
rage, delivered from the auction block, was 
regarded as the best joke of the sale day. 
No one would put himself to the inconven- 
ience of believing it. But, after all, the lines 
fell to Tom in pleasant places. That such 
was his opinion of his lot, he had a unique 
opportunity of testifying. He became the 
body-servant of the gallant General B—, 
who had left one leg in Mexico during the 
war. Tom accompanied him in his summer 
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visits to Saratoga, and on one occasion was 
induced to attend an abolition meeting which 
was held at that time with no great publicity. 
A real Southern slave, a victim of the atroc- 
ities which were rehearsed, was an interest- 
ing figure. A kind-hearted disciple of Garri- 
son, a believer in the “ higher law,” was so 
moved upon that he offered Tom money with 
which to make his escape. To the disgust 
and indignation of the gathering, Tém de- 
clined it. “I’m powerful ’bleeged,” he said, 
«but I doan’ know nuthin’ ’bout all dis! I 
gits my keepin’ at de hotel and dese clo’es, 
and fore God I doan’ have nuthin’ to do all 
de summer but shine one boot a day!” 

Tom’s master threw himself with Southern 
ardor into the wild war passion of 1860. He 
declared that he could stand on his one leg 
and rout a Yankee regiment with his derringer. 
He offered to drink all the blood that was 
spilt. The death of his gallant son was one 
of the first forms in which his prophecies came 
home to him. He could not long survive the 
cause which seemed to him to represent all 
for which life was worth living. Among the 
mourners who followed his bier, no one was 
more sincere than Tom, for Tom was orphaned 
by his death. Since then, Tom, in his age and 
feebleness, has maintained a precarious strug- 
gle for existence, earning a quarter occasion- 
ally by working in a garden or sawing wood 
about town when the “ rheumatics let up” 
on him, On other days he may be seen on the 
streets, toiling painfully along with that inde- 
scribable motion made by two inward-curved 
legs, each alternately coming from behind, 
alongside and in front of the other. His ap- 
peal for eleemosynary nickels is made with a 
removal of the hat—which serves at once to 
emphasize his bow and collect the coin. His 
dwelling is an old freight box-car, lifted from 
its wheels and shoved aside from the busy 
railroad track. There is a subtle sympathy 
between the shattered tenement and its worn- 
out occupant, both left superfluous on the 
edge of the rushing life which has cast them 
aside. 

But there are two days on which Uncle 
Tom is in his glory —a sovereign factor in 
their events. One is election day. In the 
Southern States poll-taxes are required of all 
voters under the age of sixty. There is no 
way of enforcing the payment of these taxes 
except where the voters have property out 
of which it may be raised by levy. Since the 
general ascendancy acquired by the white 
element in the South, in the years between 
1872 and 1876, fully one-half of the negroes 
have quit voting. Having no stimulus to 
pay their annual poll-taxes, they are in de- 
fault for periods ranging from five to ten 
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years, To bring up these arrears costs more 
than most of the negroes value the privilege 
of the ballot. (Thus, indirectly, it is coming 
to pass that suffrage rests, in the main, upon 
a property qualification.) Voters over the 
age of sixty are exempt from poll-taxes. 
Hence, precious in the eye of the candidate 
is the aged negro. He is worth more than a 
score of able-bodied men. In the elections 
frequently occurring in the South on local 
option, the liquor men, who receive aid from 
the West, pay the taxes of their colored 
allies in order that their votes may be 
counted; but in other campaigns the election 
funds are not adequate to such outlays. In 
the ordinary State and county elections, in 
which the rival candidates bid for the colored 
vote, the venerable sovereigns are always in 
demand. They are treated to free rides to 
the polls in the “ phaetons” which, after they 
have been worn out by the gentry, are used 
as hacks. Under shrewd management they 
are voted, with perfect innocence on their 
part, early and often. In the elections on the 
liquor question Uncle Tom is always solid 
for license. “ Whisky was here when I come,” 
says he, “and I want it to stay till I go.” 
“ But, Uncle Tom, slavery was here when 
you came, and you didn’t want that to stay.” 
The argument had no force. Uncle Tom had 
evidently extracted some good out of both 
evils, and was as unsound on abolition as on 
prohibition. 

The reference to elections brings up the 
negro problem. In a memorable interview 
with Mason and Vallandigham, John Brown 
said in 1859: “This question is still to be 
settled; this negro question, I mean. The 
end of that is not yet.” This is as true to- 
day as when it was uttered. Immediately 
after the war, the bummers who followed 
the rear of the Federal armies, firing only 
with the torch, capturing only the jewelry of 
women, domiciled themselves in the land 
whose plunder had been their fatness. They 
became the controlling politicians of the era. 
They organized the negroes into leagues, and 
on election days marshaled these solid masses 
of ignorance with military discipline. Upon 
their votes these adventurers hoisted them- 
selves and the worst types of their dusky 
confederates into power, and played such 
fantastic tricks as the world has never seen 
since the days of Masanielio. It was the 
period of negro supremacy— the reign of 
terror. The “ mud-sills” of the social fabric 
were the pillars of state. “ The bottom rail 
was on top.” In the nature of things, this 
could not last. During the years already 
mentioned, the white race in the various 
Southern States, by a desperate struggle, threw 
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off the intolerable yoke. Their former “ gov- 
ernors” returned to the North, one or two of 
them to figure in records of crime and thus 
furnished some testimony of the grievousness 
of the infliction which the South had borne. 
The means by which this revolution was ac- 
complished are not to be apologized for: 
they can only be explained. 

The instincts are regarded as outside of the 
region of ethics. The methods which over- 
turned the carpet-bag and negro dynasties 
find their justification, if anywhere, in the in- 
stinct of self-preszrvation, which is a primary 
law of social as well as individual life. Of 
course, the high-souled men, whose simple 
faith in principle would prefer eternal mar- 
tyrdom to expediency, protested against this 
phase of higher law. One of the greatest men 
in the South said in an address, frankly rec- 
ognizing the state of public opinion : 


“T will add, at the risk of meeting with some dis- 
sent possibly in my audience, certainly beyond it, that 
there is the same reason for rigid honesty in politics 
and public life, in elections and with electors and 
elected, as in ordinary private business or personal 
conduct. The political devil is no more to be fought 
with fire, without terrible consequences to the best 
interest of the community, than is the devil of avarice, 
or of envy, or of ambition, or any other of the numer- 
ous devils which infest society.” 


But the masses of the whites could see no 
consequences in any mode of riddance so 
terrible as the political devil of negro domi- 
nation. When public opinion is practically a 
unit, there is no dearth of hands ready to 
execute its decrees. 

Since this result has been accomplished, 
the rights of the colored population have been 
generally respected by the dominant element. 
A ruling race may in one day nominally ac- 
cept its former slaves as its equals before the 
law ; but the real adjustments in habits of 
thought and conduct must inevitably be grad- 
ual. Making allowance for this, it may be 
affirmed that, as a rule, justice is impartially 
administered. The purpose is to do that; 
failures come from the unconscious operation 
of past influences. The whites tax their prop- 
erty to maintain schools for the colored youth. 
The negro votes without molestation, and his 
vote is counted. General Toombs, the “ old 
man terrible” of the South, declares, when- 
ever an interviewer is within range, that every 
election in the South for ten years has been 
carried by fraud, intimidation, and violence. 
But the exaggeration of this statement is 
obvious from the fact that since the politi- 
cal “redemption ” of 1872-6, these methods 
have been wholly unnecessary. The power of 
the negro organization has been effectually 
broken ; no attempt to rally its forces on the 
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color line has had any approach to success, 
Many of the colored people see that the 
whites of the South have done as well for 
them as the rulers they themselves set up. 
They never got from the latter the promised 
forty acres and a mule. They realize that 
they are to stay among the Southern white 
people, and must earn a living chiefly through 
their employment and patronage. Political 
gratitutle is a lively sense of future favors, 
and it is not a special wonder when a “soy- 
ereign” who owes his ballot to one political 
party casts it in favor of the other. 

The strongest sentiment among the South- 
ern whites is the determination to maintain 
their present supremacy. This is the mean- 
ing of the So/id South—solidarity in favor of 
home rule, and the domination of her intelli- 
gence in public affairs. She is not to be ruled 
by the blacks, nor by white men at home or 
from abroad who owe their election exclu- 
sively to the blacks. On other questions there 
are divergences of opinion, but on the color 
line the unity of public feeling is complete. 
In such a platform there is nothing of hostility 
to the African Jer se ; no unwillingness to ac- 
cept him as a citizen with rights which the 
white man is bound to respect. Indeed, it 
may be safely said that the temporary reign 
of the negro was submitted to with more for- 
bearance, and its overthrow accomplished 
with less of passion and violence, than if the 
Caucasian and the Chinese had been the 
parties to the issue. The purpose to retain 
the political mastery does not rest upon dread 
of “social equality.” Amalgamation of races 
is too abhorrent to the Southern mind to 
seem a threatening probability. It has a natu- 
ral barrier in the instinct of race, and is pro- 
hibited by enactments which have been up- 
held as constitutional in the United States 
courts. It has been plausibly suggested that 
the intermingling will begin along the line of 
the highest development of the black and the 
lowest of the white; but this is opposed by 
two facts. (1.) The sporadic cases of misce- 
genation have occurred among the lowest 
types of both races. (2.) The highest develop- 
ments of the negro type scorn such inter- 
marriage with whites as is possible to them. 
In this fact lies a centrifugal force acting upon 
the negroes themselves. Of course, so long 
as there are gradations in society, we shall 
see exhibitions of that spirit which a French 
writer has defined “a desire to be equal to 
one’s superiors and superior to one’s equals.” 
But among the negroes of intelligence and 
character, who believe they are as good as 
the white people because they are what God 
made them, there is growing up a self-respect 
and pride of race which forbids a pretentious 
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intrusion upon the social privileges of the 
whites. If the public carrier provides equal 
but separate accommodations for whites and 
blacks, it would be felt as a confession of per- 
sonal inferiority, and an affront to their color, 
to insist upon mixing with the other race. 
When this view becomes general, as it must 
with increasing intelligence, the colored 
flunkey will be outlawed by the contempt of 
both races. The united feeling which keeps 
the South together is not founded upon op- 
position to the social or civil rights of the 
negro. It rests wholly upon the well-remem- 
bered horrors of a former experience, and 
the profound conviction that neither life, lib- 
erty, nor property is safe when it is in the 
power of the ignorant negro masses. The 
white element is solid politically simply 
through fear of a solid black element. No 
wedge can split the former until one has first 
penetrated the latter. 

Where, then, lies the hope for the political 
education which the negro can acquire only 
by the use of the ballot? Obviously, it is to 
be found only in a state of political parties 
which will permit the white voters to divide, 
and, by their division, enable them to divide 
the four millions of enfranchised blacks. 

In the minds of a majority, as I believe, of 
the Southern people, such a consummation is 
devoutly wished. The desire for it is based 
on many grounds. (1.) The danger is recog- 
nized of having a party in power without an 
opposition whose criticism and rivalry are 
sufficient to inspire a wholesome fear. The 
recent careers of several State treasurers in 
the South would have been impossible with 
an alert and vigilant opposition to scrutinize 
the administration of the public business. But 
the national office-holders and their small 
following have not the number or influence 
to make the dominant party watchful of its 
own rascals. (2.) The interest felt by the 
Southern people in politics is far more gen- 
eral than at the North. This results from the 
general cast and tendency of the Southern 
mind. “ Its activity ran after affairs. It loved 
questions at issue. Contest was its delight. 
This mental predilection found its field of ex- 
ploit in the twin sciences, politics and juris- 
prudence. Politics was the science of sciences, 
the art of arts, the absorbing popular study. 
Every hotel corridor was an open lyceum, 
every fireside an embryonic school of state- 
craft, every dinner-party a meeting of politi- 
cal scientists.” These words explain why the 
South filled so large a place in politics before 
the war, but no place in literature. The tend- 
ency to political activity is as strong as it ever 
was, but it is cramped by the existing con- 
dition of affairs. There is but one side in pol- 
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itics, and many are beginning to chafe at its 
procrustean bed. The State offices within the 
gift of party are too few to “ go around.” Of- 
fice-getting is coming more and more into the 
control of rings. In the “ good old times” 
the party put forward its candidate, fought his 
battles, gave his barbecues, and paid the 
campaign expenses. Now all the candidates 
must enter into a “scramble” for the nom- 
ination (which is equivalent to election), and 
to secure it must ply their own resources. 
This has brought about a stagnation of politi- 
cal energy which is wholly unnatural to the 
people. Much of the seeming quietude is 
only the eager waiting for the stirring of the 
waters. (3.) Many persons are acting with 
the dominant party both in the North and 
South simply because they desire to ally 
themselves with the virtue and intelligence 
of their respective sections. This principle 
of political affinity allows no opportunity for 
the expression of individual opinion on the 
tariff, civil-service reform, or any of the ques- 
tions of the time; yet such differences exist 
among the Southern people, and are increas- 
ing every day. Some of these may be here 
pointed out. 

While the South is solid in its purpose to 
prevent a recurrence of negro control, yet 
there is a wide difference of opinion as to the 
method by which this is to be done. One view 
of this question has already been indicated — 
that it would be fortunate if the whites and 
blacks could be divided on issues which 
would divide both classes, and thus eliminate 
the race issue. But there is a strong senti- 
ment which would crystallize into perpetuity 
the present condition of absolute white rule 
and negro subjection in political affairs. Its 
advocates see a menace to their policy in the 
education of the negro, and they are out- 
spoken in their opposition to it. They claim 
that the experiment has been tried and failed; 
that education has had no effect but to.make 
those who have been educated too conceited 
to work; that in most cases the educated 
negroes have simply used their advantages to 
prey on the ignorance of their fellow-men ; 
and that no real progress has been made by 
the race since the war. It is frequently un- 
charitable to charge those who hold a doc- 
trine with its logical consequences ; yet, while 
admitting that those who entertain the views 
just stated would disclaim such an inference, 
it must be said that the inevitable sequence 
of their opinions is the reéstablishment of 
slavery. They are, in the main, the old men, 
whose opinions are too stiff with the fixity of 
age to bend to any pressure of truth. But it 
must also be owned that, even in the rising 
generation, there are young leaders who have 
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received no light from the past but the torch 
of its hatreds, and who flourish that as the 
only beacon of the future. Opposed to these 
errors is the spirit of the New South, a phrase 
which this magazine first made current. Its 
creed is found in Macaulay’s words: “There 
is only one cure for the evils which a newly 
acquired freedom produces, and that is /r¢e- 
dom.” The negro must be educated in the 
responsibilities of citizenship, and this train- 
ing must be made practical by the use of the 
ballot. Irrespective of the interests of the 
black race, the general welfare does not per- 
mit a mass of ignorant, easily duped voters 
in the nation’s midst. “The work of removing 
illiteracy which the Southern States have un- 
dertaken, but which they are without re- 
sources to accomplish, should be generously 
aided by the large hand of the Nation. The 
vanity and want of principle exhibited by a 
few educated negroes are not arguments for 
keeping millions in ignorance, but rather for 
removing the ground of conceit and the op- 
portunity for knavery by making education 
common. Nothing is more beautiful than the 
zeal of these darkened people for enlighten- 
ment for thgmselves and their children. They 
have made, since the war, a general improve- 
ment, intellectually and morally. It was not to 
be expected that, in two decades, a nation could 
rise from a bondage preceded by barbarism 
to a high plane of development ; but the steps 
of Providence are measured not by years, but 
centuries. In holding to a faith like this, the 
New South sees no treason to the Old. Slav- 
ery, it holds, was founded on clear constitu- 
tional right. “Every man who helped to 
make the Constitution was responsible for it.” 
The sincerity of its defenders can never be 
questioned, since they sealed it with their 
blood. In its tutelage of a barbarous race, 
the New South sees Providence as clearly as 
in the freedom for which that made them 
ready ; but she rejoices that slavery has been 
destroyed and the Union preserved. 

The tariff also causes a division of public 
opinion ; and the line of intersection on this 
subject is naturally coincident with that al- 
ready drawn. The Old South, exclusively 
agricultural, was a unit for free trade; while 
the New, turning its attention to cotton- 
spinning and mining, favors a policy which 
will foster these interests. She sees in the 
tariff a temporary but necessary expedient 
for the upbuilding of new industries, and is 
naturally unwilling, after her section has paid 
tribute-for a century to that policy, to aban- 
don it at the very moment when it is begin- 
ning to aid in the development of her resources. 


UNCLE TOM WITHOUT A CABIN. 


Another issue which is deeply agitating the 
Southern States is the liquor question. It 
has leaped from Maine to Georgia and from 
Iowa to Texas. It would seem that the next 
step which organized society is preparing to 
take toward the improvement of its conditions 
is in some way to abate the liquor nuisance 
as it now exists. This is a social question ; 
yet the fact that it must be settled by elec- 
tion gives it a quasi-political character. Its 
introduction into party politics is to be dep- 
recated ; but if it should force its way there, 
the party which favored the suppression of 
the traffic as it is now carried on, or such 
taxation as would secure from it an indem- 
nity against the cost of its evils, would carry 
more than half of the Southern States and 
heavy votes in all of them. 

These are a few of the questions which, 
if the danger of negro ascendancy could be 
removed, would cleave asunder the “ Solid 
South.” If sectionalism could only be allayed 
in the North, if the handful of federal office- 
holders in the Southern States would cease 
their futile efforts to rally the negroes against 
the whites in general elections, there are 
thousands of white men ready to vote with 
those at the North in whom they recognize 
their natural allies in patriotism and principle. 
Until this is done, the ghost of negro suprem- 
acy will not down, and the friends of the 
negro at the South will be powerless to aid 
his sympathizers at the North. The sooner 
these facts are recognized, the better for 
those whose welfare they affect. 

But there is another day besides that of an 
election when Uncle Tom will be a great 
hero. It is the day (may it not hasten!) of 
his funeral. In the negro mind, Death is a 
wonder-worker. The proverb that a living 
dog is better than a dead lion is, with them, 
exactly reversed. When one of them dies, 
has not his spirit passed at once to the “ halle- 
lujah land,” and is not his body to be treated 
with a reverence befitting so grand a transi- 
tion? At any rate, on that morning when 
the news is whispered on ashen lips that Un- 
cle Tom is dead, all his neighbors who are 
none too kindly now, and all who ever knew 
him, and all who know that “they’re gwine 
to have a funeralizin’,” will vie with each 
other in the mournful solemnities of the occa- 
sion. The brass band will play the Portuguese 
hymn as the procession moves on to the 
church ; the preacher will “ hold his ear to 
the harp of heaven,” and with ecstatic elo- 
quence portray the bliss of “ our bereaved 
brother.” And we may be sure that the sim- 
ple, faithful soul deserves it all. 


Walter B. Hill. 
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\r this time, when architecture is being re- 
vivedin America asan art, ratherthan practiced 
as a trade, attention is being drawn to the 
excellence of some of our public buildings 
erected in the last century or about the begin- 
ning of this,—when, fortunately, the purity of 
style in architecture maintained in England, 
especially by Sir William Chambers and cer- 
tain of his pupils, and others, was gaining a 
footing in this country, and was taking 
shape ingghe New York City Hall and some 
other buildings of the time. If what is said 
here helps to fix attention upon these old 
buildings, and to stimulate efforts for their 
preservation, the object of the writer will have 
been attained. 

When the City Hall was first occupied, in 
1811, it had for its nearest neighbors the 
bridewell close by on the west, the alms- 
house behind it, and the jail, which was 
made over into the present Hall of Records. 
From the portico of the City Hall there was 
an unbroken view down Broadway, including 
St. Paul’s, the odd little shops that occupied 
the site of the “ Herald ” building, the wooden 
spire of Trinity, and the cupola of Grace 
Church. Now the post-office shows its ugly 
back to its classic neighbor, and, on the 
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northern side, the new court house has been 
built on the site of the almshouse. 

To tell the story of the building of the City 
Hall in all its details would be impossible 
here. From corner-stone to parapet it was 
more than ten years under way. Many a mod- 
ern settlement has grown to cityhood in less 
time. The labors and dangers, constructive 
and financial, connected with it, rivaled those 
of carrying the gods to Latium. May 26, 
1803, the corner-stone was laid in the south- 
east corner by Edward Livingston, then 
Mayor of the city. 

The preceding three years had been spent 
by the corporation in the endeavor to settle 
upon a plan that would be acceptable to all. 
On March 24, 1800, they had appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the expediency of erecting 
a new Hall, and to report their opinion as to 
the proper place, with a plan of the building, 
an estimate of the expense, and suggestions 
for the disposal of the old City Hall. In 
accordance with this resolution, the commit- 
tee offered a premium of three hundred and 
fifty dollars for a plan and elevations of the 
four facades. From among the plans so ob- 
tained one was selected and adopted by the 
Aldermen, October 4, 1802. On the ruith 
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of the same month the Common Council 
appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars 
toward carrying it out, and appointed a 
building committee. Opposition to the un- 
dertaking now developed itself through a 
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by the late committee were discharged, and 
the moneys remaining in their hands were 
paid over to the city treasurer. The new com- 
mittee immediately reappointed Mr. McComb 
architect, and fixed his pay at six dollars 








THE NEW YORK CITY HALL, FROM DRAWING BY W,. G., WALL, PUBLISHED DECEMBER 20, 1826. 


dilatory resolution offered in the Common 


Council, December 27. It was ingenuously 
worded and called for much detailed infor- 
mation. The hope of its promoter was to 
create dissatisfaction with the adopted plan 
as being too ornate, too expensive, and larger 
than the city required. Under the pressure 
thus brought to bear, the committee, al- 
though fully intent upon the use of marble, on 
February 21, 1803, reported estimates of the 
cost of using marble and of using stone for 
the front of the building. 

They advised the Common Council that 
the plan might be somewhat curtailed, es- 
pecially in the projecting wings, but were 
unanimously of the opinion that it was advis- 
able that the Hall should be built in accord- 
ance with the adopted plans, with the exception 
mentioned; that the front should be of Stock- 
bridge marble, the sides of Morrisania or 
Verplanck marble, and the rear of brown 
stone. 

This report was rejected, and at the meeting 
of the Common Council a week later it was 
ordered that the committee should be dis- 
charged and a new one named, to consist 
of a member from each ward of the city. 
Aldermen Oothout, Van Zandt, Brasher, Bar- 
ker, Minthorne, Le Roy, and Bogardus were 
‘accordingly appointed. All persons employed 


day for each and every day he should be en- 
gaged upon the building. 

I have had access to Mr. McComb’s papers, 
which still remain in his family, and which 
include the original designs, a great part of 
the working drawings, the diary that he kept 
pertaining to the building, his accounts of mar- 
ble, correspondence, etc. Many of the books 
of his library also remain, and through them 
one may trace the sources from which he 
had collected much of the information that 
enabled him to execute a work which, so 
long as it stands, will continue to hg admired 
for the purity of the design and the” elegance 
of its execution. It was probably in anticipa- 
tion of the change which was to take place 
in the committee that the architect had been 
instructed on March ro to make out a plan 
on a reduced scale, by taking away three win- 
dows from the extreme depth of the building, 
two of them to come away from the depth of 
the end projections of the main front; and by 
shortening the length of the building by tak- 
ing out two windows, and to make estimates 
accordingly. The reduced plan and estimates 
were at once furnished, with the information 
that, should brown stone be used, the cost, 
exclusive of statuary and bas-relief, would 
not exceed $200,000. On the 18th of the 
same month the new Building Committee 
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met at the almshouse, and determined “that 
the reduced plan for building the new City 
Hall presented by Mr. John McComb should 
be adopted ; that the front, rear, and ends be 
built of brown freestone ; that the said build- 
ing be erected on the vacant ground between 
the jail and bridewell; that the wings, in 
front, range with Murray street, on a parallel 
line with the fence in front of the almshouse.” 
On the 21st the committee reported their 
action to the Common Council, and the plan 
and estimates above referred to, with the assur- 
ance that they had * endeavored to combine 
durability, convenience, and elegance with as 
much economy as the importance of the object 
will possibly admit of.” This report was at once 
confirmed, and $25,000 placed at the 
disposal of the committee, with in- 
structions to proceed with the con- 
struction of the Hall with all expe- 
dition. During this time Mr, McComb 

had been indefatigable in his efforts to 

: induce the committee to return to the 
vw Original plan with the use of marble as 
Te an-the building material; and on April 4 
‘onicivan they so far relented as to express to the 
pesiGN. Common Council their doubts as to the 
propriety of diminishing the length by leaving 
out two windows of the front. Fortunately, 
the Common Council seems to have been 
similarly impressed, and ordered the original 
dimensions of the front to be restored. Dis- 
cussion as to the dimensions of the plan 
then ceased, for under date of the following 
day Mr. McComb’s diary contains this entry : 


“ April 5.— I marked out the 
ground for the building, and the 
cart-men began to dig for the 
foundation. Previous to this, 
the Corporation resolved to have 
the length of the building agree- 
able to the original design of 215 
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feet and 9 inches, but insisted on its being reduced in 
depth as they had directed in March. Reducing the 
projections in front, I readily agreed to; but cutting 
off the depth of the building, I contended, was a very 
bad plan, as it spoils the proportion of the large court- 
rooms and cramps the whole of the work,— but no 
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THE CUPOLA, PRIOR TO 1830. (FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING.) 


arguments could prevail. Several wished to cut off the 
projection in the rear, and two of the committee in- 
sisted/that the north front had better be built of blue 
stone.” 


Steps were taken to procure the brown 
stone determined on as the material to be 
used from New Jersey. A quarry at Newark 
was leased, and arrangements were made to 
procure more from Second River. Notwith- 
standing the unhealthfulness of the city, the 
construction does not seem to have been re- 
tarded, for in the fall of the same year the 
foundation had been carried to the top of the 
basement window arches, at a cost of some 
$46,000. Meanwhile the views of the commit- 
tee seem to have been again enlarged, for on 
September 3 Mr. McComb records that he 
found some of the members of the Common 
Council in favor of white stone for the prin- 
cipal fronts, and that he was then requested 
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JOHN MCCOMB, ARCHITECT OF NEW YORK CITY HALL. (FROM A PAINTING BY WALDO, IN POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY.) 


to estimate the additional cost of the use of 
marble for the three fronts. The estimate 
was furnished and reported to the Common 
Council. The report was made in October, 
and included the following argument in favor 
of a more liberal expenditure : 


“It appears from this [the architect’s] estimate, 
that the difference of expense between marble and 
brown stone will not exceed the sum of forty-three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars, including 
every contingent charge. When it is considered that 
the city of New York, from its inviting situation and 
increasing opulence, stands unrivaled; when we re- 
flect that as a commercial city we claim a superior 
standing, our imports and exports exceeding any other 
in the United States, we certainly ought, in this pleas- 
ing state of things, to possess at least one public edi- 
fice which shall vie with the many now erected in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. It should be remembered 
that this building is intended to endure for ages ; that 
it is to be narrowly inspected, not only by the scruti- 
nizing eyes of our own citizens, but of every scientific 
stranger, and in an architectural point of view it, in 
fact, is to give a character to our city. The additional ex- 
pense of marble will be fully counterbalanced when we 
recollect that, from the elegance and situation of this 


building, the public property on the Broadway and 
Collect will much increase in value, and that the same 
influence will be extended to property far beyond these 
limits, and that in the course of a very few years it is 
destined to be in the center of the wealth and popu- 
lation of this city. A building so constructed will do 
honor to its founders, and be commensurate with our 
flourishing situation. Under these impressions, the 
Building Committee strongly recommend that the 
front and two end views of the new Hall be built with 
marble.” 


The report is in Mr. McComb’s handwrit- 
ing, but is signed by Wynant Van Zandt, Jr. 

In accordance with this report, the Cor- 
poration authorized the use of marble in the 
“three fronts,” and on November 14 con- 
cluded a contract for marble from West 
Stockbridge, Mass.; the price was $1.06 per 
cubic foot, delivered in New York. Under 
this contract 33,274 feet and ro inches of 
marble were delivered. In 1808 the s.me 
contractors furnished 2000 feet more, at $3 
a foot. The aggregate of these two Lills 
gives us the amount used in the edi‘ce. 
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Nearly all the building material was fur- 
nished by contract. The labor was by day’s 
work. By December 1, 1807, the amount ex- 
pened had reached $207,000, and the walls 
were built up to the under side of the second 
story window-sills. The expenditures were 


always in excess of the appropriations, and 
the slowness with which the work was carried 
on is attributable probably to the reluctance 
of the Corporation to increase the burdens of 


taxation. The stirring political contests of the 
day induced both parties to act with great 
caution. At the same time, apart from the 
question of expediency, the ability of the city 
to raise money for extraordinary purposes was 
circumscribed. 

In 1808 the wages of the stone-cutters was 
reduced from $1.25 to $1 a day, and many 
were given employment who would other- 
wise have become a charge upon the city. 
The building was then retarded on account of 
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hard times, for the appropriation was small. 
In the spring of 1810 it was impossible to 
obtain workmen enough, and delay was 
caused by the return of prosperity. In the 
fall of this year, however, the interior walls 
had been carried up to their full height, and 
the interior roof of the wings in part slated. 
The copper for the upper roof, which was im- 
ported at a cost of £2425 135. 9d. sterling, was 
daily expected. It did not arrive, however, 
in time to be used before the following spring. 
Considerable progress had been made toward 
finishing rooms for the accommodation of 
the Common Council, Mayor, Clerk, and 
Comptroller; and in 1811 the city fathers 
celebrated the Fourth of July in the new 
Hall. 

On the second Monday in August the Al- 
dermen bade adieu to their old quarters, and 
met for the first time in the room intended 
for the Mayor. The Comptroller and Street 


(FROM ORIGINAL DRAWING.) 
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Commissioner moved in at the same time. In 
October the roof was complete, the window- 
sashes were about to be put in, and they were 
waiting for the capitals and statue to complete 
the cupola. The interior of the west wing, 
with the housekeeper’s apartments, were fin- 
ished that fall, and the east wing put under 
scratch-coat. The largest annual outlay was 
made in 1812, running well up to $100,000, 
expended mostly upon the inside finish and 
embellishment. The center columns over the 
main stairs were put up, and the front steps 
were cut and set. During the next two 
years $26,000 was added to the 

outlay. On May 5 the Common 

Council declared “that the build- 

ing fronting the Park, lately 

erected for that purpose by 
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the corporation, shall be the City Hall of the 


City of New York.” 

On the corner-stone the building is calle 
the “Hall of the City of New York”; 
in 1831 by legislative enactment the desig 
tion of 1812 was adhered to. Early in May ¢ 
old City Hall and grounds were ordered t: 
sold at auction, and the proceeds devote: 
the new building. The old Hall stood ne 
upon the present site of the Sub-Treasu: 
the corner of Wall and Nassau streets, 
posite Broad street. 

The only notable change that has been made 
in the exterior of the building was not accom. 
plished without opposition. In the original de- 
sign, a clock was to have been placed in the 
middle window of the attic-story front; and 
when in 1828 the Common Council ordered 
one to be made, it was at first proposed to 
place it there. But the Committees on Re- 
pairs and Arts and Sciences, to whom the 
matter had been referred, recommended “that 
it is altogether practicable to alter the pres- 
ent cupola, by cutting it off near the bottom 
of the round part and raising it up to receive 
an octagonal section to show four dials. ‘The 
proposed alterations, in the opinion of your 
committee, will not cost more than five or 
six hundred dollars, and will add materially to 
the usefulness and beauty of the building.” 
In the spring of 1830 this change was made, 
and a clock was placed in the cupola. In 
August, 1858, a spark from the fireworks dis- 
played from the roof, at the celebration of the 
successful laying of the first Atlantic telegraph 

cabie, set fire to some inflammable 
material stored near the base of the 
cupola, which was entirely destroy- 
ed; while the low dome over 
the great stairs was seriously 











PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR AS FINALLY ADOPTED, APRIL 4, 1803. (FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING.) 
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damaged. Wall's drawing exhibits the cupola 
as it stood prior to the insertion of the clock, 
and the cut showing it detached is from the 
architect’s original design. It appears that 
some slight changes were made during con- 
struction. In rebuilding the cupola and the 
dome over the stairs, but little effort was made 
to restore more than the general appearance 
ofthe originals, which accounts for the present 
deformity of both. 

Notwithstanding this change, and the dam- 
age done less by time than by stupidity, 
the Hall stands to-day unsurpassed by any 
structure of the kind in the country. The 
design is pure. No pains or research was 
spared. The capitals of the first and second 
orders are marvels of execution. When some 
fault seems to have been found during the 
progress of the work by a competitor of the 
sculptor, in a communication upon that sub- 
ject to the Building Committee Mr. McComb 
remarked: “1 have visited the carvers’ shop 
almost daily, and have been always pleased 
with Mr. Lemair’s attention, mode of working, 
and finishing the capitals—work which is 
not surpassed by any in the United States, 
and but seldom seen better executed in 


Europe, and which for proportion and neat- 
ness of workmanship will serve as models for 
carvers in future.” The name of Mr. John 
Lemair, to whom this compliment was so 


deservedly paid, will be found cut in the top 
of the blocking course over the front attic 
story, together with the names of the Build- 
ing Committee, architect, and master mechan- 
ics. The Ionic columns and pilasters, with 
their capitals, are remarkably like those in 
the portico of St. Paul’s Church, New York. 
The latter, however, are fluted and cabled, 
and in turn resemble those by Ripley in 
the Admiralty Office, London. The second 
order is designed after Sir William Chambers, 
whose work on civil architecture had made 
its appearance a few years prior to the be- 
ginning of the century. The entablature of 
this order, however, after the Greek, is com- 
posed without the dentil, which gives promi- 
nence to the modillion and lightens up the 
cornice, the dentil being introduced in the 
Ionic order of the first story, where the soffit 
of the corona is worked into a plain drip with 
strong effect. The classic detail throughout 
is admirably wrought. There is a touch of 
the Adam Brothers in the leaves of the capi- 
tals to the pilasters of the attic-story front 
that is not unpleasing. This part of the build- 
ing has, in fact, never been finished. The un- 
defined want was supplied in the design by a 
pedimental foil to the base of the cupola, 
composed of statuary representing the city 
arms as shown in the illustration, which was 
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simply intended to convey the architect's idea. 
This was to have covered the middle block, 
while the blocks at either end were to have 
held respectively the arms of the United 
States and those of the State of New York. 
In 1817 Mr. McComb, then Street Commis- 
sioner, endeavored to have this carried out, 
and stated, in a communication to the Com- 
mon Council, that it had not been done 
before for the want of a sufficiently skilled 
resident artist; that a highly recommended 
sculptor having recently settled here, the 
difficulty no longer existed. He therefore 
recommended the subject to the consideration 
of the Board. The Committee on Arts reported 
adversely, the estimated cost being $8,556. 
The outlay was considered too great. It was 
the same committee that in 1830 expended 
about $6,500 in providing a bell and placing 
a clockin the cupola. The clock was destroyed 
in the fire of 1858, and the bell has been 
removed. In removing the bell, the cornice 
of the rear was damaged, and the decorative 
parts that were set aside have never been 
replaced, but still lie upon the roof. The 
scales have fallen from the hand of the statue 
of Justice, and the birds have built a nest in 
a break in her side. Heaven benignly wards 
the lightning from the broken rod on the 
cupola, but seems powerless to prevent the 
heavy telegraph cables from tugging at the 
chimneys. One of these wires stretches, other- 
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wise unsupported, to the roof of the Tract 
House. Holes for rain-water leaders have 
been hacked through the cornice, and on the 
west side the iron rust from a neglected chim- 
ney-top has discolored the marble, well down 
the building. 

A glance at the plan of the main floor will 
serve to show the uses to which the different 
rooms were at first put. The Mayor’s office is 
the only apartment that has been continu- 
ously occupied for the same purpose, and the 
room over it, which was the original Common 
Council Chamber, is the only one that retains 
much of its former appearance. The mantels 
of this room have been torn out, and the mag- 
nificent glass chandelier that hung from its 
ceiling has disappeared. But despite foreign 
paint, and dirty and dingy as it is, enough 
remains and can be retained to give some 
idea of its former beauty. The original Ionic 
pillars also remain in the present Aldermen’s 
room, bedizened with color and gilt, but the 
doors and doorways throughout the building 
are fairly intact. The Governor’s room has 
been lengthened by including the rooms for- 
merly occupied by the Comptroller and grand 
jury. The portrait of Lafayette, together with 
some others, remain in this room, but several 
good portraits have been removed to glorify 
other walls. Of the present City Library, 
located in the south-east wing on the main 
floor, it were charity to say nothing. A com- 
parison of the Hall of to-day with the Hall 
of 1814 is unsatisfactory. Yet it would not be 
difficult to restore much of the original appear- 
ance, and the building is as solid as ever. 

Of the original plan, as reference has been 
made to the existing evidences of its origin, a 
word should be said. Cross-sectioned north 
and south, it bears a strong resemblance to the 
Register Office erected, in 1774, in Edinburgh 
by the Adam Brothers; the main stair-way is 
very like that in the new Assembly Rooms at 
Glasgow, built about that time by the same 
architects, but is superior in grace and pro- 
portion. Much of the interior detail shows 
a careful study of these architects; but the 


whole was most influenced by the genius 
of Sir William Chambers, whose works and 
productions Mr. McComb admired and {ol. 
lowed above all others. 

The principal elevations were undoubtedly 
suggested by Inigo Jones’s design for the 
Palace at Whitehall, of which only the |an- 
queting House was built. 

In fact, it may be said that, in the deta.| of 
the exterior and of the marble of the inside, 
Sir William Chambers was closely imitated; 
while in the plan and wood-work the Ad.ms, 
Richardson, and Soane, and the examples in 
the “ Vitruvius Britannicus ” of both Cam) bell 
and Richardson, were followed to a certain 
degree. The execution of the wood-carving 
is inferior to the work done by Mr. Lemair, 
for great difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining competent workmen in this depart- 
ment. The aggregate cost of the building, 
exclusive of furniture, did not exceed half a 
million of dollars, a generous sum for those 
days, while some twelve millions are said to 
have been expended upon the New Court. 
house. 

John McComb, the architect of the City 
Hall, was born in this city October 17, 1763, 
His grandfather was a Malcolm of Scot. 
land, and first settled in Maryland. At the 
beginning of the Revolutionary war the fam- 
ily removed to Princeton, but at its close 
returned to New York, where he pursued his 
studies, and was very successful in his pro- 
fession. He furnished the designs for the 
front of the Government House in New York, 
which was executed in 1790, and for St. 
John’s Church, the Murray and Bleecker 
Street churches, Washington Hall, and many 
other public and private buildings in New 
York, Philadelphia, and throughout the East 
ern States. He was a governor of the hos 
pital, “a strong supporter of Fulton, and 
shared with Clinton the obloquy of the day 
for his determined advocacy of the Ene 
Canal.” He filled many positions of honor 
and trust, and died in New York May 25th. 


Edward S. Witte. 
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BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Author of “Old Creole Days,” “The Grandissimes,” “Madame Delphine,”’ etc. 


XXVI. 
OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. 


RounD goes the wheel forever. Another 
sun rose up, not a moment hurried or belated 
by the myriads of life-and-death issues that 
cover the earth and wait in ecstasies of hope 
or dread the passage of time. Punctually at 
ten Justice-in-the-rough takes its seat in the 
Recorder’s Court, and a moment of silent 
preparation at the desks follows the loud an- 
nouncement that its session has begun. The 
perky clerks and smirking pettifoggers move 
apart on tiptoe, those to their respective sta- 
tions, these to their privileged seats facing the 
high dais. The lounging police slip down 
from their reclining attitudes on the heel- 
scraped and whittled window-sills. The hum 
of voices among the forlorn humanity that 
half fills the gradually rising, greasy benches 
behind, allotted to witnesses and prisoners’ 
friends, is hushed. In a little square, railed 
space, here at the left, the reporters tip their 
chairs against the hair-greased wall, and 
sharpen their pencils. A few tardy visitors 
familiar with the place, tiptoe in through the 
grimy doors, ducking and winking, and softly 
lifting and placing their chairs, with a mock- 
timorous upward glance toward the long, un- 
gainly personage who, under a faded and 
tattered crimson canopy, fills the august 
bench of magistracy with its high oaken back. 
On the right, behind a rude wooden paling 
that rises from the floor to the smoke-stained 
ceiling, are the peering, bloated faces of the 
night’s prisoners. 

The recorder utters a name. The clerk 
down in front of him calls it aloud. A door 
in the palings opens, and one of the captives 
comes forth and stands before the rail. The 
arresting officer mounts to the witness-stand 
and confronts him. The oath is rattled and 
turned out like dice from a box, and the 
accusing testimony is heard. It may be that 
counsel rises and cross-examines, if there are 
witnesses for the defense. Strange and far- 
fetched questions, from beginners at the law 
or from old blunderers, provoke now laugh- 
ter and now the peremptory protestations of 
the court against the waste of time. Yet, in 


general, a few minutes suffices for the whole 
trial of a case. 

“You are sure she picked the handsaw up 
by the handle, are you ?” says the questioner, 
frowning with the importance of the point. 

"ve. 

“ And that she coughed as she did so?” 

“ Well, you see, she kind o’”— 

“ Yes, or no!” 

“No.” 

“ That's all.” He waives the prisoner down 
with an air of mighty triumph, turns to the 
recorder, “ trusts it is not necessary to,” etc., 
and the accused passes this way or that, 
according to the fate decreed,—discharged, 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment, or 
committed for trial before the courts of the 
State. 

“Order in court!” There is too much 
talking. Another comes and stands before 
the rail, and goes his way. Another, and 
another; now a ragged boy, now a half- 
sobered crone, now a battered ruffian, and 
now a painted girl of the street, and at length 
one who starts when his name is called, as 
though something had exploded. 

“ John Richling!” 

He came. 

“ Stand there!” 

Some one is in the witness-stand, speaking. 
The prisoner partly hears, but does not see. 
He stands and holds the rail, with his eyes 
fixed vacantly on the clerk, who bends over 
his desk under the seat of justice, writing. 
The lawyers notice him. His dress has been 
laboriously genteel, but’ is torn and soiled. 
A detective with small eyes set close to- 
gether, and a nose like a yacht’s rudder, 
whisperingly calls the notice of one of these 
spectators who can see the prisoner’s face to 
the fact that, for all its thinness and bruises, 
itis nota bad one. All can see that the man’s 
hair is fine and waving where it is not matted 
with blood. 

The testifying officer had moved as if to 
leave the witness-stand, when the recorder 
restrained him by a gesture, and, leaning for- 
ward and looking down upon the prisoner, 
asked : 

“ Have you anything to say to this?” 

The prisoner lifted his eyes, bowed affirm- 
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atively, and spoke in a low, timid tone. “ May 
I say a few words to you privately ?” 

“Ne.” 

He dropped his eyes, fumbled with the rail, 
and, looking up suddenly, said in a stronger 
voice, “ I want somebody to go to my wife 
—in Prieur street. She’s starving. This is 
the third day ” 

“We're not talking about that,” said the 
Recorder. “* Have you anything to say against 
this witness’s statement ?” 

The prisoner looked upon the floor and 
slowly shook his head. “I never meant to 
break the law. I never expected to stand 
here. It’s like an awful dream. Yesterday, 
at this time,I had no more idea of this—I 
didn’t think I was so near it. It’s like getting 
caught in machinery.” He looked up at the 
recorder again. “I’m so confused”—he 
frowned and drew his hand slowly across his 
brow—*“I can hardly—put my words to- 
gether. I was hunting for work. There is no 
man in this city who wants to earn an honest 
living more than I do.” 

“ What's your trade ?” 

“‘T have none.” 

“IT supposed not. But you profess to have 
some occupation, I dare say. What’s your 
occupation ?” 

“ Accountant.” 

“ Hum; you're all accountants. How long 
have you been out of employment ?” 

“ Six months.” 

“Why did you go to sleep under those 
steps?” 

“T didn’t intend to go to sleep. I was 
waiting for a friend to come in who boards 
at the St. Charles.” 

A sudden laugh ran through the room. 
“Silence in court!” cried a deputy. 

“ Who is your friend ?” asked the Recorder. 

The prisoner was silent. 

“ What is your friend’s name?” 

Still the prisoner did not reply. One of 
the group of pettifoggers sitting behind him 
leaned forward, touched him on the shoulder, 
and murmured: “ You’d better tell his name. 
It wont hurt him, and it may help you.” The 
prisoner looked back at the man and shook 
his head. 

“Did you stnke this officer?” asked the 
Recorder, touching the witness, who was rest- 
ing on both elbows in the light arm-chair on 
the right. 

The prisoner made a low response. 

“T don’t hear you,” said the Recorder. 

“T struck him,” replied the prisoner ; “I 
knocked him down.” The court officers below 
the dais smiled. “I woke and found him 
spurning me with his foot, and I resented it. 
I never had expected to be a law-breaker. 
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I—” He pressed his temples between his 
hands and was silent. The men of the law at 
his back exchanged glances of approval. The 
case was, to some extent, interesting. 

“ May it please the court,” said the man 
who had before addressed the prisoner over 
his shoulder, stepping out on the right and 
speaking very softly and graciously, “I ask 
that this man be discharged. His fault seems 
so much more to be accident than intention, 
and his suffering so much more than his 
fault F 

The Recorder interrupted by a wave of the 
hand and a preconvinced smile. “ Why, ac. 
cording to the evidence, the prisoner was 
noisy and troublesome in his cell all night.” 

“« Oh, sir,” exclaimed the prisoner, “ I was 
thrown in with thieves and drunkards! It 
was unbearable in that hole. We were right 
on the damp and slimy bricks. The smell was 
dreadful. A woman in the cell opposite 
screamed the whole night. One of the men 
in the cell tried to take my coat from me, 
and I beat him!” 

“It seems to me, your honor,” said the 
volunteer advocate, “the prisoner is still 
more sinned against than sinning. ‘This is 
evidently his first offense, and F 

“Do you know even that?” asked the 
Recorder. 

“I do not believe his name can be found 
on any criminal record. I——” 

The Recorder interrupted once more. He 
leaned toward the prisoner. 

“ Did you ever go by any other name?” 

The prisoner was dumb. 

“Tsn’t John Richling the only name you 
have ever gone by ?” said his new friend; 
but the prisoner silently blushed to the roots 
of his hair and remained motionless. 

“T think I shall have to send you to 
prison,” said the Recorder, preparing to 
write. A low groan was the prisoner’s only 
response. 

“May it please your honor,” began the 
lawyer, taking a step forward; but the re- 
corder waved his pen impatiently. 

“Why, the more is said the worse his case 
gets; he’s guilty of the offense charged, by 
his own confession.” 

“T am guilty and not guilty,” said the 
prisoner, slowly. “I never intended to bea 
criminal. I intended to be a good and useful 
member of society; but I’ve somehow got 
under its wheels. I’ve missed the whole secret 
of living.” He dropped his face into his 
hands. “O Mary, Mary, why are you my 
wife ?” He beckoned to his counsel. “Come 
here ; come here.” His manner was wild and 
nervous. “ I want you—lI want you to go to 
Prieur street, to my wife. You know—you 
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know the place, don’t you? Prieur street. 
Ask for Mrs. Riley - 

“ Richling,” said the lawyer. 

“No, no! you ask for Mrs. Riley! Ask 
her—ask her—oh! where are my senses 
gone? Ask x 

“ May it please the court,” said the lawyer, 
turning once more to the magistrate and 
drawing a limp handkerchief from the skirt of 
his dingy alpaca, with a reviving confidence, 
“| ask that the accused be discharged ; he is 
evidently insane.” 

The prisoner looked rapidly from counsel 
to magistrate, and back again, saying in alow 
voice, “Oh,no! not that! Oh, no! not that! 
not that!” 

The Recorder dropped his eyes upon a 
paper on the desk before him, and, beginning 
to write, said, without looking up: 

“ Parish Prison—to be examined for in- 
sanity.” 

A cry of remonstrance broke so sharply 
from the prisoner that even the reporters in 
their corner checked their energetic streams 
of lead-pencil rhetoric and looked up. 

“You cannot do that!” he exclaimed. “I 
am not insane! I’m not even confused now! 
It was only for a minute! I’m not even 
confused !” : 

An officer of the court laid his hand quick- 
ly and sternly upon his arm; but the re- 
corder leaned forward and motioned him off. 
The prisoner darted a single flash of anger 
at the officer, and then met the eye of the 
justice. 

“If I am a vagrant, commit me for 
vagrancy! I expect no mercy here! I ex- 
pect no justice! You punish me first and 
try me afterward, and now you can punish 
me again; but you can’t do that!” 

“Order in court! Sit down in those 
benches!” cried the deputies. The lawyers 
nodded darkly or blandly, each to each. The 
one who had volunteered his counsel wiped 
his bald Gothic brow. On the recorder’s lips 
an austere satire played as he said to the 
panting prisoner: 

“You are showing not only your sanity, 
but your contempt of court also.” 

The prisoner’s eyes shot back a fierce light 
as he retorted: 

“I have no object in concealing either!” 

The Recorder answered with a quick, angry 
look; but instantly restraining himself, dropped 
his glance upon his desk as before, began 
again to write, and said with his eyes follow- 
ing his pen : 

“ Parish Prison, for thirty days.” 

The officer grasped the prisoner again and 
pointed him to the door in the palings whence 
he had come, and whither he now returned, 
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moaning as he went, “O my wife! my wife! 
O Mary, my wife! my wife!” 

Half an hour later the dark omnibus with- 
out windows, that went by the facetious name 
of the “ Black Maria,” received the convicted 
ones from the same street door by which they 
had been brought in out of the world the 
night before. The waifs and vagabonds of 
the town gleefully formed a line across the 
sidewalk from the station-house to the van, 
and counted with zest the abundant number 
of passengers that were ushered into it one 
by one. Heigh ho! In they went. All ages 
and sorts; both sexes; tried and untried, 
drunk and sober, new faces and old acquaint- 
ances ; a man who had been counterfeiting, 
his wife who had been helping him, and their 
little girl of twelve who had done nothing. 
Ho, ho! Bridget Fury! Ha, ha! Howling 
Lou! In they go; the passive, the violent, 
all kinds; filling the two benches against the 
sides, and then the standing room ; crowding 
and packing, until the officer can shut the 
door only by throwing his weight against it. 

“ Officer,” said one, whose volunteer coun- 
sel had persuaded the reporters not to men- 
tion him by name in their thrilling account, 
—* Officer,” said this one, trying to pause an 
instant before the door of the vehicle, “is 
there no other possible way to ” 

“ Get in, get in!” 

Two hands spread against his back did the 
rest; the door clapped to like the lid of a 
bursting trunk, the padlock rattled, away they 
went! 


XXVII. 
“ OH, WHERE IS MY LOVE?” 


At the prison the scene is repeated in re- 
verse, and the Black Maria presently rumbles 
away, empty. In that building, whose exterior 
Narcisse found so picturesque, the vagrant at 
length finds food. In that question of food, 
by the way, another question arose, not as to 
any degree of criminality past or present, nor 
as to age, or sex, or race, or station; but as 
to the having or lacking fifty cents. “ Four 
bits” a day was the open sesame to a depart- 
ment where one could have bedstead and 
ragged bedding and dirty mosquito-bar, a cell 
whose window looked down into the front 
street, food in variety, and a seat at table 
with the officers of the prison. But those who 
could not pay were conducted past all these 
delights, along one of several dark galleries, 
the turnkeys of which were themselves con- 
victs who, by a process of reasoning best 
understood among the harvesters of perqui- 
sites, were assumed to be undergoing sentence. 
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The vagrant stood at length before a grated 
iron gate while its bolts were thrown back 
and it growled on its hinges. What he saw 
within needs no minute description; it may 
be seen there still, any day: a large, flagged 
court, surrounded on three sides by two stories 
of cells with heavy, black, square doors all 
arow and mostly open ; about a hundred men 
sitting, lying, or lounging about in scanty 
rags,—some gaunt and feeble, some burly and 
alert, some scarred and maimed, some sallow, 
some red, some grizzled, some mere lads, 
some old and bowed,—the sentenced, the un- 
tried, men there for the first time, men who 
were oftenerin than out,— burglars, smugglers, 
house-burners, highwaymen,  wife-beaters, 
wharf-rats, common “ drunks,” pickpockets, 
shop-lifters, stealers of bread, garroters, mur- 
derers,—in common equality and fraternity. 
In this resting and refreshing place for vice, 
this caucus for the projection of future crime, 
this ghastly burlesque of justice and the pro- 
tection of society, there was a man who had 
been convicted of a dreadful murder a year 
or two before, and sentenced to twenty-one 
years’ labor in the State penitentiary. He had 
got his sentence commuted to confinement in 
this prison for twenty-one years of idleness. 
The captain of the prison had made him 
“captain of the yard.” Strength, ferocity, 
and a terrific record were the qualifications 
for this honorary office. 

The gate opened. A howl of welcome 
came from those within, and the new batch, 
the vagrant among them, entered the yard. 
He passed, in his turn, to a tank of muddy 
water in this yard, washed away the soil and 
blood of the night, and so to the cell assigned 
him. He was lying face downward on its 
pavement, when a man with a cudgel ordered 
him to rise. The vagrant sprang to his feet 
and confronted the captain of the yard, a 
giant in breadth and stature, with no clothing 
but a ragged undershirt and pantaloons. 

‘Get a bucket and rag and scrub out this 
cell!” 

He flourished his cudgel. The vagrant cast 
a quick glance at him, and answered quietly, 
but with burning face : 

» “ T’ll die first.” 

A blow with the cudgel, a cry of rage, a 
clash together, a push, a sledge-hammer fist 
in the side, another on the head, a fall out 
into the yard, and the vagrant lay senseless 
on the flags. 

When he opened his eyes again and strug- 
gled to his feet, a gentle grasp was on his 
arm. Somebody was steadying him. He 
turned his eyes. Ah! who is this? A short, 
heavy, close-shaven man, with a woolen jacket 
thrown over one shoulder and its sleeves tied 
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together in a knot under the other. He 
speaks in a low, kind tone: 

“ Steady, Mr. Richling.” 

Richling supported himself by a hand on 
the man’s arm, gazed in bewilderment at the 
gentle eyes that met his, and with a slow 
gesture of astonishment murmured, “ Risto- 
falo!” and dropped his head. 

The Italian had just entered the prison 
from another station-house. With his hand 
still on Richling’s shoulder, and Richling’s on 
his, he caught the eye of the captain of the 
yard, who was striding quietly up and down 
near by, and gave him a nod to indicate that 
he would soon adjust everything to that 
autocrat’s satisfaction. Richling, dazed and 
trembling, kept his eyes still on the ground, 
while Ristofalo moved with him slowly away 
from the squalid group that gazed after them. 
They went toward the Italian’s cell. 

“How are you in prison?” asked the 
vagrant, feebly. 

“Oh, nothin’ much—witness in shootin’ 
scrape —talk "bout aft’ while.” 

“ Oh, Ristofalo,” groaned Richling, as they 
entered, “my wife! my wife! Send some 
bread to my wife!” 

“Lay down,” said the Italian, pressing 
softly.on his shoulders; but Richling as 
quietly resisted. 

‘“* She is near here, Ristofalo. You can send 
with the greatest ease! You can do any- 
thing, Ristofalo,—if you only choose!” 

“ Lay down,” said the Italian, again, and 
pressed more heavily. The vagrant sank 
limply to the pavement, his companion 
quickly untying the jacket-sleeves from under 
his own arms and wadding the garment under 
Richling’s head. 

“Do you know what I’m in here for, Ris- 
tofalo ?” moaned Richling. 

“ Don’t know, don’t care. 
you here ?” 

Richling shook his head on the jacket. 
The Italian asked her address, and Richling 
gave it. 

“ Goin’ tell her come and see you,” said 
the Italian. “ Now, you lay still little while; 
I be back t’reckly.” He went out into the 
yard again, pushing the heavy door after him 
till it stood only slightly ajar, sauntered easily 
around till he caught sight of the captain of 
the yard, and was presently standing before 
him in the same immovable way in which he 
had stood before Richling in Tchoupitoulas 
street, on the day he had borrowed the dol- 
lar. Those who idly drew around could not 
hear his words, but the “ captain’s” answers 
were intentionally audible. He shook his 
head in rejection of a proposal. “ No, nobody 
but the prisoner himself should scrub out the 
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cell. No, the Italian should not do it for 
him. The prisoner’s refusal and resistance 
had settled that question. No, the knocking 
down had not balanced accounts at all. 
There was more scrubbing to be done. It 
was scrubbing day. Others might scrub the 
yard and the galleries, but he should scrub 
out the tank. And there were other things, 
and worse—menial services of the lowest 
kind. He should do them when the time 
came, and the Italian would have to help 
him too. Never mind about the law or the 
terms of his sentence. Those counted for 
nothing there.” Such was the sense of the 
decrees; the words were such as may be 
guessed or left unguessed. The scrubbing 
of the cell must commence at once. The 
vagrant must make up his mind to suffer. “He 
had served on jury!” said the man in the 
undershirt, with a final flourish of his stick. 
“ He’s got to pay dear for it!” 

When Ristofalo returned to his cell, its 
inmate, after many upstartings from terrible 
dreams, that seemed to guard the threshold 
of slumber, had fallen asleep. The Italian 
touched him gently, but he roused with a wild 
start and stare. 

“ Ristofalo,” he said, and fell a-staring 
again. 

“ You had some sleep,” said the Italian. 

“ It’s worse than being awake,” said Rich- 
ling. He passed his hands across his face. 
“Has my wife been here ?” 

“No. Haven't sent yet. Must watch good 
chance. Git captain yard in good humor first, 
or else do on sly.” The cunning Italian saw 
that anything looking like early extrication 
would bring new fury upon Richling. He 
knew a// the values of time. “Come,” he 
added, “ must scrub out cell, now.” He 
ignored the heat that kindled in Richling’s 
eyes, and added, smiling, “ You don’t do it, 
I got to do it.” 

With a little more of the like kindly guile, 
and some wise and simple’ reasoning, the 
Italian prevailed. Together, without objection 
from the captain of the yard, with many un- 
availing protests from Richling, who would 
now do it alone, and with Ristofalo smiling 
like a Chinaman at the obscene ribaldry of 
the spectators in the yard, they scrubbed the 
cell. Then came the tank. They had to 
stand in it with the water up to their knees, 
and rub its sides with brickbats. Richling 
fell down twice in the water, to the uproarious 
delight of the yard ; but his companion helped 
him up, and they both agreed it was the slimi- 
ness of the tank’s bottom that was to blame. 

“Soon we get through we goin’ to buy 
drink 0’ whisky from jailer,” said Ristofalo ; 
“he keep it for sale. Then, after that, kin 


hire somebody to go to your house ; captain 
yard think we gittin’ mo’ whisky.” 

“ Hire ?” said Richling. “ I haven’t a cent 
in the world. ” 

“TI got a littke —few dimes,” rejoined the 
other. 

“ Then why are you here? Why are you 
in this part of the prison ?,” 

“Oh, ’fraid to spend it. 
dimes. Broke ag’in.” 

Richling stopped still with astonishment, 
brickbat in hand. The Italian met his gaze 
with an illuminated smile. “ Yes,” he said, 
“ took all I had with me to bayou La Fourche. 
Coming back, slept with some men, in boat. 
One git up in night time and steal everything. 
Then was a big fight. Think that what fight 
was about —about dividing the money. Don’t 
know sure. One man git killed. Rest run 
into the swamp and prairie. Officer arrested 
me for witness. Couldn’t trust me to stay in 
the city.” 

“ Do you think the one who was killed was 
the thief?” 

“ Don’t know sure,” said the Italian, with 
the same sweet face, and falling to again with 
his brick bat,—* hope so.” 

“ Strange place to confine a witness!” said 
Richling, holding his hand to his bruised 
side and slowly straightening his back. 

“Oh, yes, good place,” replied the other, 
scrubbing away ; “git him, in short time, so 
he swear to anything.” 

It was far on in the afternoon before the 
wary Ristofalo ventured to offer all he had in 
his pocket to a hanger-on of the prison office, 
to go first to Richling’s house, and then to 
an acquaintance of his own, with messages 
looking to the procuring of their release. The 
messenger chose to go first to Ristofalo’s 
friend, and afterward to Mrs. Riley’s. It was 
growing dark when he reached the latter 
place. Mary was out in the city somewhere, 
wandering about, aimless and distracted, in 
search of Richling. The messenger left word 
with Mrs. Riley. Richling had all along 
hoped that that good friend, doubtless ac- 
quainted with the most approved methods 
of finding a missing man, would direct Mary 
to the police stations at the earliest prac- 
ticable hour. But time had shown that she 
had not done so. No, indeed! Mrs. Riley 
counted herself too benevolently shrewd for 
that. While she had made Mary’s suspense 
of the night less frightful than it might have 
been, by surmises that Mr. Richling had 
faund some form of night-work,— watching 
some pile of freight or some unfinished 
building,— she had come, secretly, to a dif- 
ferent conviction predicated on her own 
married experiences; and if Mr. Richling 
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had, in a moment of gloom, tipped the bowl 
a little too high, as her dear lost husband, 
the best man that ever walked, had often 
done, and had been locked up at night to be 
let out in the morning, why, give him a 
chance! Let him invent his own little fault- 
hiding romance and come home with it. 
Mary was frantic. .She could not be kept in; 
but Mrs. Riley, by prolonged effort, con- 
vinced her it was best not to call upon Dr. 
Sevier until she could be sure some disaster 
had actually occurred, and, sent her among 
the fruiterers and oystermen in vain search 
for Raphael Ristofalo. Thus it was that the 
Doctor’s morning messenger to the Richlings, 
bearing word that if any one were sick he 
would call without delay, was met by Mrs. 
Riley only, and by the reassuring statement 
that both of them were out. The later mes- 
senger, from the two men in prison, brought 
back word of Mary’s absence from the house, 
of her physical welfare, and Mrs. Riley’s prom- 
ise that Mary should visit the prison at the 
earliest hour possible. This would not be till 
tne next morning. 

While Mrs. Riley was sending this mes- 
sage, Mary, a great distance away, was emerg- 
ing from the darkening and silent streets of 
the river front and moving with timid haste 
across the broad levee toward the edge of 
the water at the steam-boat landing. In this 


season of depleted streams and idle waiting, 
only an occasional boat lifted its lofty, black, 
double funnels against the sky here and there, 
leaving wide stretches of unoccupied wharf- 
front between. Mary hurried on, clear out 
to the great wharf’s edge and looked forth 


upon the broad, softly moving harbor. The 
low waters spread out and away, to and 
around the opposite point, in wide surfaces 
of glassy purples and wrinkled bronze. Beauty, 
that joy forever, is sometimes a terror. Was 
the end of her search somewhere underneath 
that fearful glory ? She clasped her hands, 
bent down with dry, staring eyes, then turned 
again and fled homeward. She swerved once 
toward Dr. Sevier’s quarters, but soon de- 
cided to see first if there were any tidings 
with Mrs. Riley, and so resumed her course. 
Night overtook her in streets where every 
footstep before or behind her made her trem- 
ble; but at length she crossed the threshold 
of Mrs. Riley’s little parlor. Mrs. Riley was 
standing in the door, and retreated a step or 
two backward as Mary entered with a look 
of wild inquiry. 

“ Not come ?” cried the wife. 

“ Mrs. Richlin’,” said the widow , hurriedly, 
“ yer husband’s alive and found.” 

Mary seized her frantically by the shoul- 
ders, crying with high-pitched voice : 
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“ Where is he ?— where is he ?” 

“Ye can’t see um till marning, Mrs. Rich- 
lin’.” 

“ Where is he?” cried Mary, louder than 
before. 

“ Me dear,” said Mrs. Riley, “ye kin easy 
git him out in the marning.’ 

“ Mrs. Riley,” said Mary, holding her with 
her eye, “is my husband in prison ?—O Lord 
God! O God, my God!” 

Mrs. Riley wept. She clasped the moaning, 
sobbing wife to her bosom, and with stream- 
ing eyes said: 

“ Mrs. Richlin’,me dear, Mrs. Richlin’, me 
dear, what wad I give to have my husband 
this night where your husband is!” 


XXVIII. 
RELEASE.— NARCISSE. 


As some children were playing in the street 
before the Parish Prison next morning, they 
suddenly started and scampered toward the 
prison’s black entrance. A physician’s car- 
riage had driven briskly up to it, ground its 
wheels against the curbstone, and halted. 
If any fresh crumbs of horror were about to 
be dropped, the children must be there to 
feast on them. Dr. Sevier stepped out, gave 
Mary his hand and then his arm, and went 
in with her. A question or two in the prison 
office, a reference to the rolls, and a turnkey 
led the way through a dark gallery lighted 
with dimly burning gas. The stench was suf- 
focating. They stopped at the inner gate. 

“Why didn’t you bring him to us?” asked 
the doctor, scowling resentfully at the facetious 
drawings and legends on the walls, where the 
dampness glistened in the sickly light. 

The keeper made a low reply as he shot 
the bolts. 

“ What ?” quickly asked Mary. 

“ He’s not well,” said Dr. Sevier. 

The gate swung open. They stepped into 
the yard and across it. The prisoners paused 
in a game of ball. Others, who were playing 
cards, merely glanced up and went on. The 
jailer pointed with his bunch of keys to a cell 
before him. Mary glided away from the 
doctor and darted in. There was a cry and 
a wail. 

The doctor followed quickly. Ristofalo 
passed out as he entered. Richling lay on a 
rough gray blanket spread on the pavement 
with the Italian’s jacket under his head. 
Mary had thrown herself down beside him 
upon her knees, and their arms were around 
each other’s neck. 

“Let me see, Mrs. Richling,” said the 
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physician, touching her on the shoulder. She 
drew back. Richling lifted a hand in wel- 
come. The doctor pressed it. 

“ Mrs. Richling,” he said, as they faced 
each other, he on one knee, she on both.— 
He gave her a few laconic directions for the 
sick man’s better comfort.—‘ You must stay 
here, madam,” he said at length; “ this man 
Ristofalo will be ample protection for you; 
and I will go at once and get your husband’s 
discharge.” He went out. 

In the office he asked for a seat at a desk. 
As he finished using it he turned to the keeper 
and asked, with severe face: 

“What do you do with sick prisoners here, 
anyway ?” 

The keeper smiled. 

“ Why, if they gits right sick, the hospital 
wagon comes and takes ’em to the Charity 
Hospital.” 

“Umhum!” replied the doctor, unpleas- 
antly, —“‘in the same wagon they use for a 
case of scarlet fever or small-pox, eh ?” 

The keeper, with a little resentment in his 
laugh, stated that he would be eternally lost 
if he knew. 

“J know,” remarked the doctor. “ But 
when a man is only a little sick,— according 
to your judgment,—like that one in there 
now, he is treated here, eh?” 

The keeper swelled with a little official 
pride. His tone was boastful. 

“We has a complete dispenisary in the 
prison,” he said. 

“Yes? Who’s your druggist ?” Dr. Sevier 
was in his worst inquisitorial mood. 

“ One of the prisoners,” said the keeper. 

The doctor looked at him steadily. The 
man, in the blackness of his ignorance, was 
visibly proud of this bit of economy and con- 
venience. 

“ How long has he held this position?” 
asked the physician. 

“Oh, a right smart while. He was sen- 
tenced for murder, but he’s waiting for a new 
trial.” 

“ And he has full charge of all the drugs?” 
asked the doctor, with a cheerful smile. 

“ Yes, sir.” The keeper was flattered. 

“ Poisons and all, I suppose, eh ?” pursued 
the doctor. 

“ Everything.” 

The doctor looked steadily and sileritly 
upon the officer, and tore and folded and tore 
again into small bits the prescription he had 
written. A moment later the door of his car- 
riage shut with a smart clap and its wheels 
rattled away. There was a general laugh in 
the office, heavily spiced with maledictions. 

“T say, Cap’, what d’you reckon he’d ’a’ 
said if he’d aseen the women’s department ?” 
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In those days recorders had the power to 
release prisoners sentenced by them, when 
in their judgment new information justified 
such action. Yet Dr. Sevier had a hard day’s 
work to procure Richling’s liberty. The sun 
was declining once more when a hack drove 
up to Mrs. Riley’s door with John and Mary 
in it, and Mrs. Riley was restrained from 
laughing and crying only by the presence of 
the great Dr. Sevier and a romantic Italian 
stranger by the captivating name of Ristofalo. 
Richling, with repeated avowals of his abil- 
ity to walk alone, was helped into the house 
between these two illustrious visitors, Mary 
hurrying in ahead, and Mrs. Riley shutting 
the street door with some resentment of man- 
ner toward the staring children who gathered 
without. Was there anything surprising in the 
fact that eminent persons should call at her 
house ? 

When there was time for greetings she gave 
her hand to Dr. Sevier and asked him how 
he found himself. To Ristofalo she bowed 
majestically. She noticed that he was hand- 
some and muscular. 

At different hours the next day the same 
two visitors called. Also the second day 
after. And the third. And frequently after- 
ward. 


RIsTOFALO regained his financial feet al- 
most, as one might say, at asingle hand-spring. 
He amused Mary and John and Mrs. Riley 
almost beyond limit with his simple story of 
how he did it. 

“ Ye'd better hurry and be getting up out 
o’ that sick bed, Mr. Ritchiin’,” said the widow 
in Ristofalo’s absence, “or that I-talian ras- 
cal ’ll be making himself entirely too agree- 
’ble to yer lady here, ha, ha: It’s she that 
he’s a-comin’ here to see.” 

Mrs. Riley laughed again, and pointed at 
Mary and tossed her head, not knowing that 
Mary went through it all-over again as soon 
as Mrs. Riley was out of the room, to the 
immense delight of John. 

“And now, madam,” said Dr. Sevier to 
Mary, by and by, “let it be understood once 
more that even independence may be carried 
to avicious extreme, and that” —he turned to 
Richling, by whose bed he stood —“ you 
and your wife will not do it again. You've 
had a narrow escape. Is it understood ?” 

“ We'll try to be moderate,” replied the 
invalid, playfully. : 

“T don’t believe you,” said the Doctor. 

And his skepticism was wise. He continued 
to watch them, and at length enjoyed the 
sight of John up and out again with color in 
his cheeks and the old courage—nay, a new 
and a better courage— in his eyes. 
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Said the doctor on his last visit, “ Take 
good care of your husband, my child.” He 
held the little wife’s hand a moment, and 
gazed out of Mrs. Riley’s front door, upon 
the western sky. Then he transferred his 
gaze to John, who stood, with his knee in a 
chair, just behind her. He looked at the con- 
valescent with solemn steadfastness. The 
husband smiled broadly. 

“I know what you mean. I'll try to de- 
serve her.” 

The doctor looked again into the west. 

“ Good-bye.” 

Mary tried playfully to retort, but John 
restrained her, and when she contrived to 
utter something absurdly complimentary of 
her husband, he was her only hearer. 

They went back into the house, talking of 
other matters. Something turned the con- 
versation upon Mrs. Riley, and from that 
subject it seemed to pass naturally to Risto- 
falo. Mary, laughing and talking softly as 
they entered their room, called to John’s rec- 
ollection the Italian’s account of how he had 
once bought a tarpaulin hat and a cottonade 
shirt of the pattern called a “ jumper,” and 
had worked as a deck-hand in loading and 
unloading steam-boats. It was so amusingly 
sensible to put on the proper badge for the 
kind of work sought. Richling mused. Many 
a dollar he might have earned the past sum- 
mer, had he been as ingeniously wise, he 
thought. 

“ Ristofalo is coming here this evening,” 
said he, taking a seat in the alley window. 

Mary looked at him with sidelong merri- 
ment. The Italian was coming to see Mrs. 
Riley. 

“Why, John,” whispered Mary, standing 
beside him, “ she’s nearly ten years older than 
he is!” 

But John quoted the old saying about a 
man’s age being what he feels, and a woman’s 
what she looks. 

“ Why — but—dear, it is scarcely a fort- 
night since she declared nothing could ever 
induce ™ 

“Let her alone,” said John, indulgently. 
“Hasn’t she said half a dozen times that 
it isn’t good for woman to be alone? A 
widow’s a woman—and you never disputed 
.” 

“Oh, John,” laughed Mary, “ for shame! 
You know I didn’t mean that. You know I 
never could mean that.” 

And when John would have maintained 
his ground, she besought him not to jest in 
that direction, with eyes so ready for tears 
that he desisted. 

“TI only meant to be generous to Mrs. 
Riley,” he said. 
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“TI know it,” said Mary, caressingly; 
“you're always on the generous side of every. 
thing.” ; 

She rested her hand fondly on his arm, and 
he took it into his own. 

One evening the pair were out for that sun. 
set walk which their young blood so relished, 
and which often led them, as it did this time. 
across the wide, open commons behind the 
town, where the unsettled streets were turf- 
grown, and toppling wooden lamp-posts 
threatened to fall into the wide, cattle-trodden 
ditches. 

“ Fall is coming,” said Mary. 

“Let it come!” exclaimed John; “ it's 
hung back long enough.” 

He looked about with pleasure. On every 
hand the advancing season was giving prom- 
ise of heightened activity. The dark, plumy 
foliage of the china trees was getting a golden 
edge. The burnished green of the great 
magnolias was spotted brilliantly with hun- 
dreds of bursting cones, red with their pendent 
seeds. Here and there as the sauntering pair 
came again into the region of brick sidewalks, 
a falling cone would now and then scatter its 
polished coral over the pavement, to be gath- 
ered by little girls for necklaces, or bruised 
under foot, staining the walk with its fra- 
grant oil. The ligustrums bent low under the 
dragging weight of their small, clustered 
berries. The oranges were turning. In the 
wet, choked ditches along the interruptions 
of pavement, where John followed Mary on 
narrow plank footways, bloomed thousands 
of little unrenowned asteroid flowers, blue 
and yellow, and the small, pink spikes of the 
water-pepper. It wasn’t the fashionable habit 
in those days, but Mary had John gather big 
bunches of this pretty floral mob, and filled 
her room with them—not Mrs. Riley’s parlor 
—whoop, no! Weeds? Not if Mrs. Riley 
knew herself. 

So ran time apace. The morning skies were 
gray monotones, and the evening gorgeous 
reds. The birds had finished their summer 
singing. Sometimes the alert chirp of the 
cardinal suddeniy smote the ear from some 
neighboring tree ; but he would pass, a flash 
of crimson, from one garden to the next, and 
with another chirp or two be gone for days. 
The nervy, unmusical waking cry of the 
mocking-bird was often the first daybreak 
sound. At times a myriad downy seeds floated 
everywhere, now softly upward, now gently 
downward, and the mellow rays of sunset 
turned it into a warm, golden snow-fall. By 
night a soft glow from distant burning prairies 
showed the hunters were afield. The call of 
unseen wild.fowl was heard overhead, and— 
finer to the waiting poor man’s ear than all 
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other sounds—came at regular intervals, now 
from this quarter and now from that, the heavy, 
rushing blast of the cotton compress, telling 
that the flood tide of commerce was setting in. 

Narcisse surprised the Richlings one even- 
ing with a call. They tried very hard to be 
reserved, but they were too young for that 
task to be easy. The Creole had evidently 
come with his mind made up to take unre- 
sentfully and override all the unfriendliness 
they might choose to show. His conversa- 
tion never ceased, but flitted from subject to 
subject with the swift waywardness of a hum- 
ming-bird. It was remarked by Mary, leaning 
back in one end of Mrs. Riley’s little sofa, 
that “ summer dresses were disappearing, but 
that the girls looked just as sweet in their 
darker colors as they had appeared in mid- 
summer white. Had Narcisse noticed? Prob- 
ably he didn’t care for P 


“ Ho! I notiz them an’ they notiz me! An’. 


thass one thing I ’ave notiz about young 
ladies; they ah juz like those bird’; in sum- 
meh lookin’ cool, in winteh waum. I ’ave 
notiz that. An’ I’ve notiz anotheh thing 
which make them juz like those bird’. They 
halways know if a man is lookin’, an’ they 
halways make like they don’t see ‘im! I 
would like to ‘ite an i’ony about that—a Ilill 
i'ony—in the he’oic measuh. You like that 
he’oic measuh, Mizzez Witchlin’ ?” 

As he rose to go he rolled a cigarette, and 
folded the end in with the long nail of his 
little finger. 

“ Mizzez Witchlin’, if you will allow me to 
light my ciga’ette fum yo’ lamp ? I can’t 
use my sun-glass at night, because the sun is 
nod theh. But, the sun shining, I use it. I 
‘ave adop’ that method since lately.” 

“You borrow the sun’s rays,” said Mary, 
with wicked sweetness. 

“Yes; ’tis cheapeh than matches in the 
longue ’un.” 

“You have discovered that, I suppose,” 
remarked John. 

“Me? The sun-glass? No. I believe 
Ahchimides invend that, in fact. An’ yet, 
out of ten thousan’ who use the sun-glass only 
a few can account ’ow'tisdone. ’Ow did you 
think that that’s my invention, Mistoo ’Itch- 
lin’? Did you know that I am something of 
a chimist ? I can tu’n litmus papeh ’ed by 
juz dipping it in SO3HO. Yesseh.” 

“Yes,” said Richling, “that’s one thing 
that 7 have noticed, that you're very fertile in 
devices.” 

“Yes,” echoed Mary, “I noticed that, the 
first time you ever came to see us. I only 
wish Mr. Richling was half as much so.” 

She beamed upon her husband. Narcisse 
laughed with pure pleasure. 


“ Well, I am compel’ to say you ah co’ect. 
I am continually makin’ some discove’ies. 
‘ Necessity’s the motheh of inventions.’ Now 
thass anotheh thing I ’ave notiz— about that 
month of Octobeh: it always come befo’ you 
think it’s comin’. I ’ave notiz that about eve’y 
month. Now, to-day weah the twennieth Oc- 
tobeh! Is it notso?” He lighted his cigar- 
ette. “ You ah compel’ to co’obo’ate me.” 


XXIX. 
LIGHTING SHIP. 


Yes, the tide was coming in. The Rich- 
lings’ bark was still on the sands, but every 
now and then a wave of promise glided under 
her. She might float, now, any day. Mean- 
time, as has no doubt been guessed, she was 
held on an even keel by loans from the doctor. 

“Why you don’t advertise in papers?” 
asked Ristofalo. 

“ Advertise ? Oh, I didn’t think it would 
be of any use. I advertised a whole week, 
last summer.” 

“ You put advertisement in wrong time and 
keep it out wrong time,” said the Italian. 

“ ] have a place in prospect, now, without 
advertising,” said Richling with an elated 
look. 

It was just here that a new mistake of 
Richling’semerged. Hehad comeintocontact 
with two or three men of that wretched sort 
that indulge the strange vanity of keeping 
others waiting upon them by promises of 
employment. He believed them, liked them 
heartily because they said nothing about ref- 
erences, and gratefully distended himself with 
their husks, until Ristofalo opened his eyes 
by saying, when one of these men had disap- 
pointed Richling the third time: 

“* Business man don’t promise but once.” 

“You lookin’ for book-keeper’s place?” 
asked the Italian at another time. “ Why don’t 
dress like a book-keeper ?” 

“ On borrowed money ?” asked Richling, 
evidently looking upon that question asa poser. 

“Yo.” 

“Oh, no,” said Richling, with a smile of 
superiority ; but the other one smiled too, and 
shook his head. 

“ Borrow mo’, if you don’t.” 

Richling’s heart flinched at the word. He 
had thought he was giving his true reason, 
but he was not. A foolish notion had floated, 
like a grain of dust, into the over-delicate 
wheels of his thought,—that men would em- 
ploy him the more readily if he looked needy. 
His hat was unbrushed, his shoes unpolished ; 
he had let his beard come out, thin and un- 
trimmed ; his necktie was faded. He looked 
battered. When the Italian’s gentle warning 
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showed him this additional mistake on top 
of all his others, he was dismayed at him- 
self; and when he sat down in his room 
and counted the cost of an accountant’s uni- 
form, so to speak, the remains of Dr. Sevier’s 
last loan to him was too small for it. There- 
upon he committed one error more,—but it 
was the last. He sunk his standard and 
began again to look for service among indus- 
tries that could offer employment only to 
manual labor. He crossed the river and 
stirred about among the dry-docks and ship- 
carpenters’ yards of the suburb Algiers. But 
he could neither hew spars, nor paint, nor 
splice ropes. He watched a man half a day 
calking a boat; then he offered himself for 
the same work, did it fairly, and earned half a 
day’s wages. But then the boat was done, 
and there was no other calking at the moment 
along the whole harbor front, except some that 
was being done on a ship by her own sailors. 

“John,” said Mary, dropping into her lap 
the sewing that hardly paid for her candle, 
“isn’t it hard to realize that it isn’t twelve 
months since your hardships commenced ? 
They can’¢ last much longer, darling.” 

“T know that,” said John. “And I know 
I'll find a place presently, and then we'll wake 
up to the fact that this was actually less than 
a year of trouble in a lifetime of love.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Mary, “I know your pa- 
tience will be rewarded.” 

“But what I want is work now, Mary. 
The bread of idleness is getting /o bitter. But 
never mind ; I’m going to work to-morrow ;— 
never mind where. It’s all right. You'll see.” 

She smiled, and looked into his eyes again 
with an unreserved confession of trust. The 
next day he reached the— what shall we 
say ? — big end of his last mistake. What it 
was came out a few mornings after, when he 
called at Number 5 Carondelet street. 

“The Doctah is not in pwesently,” said 
Narcisse. “ He ve’y hawdly comes in so soon 
as that. He’s living home again, once mo’, 
now. He’s ve’y un’estless. I tole ’im yes- 
tiddy, ‘ Doctah, I know juz ’ow you feel, seh; 
"tis the same way with mieseff. You ought 
to git ma’ied!” 

“ Did he say he would ?” asked Richling. 

“Well, you know, Mistoo ’Itchlin’, so the 
povub says, ‘Silent give consense.’ He juz 
look at me— nevveh said a word — ha! he 
couldn’! You not ijookin’ ve’y well, Mistoo 
"Itchlin’. I suppose ’tis that waum weatheh.” 

“T suppose it is; at least, partly,” said 
Richling, and added nothing more, but looked 
along and across the ceiling, and down at 
a skeleton, in a corner, that was offering to 
shake hands with him. He was at a loss how 
to talk to Narcisse. Both Mary and he had 
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grown a little ashamed of their covert sar- 
casms, and yet to leave them out was bread 
without yeast, meat without salt, as far as 
their own powers of speech were concerned. 

“T thought the other day,” he began again, 
with an effort, “when it blew up cool, that 
the warm weather was over.’ 

“It seem to be finishin’ ad the end, | 
think,” responded the Creole. “ I think, like 
you, that we ’ave ’ad too waum weatheh. 
Me, I like that weatheh to be cole, me. I 
halways weigh the mose in cole weatheh. 
I gain flesh, in fact. Butso soon ’tis summeh 
something become of it. I dunno if ’tis the 
fault of my close, but I always reduct in 
summeh, Speakin’ of close, Mistoo ’Itchlin’,— 
egscuse me if ’tis a fair question,—w’at was 
yo’ objec’ in buyin’ that tawpaulin hat an’ 
jacket lass week ad that sto’ on the levee? 
You din know I saw you, but I juz ’appen to 
see you, in fact.” (The color rose in Rich- 
ling’s face, and Narcisse pressed on without 
allowing an answer.) “ Well, thass none o' my 
bizness, of co’se, but I think you lookin’ ve’y 
bad, Mistoo ’Itchlin’ ” He stopped very 
short and stepped with dignified alacrity to his 
desk, for Dr. Sevier’s step was on the stair. 

The doctor shook hands with Richling and 
sank into the chair at his desk. “Anything 
turned up yet, Richling ?” 

“ Doctor,” began Richling, drawing his 
chair near and speaking low 

“Good mawnin’, Doctah,” said Narcisse, 
showing himself with a graceful flourish. 

The doctor nodded, “ Narcisse,” then 
turned again to Richling. “ You were say- 
ing ” 

“I ’ope you well, seh,” insisted the Creole, 
and as the doctor glanced toward him inm- 
patiently, repeated the sentiment, “ ’Ope you 
well, seh.” 

The doctor said he was, and turned once 
more to Richling. Narcisse bowed away 
backward and went to his desk, filled to the 
eyes with fierce satisfaction. He had made 
himself felt. Richling drew his chair nearer 
and spoke low. 

“If I don’t get work within a day or two, 
I shall have to come to you for money.” 

“That's all right, Richling.” The doctor 
spoke aloud; Richling answered low. 

“Oh, no, Doctor, it’s all wrong! Indeed, 
I can’t do it any more unless you will let me 
earn the money.” 

“ My dear sir, I would most gladly do it; 
but I have nothing that you can do.” 

“Yes, you have, Doctor.” 

“ What is it ?” 


“Why, it’s this: you have a slave boy 
driving your carriage.” 
“ Well ?” 
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«“ Give him some other work and let me do 
that.” 

Dr. Sevier started in his seat. “ Richling, 
I can’t do that. I should ruin you. If you 
drive my carriage P 

“ Just for a time, Doctor, till I find some- 
thing else.” 

“No, no! If youdrive my carriage in New 
Orleans, you’ll never do anything else.” 

“Why, Doctor, there are men standing in 
the front ranks to-day, who rr 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the doctor, impatiently, 
“] know,—who began with menial labor ; 
but —I can’t explain it to you, Richling, but 
you're not of the same sort; that’s all. I say 
it without praise or blame; you must have 
work adapted to your abilities.” 

“ My abilities!” softly echoed Richling. 
Tears sprang to his eyes. He held out his 
open palms,—*“ Doctor, look there.” They 
were lacerated. He started to rise, but the 
doctor prevented him. 

“Let me go,” said Richling, pleadingly, 
and with averted face. “Let me go. I’m 
sorry I showed them. It was mean and 
foolish and weak. Let me go.” 

But Dr. Sevier kept a hand on him, and he 
did not resist. The doctor took one of the 
hands and examined it “ Why, Richling, 
you've been handling freight.” 

“There was nothing else.” 

“Oh, bah!” 

“Let me go,” whispered Richling. But 
the doctor held him. 

“You didn’t do this on the steam-boat 
landing, did you, Richling ?” 

The young man nodded. The doctor 
dropped the hand and looked upon its 
owner with set lips and steady severity. 
When he spoke, he said : 

“Among the negro and green Irish deck- 
hands, and under the oaths and blows of 
steam-boat mates !— Why, Richling!””— He 
turned half away in his rotary chair with an 
air of patience worn out. 

“You thought I had more sense,” said 
Richling. 

The doctor put his elbows upon his desk 
and slowly drew his face upward through his 
hands. “ Mr. Richling, what is the matter 
with you?” They gazed at each other a long 
moment, and then Dr. Sevier continued: 
“Your trouble isn’t want of sense. I know 
that very well, Richling.” His voice was low 
and became kind. “ But you don’t get the 
use of the sense you have. It isn’t available.” 
He bent forward: “Some men, Richling, 
carry their folly on the surface and their good 
sense at the bottom,”—he jerked his thumb 
backward toward the distant Narcisse and 
added, with a stealthy frown,—“like that 
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little fool in yonder. He’s got plenty of sense, 
but he doesn’t load any of it on deck. Some 
men carry their sense on top and their folly 
down below “ 

Richling smiled broadly through his dejec- 
tion, and touched his own chest. “ Like this 
big fool here,” he said. 

“ Exactly,” said Dr. Sevier. “ Now you've 
developed a defect of the memory. Your few 
merchantable qualities have been so long out 
of the market, and you've suffered such hu- 
miliation under the pressure of adversity, that 
you’ve—you’ve done a very bad thing.” 

“Say a dozen,” responded Richling, with 
bitter humor. But the doctor swung his head 
in resentment of the levity. 

“ One’s enough. You've allowed yourself 
to forget your true value.” 

“T’m worth whatever I'll bring.” 

The doctor tossed his head in impatient 
disdain. 

“Pshaw!: You'll never bring what you're 
worth, any more than some men are worth 
what they bring. You don’t knowhow. You 
never will know.” 

“Well, Doctor, I do know that I’m worth 
more than I ever was before. I’ve learned a 
thousand things in the last twelvemonth. If I 
can only get a chance to prove it!” Richling 
turned red and struck his knee with his fist. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Dr. Sevier; “that’s your 


sense, on top. And then you go—in a fit of 
the merest impatience, as I do suspect—and 
offer yourself as a deck-hand and as a carriage- 


driver. That’s your folly, at the bottom. 
What ought to be done to sucha man?” He 
gave a low, harsh laugh. Richling dropped 
his eyes. A silence followed. 

“You say all you want is a chance,” re- 
sumed the doctor. 

“ Yes,” quickly answered Richling, look- 
ing up. 

“I’m going to give it to you.” They 
looked into each other’s eyes. The doctor 
nodded, “ Yes, sir.” He nodded again. 

“Where did you come from, Richling — 
when you came to New Orleans—you and 
your wife? Milwaukee ?” 

“Tea.” 

* Do your relatives know of your present 
condition ?” 

“ No.” 

“Is your wife’s mother comfortably situ- 
ated ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then I'll tell you what you must do.” 

“ The only thing I can’t do,” said Richling. 

“Yes, youcan. You must. You must send 
Mrs. Richling back to her mother.” 

Richling shook his head. 

“Well,” said the doctor, warmly, “I say 
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you must. I will lend you the passage 
money.” 

Richling’s eye kindled an instant at the 
doctor’s compulsory tone, but he said, 
gently: 

“ Why, Doctor, Mary will never consent to 
leave me.” 

“ Of course she will not. But you must 
make her do it! That’s what you must do. 
And when that’s done, then you must start 
out and go systematically from door to door 
— of business houses, I mean,— offering your- 
self for work befitting your station —ahem ! 
—station, I say—and qualifications. I will 
lend you money to live on unti! you find per- 
manent employment. Now, now, don’t get 
alarmed! I’m not going to help you any 
more than I absolutely must! ” 

“ But, Doctor, how can you expect 
But the doctor interrupted. 

“ Come, now, none of that! You and 
your wife are brave ; I must say that for you. 
She has the courage of a gladiator. You can 
do this if you will.” 

“Doctor,” said Richling, “you are the 
best of friends; but, you know, the fact is, 
Mary and I—well, we’re still lovers.” 

“Oh!” The doctor turned away his head 
with fresh impatience. Richling bit his lip, 
but went on: 

“ We can bear anything on earth together ; 
but we have sworn to stay together through 
better and worse % 

“ Oh, pf-f-f-f!” said the doctor, closing his 
eyes and swinging his head away again. 

“__ And we’re going to do it,” concluded 
Richling. 

“But you can’t do it!” cried the doctor, 
so loudly that Narcisse stood up on the 
rungs of his stool and peered. 

“We can’t separate.” 

Dr. Sevier smote the desk and sprang to 
his feet : 

“ Sir, you’ve got to do it! If you continue 
in this way, you'll die! You'll die, Mr. Rich- 
ling —both of you! You'lldie! Are you going 
to let Mary die just because she’s brave enough 
to do it?” He sat down again and busied 
himself nervously placing pens on the pen- 
rack, the stopper in the inkstand, and the like. 

Many thoughts ran through Richling’s 
mind in the ensuing silence. His eyes were 
on the floor. Visions of _parting,—of the 
great emptiness that would be left behind,— 
the pangs and yearnings that must follow,— 
crowded one upon another. One torturing 
realization kept ever in the front—that the 
doctor had a well-earned right to advise, and 
that, if his advice was to be rejected, one 
must show good and sufficient cause for re- 
jecting it, both in preseat resources and in 
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expectations. The truth leaped upon him 
and bore him down as it never had done 
before—the truth which he had heard this 
very Dr. Sevier proclaim—that debt is bond- 
age. For a moment he rebelled against it ; but 
shame soon displaced mutiny, and he accepted 
this part, also, of his lot. At length he rose. 

“ Well ?” said Dr. Sevier. 

“ May I ask Mary ?” 

“You will do what you please, Mr. Rich- 
ling.” And then, in a kinder voice, the doc- 
tor added, ‘‘ Yes; ask her.” 

They moved together to the office door. 
The doctor opened it, and they said good- 
bye, Richling trying to drop a word of grati- 
tude, and the doctor hurriedly ignoring it. 

The next half hour or more was spent by 
the physician in receiving, hearing, and dis- 
missing patients and their messengers. By 
and by no others came. The only audible 
sound was that of the doctor’s paper-knife 
as it parted the leaves of a pamphlet. He 
was thinking over the late interview with 
Richling, and knew that, if this silence were not 
soon interrupted from without, he would have 
to encounter his book-keeper, who had not 
spoken since Richling had left. Presently the 
issue came. 

“ Dr. Seveeah,”— Narcisse came forward, 
hat in hand,—“ I dunno ’ow ’tis, but Mistoo 
*Itchlin’ always wemine me of that povvub, 
* Ully to bed, ully to ’ise, make a pusson to 
be ’ealthy an’ wealthy an’ wise.’” 

“ T don’t know how it is, either,” grumbled 
the doctor. 

“I believe thass not the povvub I was 
thinking. I am acquainting myseff with those 
povvubs ; but I’m somewhat gween in that 
light, in fact. Well, Doctah, I’m goin’ ad the 
—shoemakeh. I burs’ my shoe yistiddy. I 
was juz a 

“Very well, go.” 

“Yesseh; and from the shoemakeh I'll 
go r 

The doctor glanced darkly over the top 
of the pamphlet. 

«Ad the bank ; yesseh,” said Narcisse, 
and went. 


XXX. 
AT LAST. 


Mary, cooking supper, uttered a soft ex- 
clamation of pleasure and relief as she heard 
John’s step under the alley window and then 
at the door. She turned, with an iron spoon 
in one hand and a candlestick in the other, 
from the little old stove with two pot-holes, 
where she had been stirring some mess in 2 
tin pan. 
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“ Why you’re””—she reached for a kiss — 
“real late!” 

“TI could not come any sooner.” 
dropped into a chair at the table. 

“ Busy ?” 

«“ No; no work to-day.” 

Mary lifted the pan from the stove, whisked 
it to the table, and blew her fingers. 

“ Same subject continued,” she said laugh- 
ingly, pointing with her spoon to the warmed- 
over food. 

Richling smiled and nodded, and then fiat- 
tened his elbows out on the table and hid his 
face in them. 

This was the first time he had ever lingered 
away from his wife when he need not have 
done so. It was the doctor’s proposition 
that had kept him back. All day long it had 
filled his thoughts. He felt its wisdom. Its 
sheer practical value had pierced remorse- 
lessly into the deepest convictions of his 
mind. But his heart could not receive it. 

“Well,” said Mary, brightly, as she sat 
down at the table, “ may be you'll have better 
luck to-morrow. Don’t you think you may?” 

“T don’t know,” said John, straightening 
up and tossing back his hair. He pushed a 
plate up to the pan, supplied and passed it. 
Then he helped himself and fell to eating. 

“Have you seen Dr. Sevier to-day?” 
asked Mary, cautiously, seeing her husband 
pause and fall into distraction. 

He pushed his plate away and rose. She 
met him in the middle of the room. He 
extended both hands, took hers, and gazed 
upon her. How could he tell ? Would she 
cry and lament, and spurn the proposition, 
and fall upon him with a hundred kisses ? Ah, 
if she would! But he saw that Dr. Sevier, 
at least, was confident she would not; that 
she would have, instead, what the wife so 
often has in such cases, the strongest love, it 
may be, but also the strongest wisdom for 
that particular sort of issue. Which would 
she do? Would she go or would she not ? 

He tried to withdraw his hands, but she 
looked beseechingly into his eyes and knit 
her fingers into his. The question stuck upon 
his lips and would not be uttered. And why 
should it be? Was it not cowardice to leave 
the decision to her? Should not he decide ? 
Oh! if she would only rebel! But would she? 
Would not her utmost be to give good rea- 
sons in her gentle, inquiring way why he 
should not require her to leave him? And 
were there any such ? No,no. He had racked 
his brain to find so much as one, all day 
long. 

“John,” said Mary, “Dr. Sevier’s been 
talking to you.” 

“ Yes.” 


He 
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** And he wants you to send me back home 
for a while.” 

“ How do you know ?” asked John, with 
a start. 

“TI can read it in your face.” She loosed 
one hand and laid it upon his brow. 

“What— what do you think about it, 
Mary?” 

Mary looking into his eyes with the face of 
one who pleads for mercy, whispered, “ He’s 
right,’ then buried her face in his bosom and 
wept like a babe. 

“1 felt it six months ago,” she said later, 
sitting on her husband’s knee and holding his 
folded hands tightly in hers. 

“ Why didn’t you say so?” asked John. 

“ T was too selfish,” was her reply. 

When on the second day afterward they 
entered the doctor’s office, Richling was 
bright with that new hope which always rises 
up beside a new expedient, and Mary looked 
well and happy. The doctor wrote them a 
letter of introduction to the steam-boat agent. 

“ You're taking a very sensible course,” he 
said, smoothing the blotting-paper heavily 
over the letter. “ Of course, you think it’s 
hard. It is hard. But distance needn’t sepa- 
rate you.” 

“Tt can’t,” said Richling. 

“Time,” continued the doctor — “ may be 
a few months — will bring you together again, 
prepared for a long life of secure union ; and 
then, when you look back upon this, you'll 
be proud of your courage and good sense. 
And you'll be ” He inclosed the note, 
directed the envelope, and, pausing with it 
still in his hand, turned toward the pair. They 
rose up. His rare,*sick-room smile hovered 
about his mouth, and he said: 

“You'll be all the happier —all three of 
you.” 

The husband smiled. Mary colored down 
to the throat and looked up ou the wall, 
where Harvey was explaining to his king the 
circulation of the blood. There was quite a 
pause, neither side caring to utter the first 
adieu. 

“If a physician could call any hour his 
own,” presently said the doctor, “I should 
say I would come down to the boat and see 
you off. But I might fail in that. — Good- 
bye.” 

“* Good-bye, Doctor.” — A little tremor in 
the voice. — “ Take care of John.” 

The tall man looked down into the upturned 
blue eyes. 

“ Good-bye!” He stooped toward her 
forehead, but she lifted her lips and he kissed 
them. So they parted. 

The farewell with Mrs. Riley was mainly 
characterized by a generous and sincere ex- 
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change of compliments and promises of re- 
membrance. Some tears rose up; a few ran 
over. 

At the steam-boat wharf there were only 
the pair themselves to cling one moment to 
each other and then wave that mute farewell 
that looks through watery eyes and sticks in 
the choking throat. Who ever knows what 
good-bye means ? 


“Doctor,” said Richling when he came 
to accept those terms in the doctor’s prop- 
osition which applied more exclusively to 
himself, — “no, Doctor, not that way, please.” 
He put aside the money proffered him. “This 
is what I want to do: I will come to your 
house every morning and get enough to eat 
to sustain me through the day, and will con- 
tinue to do so till I find work.” 

“ Very well,” said the doctor. 

The arrangement went into effect. They 
never met at dinner; but almost every morn- 


ing the doctor, going into the breakfast room, 
met Richling just msen from his earlier and 
hastier meal. 

“Well? Anything yet ?” 

* Nothing yet.” 

And unless there was some word from 
Mary, nothing more would be said. So went 
the month of November. 

But at length, one day toward the close of 
the doctor’s office hours, he noticed the sound 
of an agile foot springing up his stairs three 
steps at a stride, and Richling entered, pant- 
ing and radiant. 

* Doctor, at last! At last!” 

“ At last, what?” 

“T’ve found employment! I have, indeed. 
One line from you, and the place is mine! 
A good place, Doctor, and one that I can fill. 
The very thing for me! Adapted to my 
abilities!” He laughed so that he coughed, 
was still, and laughed again. “Just a line, if 
you please, Doctor.” 


(To be continued.) 


“THY KINGDOM COME!” 


BaTTLe’s red banner frights the shrinking sky, 

His fierce foot tramples earth’s prone, rended heart; 
But some time will be hushed his orphan’s cry, 

Arml Peace rejoice in meadow and in mart. 


Wrong throttles Right, Injustice reigns in guile, 
Self, the base robber, riots mid his gains; 

But some time Right will come with golden smile, 
Victorious virtue spread its heavenly reign. 


Genius, unnoticed, shrinks at jest and sneer; 
Wealth, Rank combine to blight his glorious life; 

But some time up his bay-wreathed brow will rear, 
And his keen sword hew way amid the strife. 


Money reigns king: its slaves cheat, lie, and steal, 
Mean flatterers bow the knee and bare the head; 
But some time Worth his presence will reveal 
And spurn the spaniels with his stately tread. 


Hail the blest time! ‘twill not be alway night! 
Earth’s sounding song will not be ever dumb! 
Hasten, O Thou, Thy grand Millennial light! 
Sovereign and Father! “ Let Thy Kingdom Come!” 


Alfred B. Street. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “ ALICE .MAY.” 


Havinc arrived at the Magdalen Islands, 
we anchored at Havre Aubert, the chief town. 
There is a small, snug port here, but difficult 
to enter, and the channel is narrow and only 
good for small vessels. The roads are formed 
by the bight inside of the group, which are 
so situated as to resemble a boot. This an- 
chorage is reasonably secure in good weather, 
but is open to northerly and easterly winds. 
Vessels caught there in a gale of wind dodge 
around the islands, unless the wind shifts 
too rapidly for this manceuvre to be accom- 
plished. 

In the memorable cyclone of 1873 a large 
fleet of American mackerel schooners were 
making a lee at Amherst, when the storm 
suddenly shifted from south-west to north- 
east. Thirty-one schooners were driven on 
shore at their anchors in an hour, and proved 
a total loss. 

There is nothing very inspiring about the 
insular metropolis called Havre Aubert. It 
receives character from the lofty eminence 
called Demoiselle Hill, which springs verti- 
cally from the sea. But there is an extraor- 
dinary air of solitude and woe-begoneness 
over the place, which grows on one, because 
there are no trees or shrubs, and the wrecks 
bleaching in the slime or on the beach seem to 
suggest that this is the grand central spot to 
which decayed vessels come, a sort of hospital 
for disabled and superannuated ships. And 
indeed, no place in the world is responsi- 
ble for more shipwrecks than this savage, soli- 
tary cluster of sand dunes in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

The Magdalen Islands extend about sixty 
miles north andsouth. The main group is prac- 
tically one island ; that is, it consists of several 
islands composed of real soil and rocks more 
or less covered with trees, connected by long 
stretches of sand which are broken at inter- 
vals by inlets. Between are shallow lagoons, 
generally not deep enough for a boat. Thus 
Amherst is connected with Grindstone Island, 
and Grindstone and Alright are connected 
with Coffin Island. Were it not for the inlets, 
one might go continuously dry-shod from Am- 
herst to Coffin Island. But the water in the 
inlets is so shoal that in places they can be 
forded — not, however, without some danger, 
as quicksands abound. Several detached 
islands lie outside of the main group. These 
are Deadman Island, Entry, Bird Rock, 
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and Bryon islands. The last is a great resort 
of sea-birds, and offers manifold attractions 
to naturalists and sportsmen. 

These islands were a royal grant to Ad- 
miral Coffin in the last century. They are 
peopled, with the exception of Entry Island, 
by Acadian French, who retain all the charac- 
teristics of their race. The present population 
is 4,316. It is curious that, although the 
French were but a short time in Acadie, yet 
the impression of the life there and their sub- 
sequent expulsion is yet so vivid that the 
good people of these islands visit Canada as 
an American returns to England, as though 
it were the old home. They are a quiet, well- 
behaved folk, somewhat inclined to indolence. 
But they can hardly be blamed for lack of 
enterprise and spirit when the circumstances 
in which their lives have been cast are so 
forbidding. For six months in the year they 
are shut out from the rest of the world by the 
ice which incloses the islands. They might 
as well be at the south pole. Two years ago 
a cable was laid to Prince Edward Island, 
but it does not extend to the detached islands, 
and does not appear to be of much use to 
any of them. When we were there, the oper- 
ator at Havre Aubert was absent; he had 
actually left for the main-land, to be gone 
several weeks. During the summer a steamer 
runs from Pictou to Amherst. She is old as 
the “remainder biscuit after a voyage,” and 
plies twice monthly on this course when really 
unfit for service, probably because the good 
people of these islands are charitably sup- 
posed to be more ready to go te heaven by 
sea than most travelers. Almost the sole 
means of livelihood is found in the fisheries, 
and when these fail, which is not rarely, life 
becomes a burden. Last year a famine oc- 
curred which came within an ace of decimat- 
ing the population. The fisheries had been 
a failure; then the ship which was expected 
to bring the winter’s supply of flour before 
the ice formed foundered in a storm. By the 
time spring came, starvation stared the peo- 
ple in the face. Many would have died if it 
had not been that a large ship with produce 
was wrecked on the ice off Coffin Island. 
The news spread like wild-fire. The whole 
population turned out, and from the cargo of 
a shipwrecked vessel drew a new lease of life. 
But these repeated calamities are at last hav- 
ing their effect. The people are attached to 
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these naked isles, for here is their home. But 
fate is against them, and, scraping together a 
few dollars, they are gradually emigrating to 
Labrador or Canada. During the long win- 
ters they sometimes catch seals on the ice, 
occasionally upwards of 30,000 in. one sea- 
son. The hunt after seals is one of the most 
exciting incidents of winter-life at these des- 
olate isles. The ice forms for several miles 
entirely around the group, besides welding 
them fast together with its iron-like grip. 
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which give employment to a number ; 434,758 
lobsters were exported in 1881. But the con- 
tinuance of even this business is precarious, 
as it depends upon the lobsters, which are lia- 
ble to take a sudden whim, like the mackerel, 
and leave for other parts. The cannery of 
our courteous consular agent, Mr. Ogilby, at 
Amherst, is a very well regulated establish- 
ment, and due regard seems to be given to 
the condition and cleanliness of the lobster 
before it is canned, which is a matter very 
little considered at some lobster factories 
which we might name. Capitalists have 
repeatedly offered to purchase the Mag- 
dalen Islands of Colonel Coffin, their 
present owner. There is considerable color- 
ing matter in the soil, which it is thought 
might be turned to account for pigments, 
But the proprietor justly reasons that, if 
any one is willing to give $30,000, the sum 
offered, the islands must undoubtedly be 
worth more. The revenue from the islands is 
trifling; but to a man of large fortune like 
him, it is interesting to be called Lord 
of the Magdalen Islands, and to hold them, 
as it were, in fief to the Crown. He charges 
a mere nominal annual rent of one shilling 
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The seals have no regular haunt, but are 
liable to appear at any spot. A keen look- 
out is kept for them, and from the hills 
their dark forms can be discerned for a long 
distance away on the ice. When they are 
discovered the news spreads rapidly. From 
every quarter the people hasten toward the 
prey in feverish excitement, armed with 
knives, clubs, and spears. In their eagerness 
these sportsmen often forget all caution, and 
venture out a long distance from the shore. 
But this is attended with great hazard, as a 
sudden wind is liable to break up the ice, 
which is, in any case, brittle along its outside 
barrier. Every winter one or two men are 
lost in the seal hunt. A year or two ago 
three poor fellows were carried off on a cake 
of floating ice before the eyes of their neigh- 
bors, who were helpless to aid. 

Another winter occupation here is to go 
to the forests of dwarf spruce at Amherst and 
Grindstone Islands and build fishing boats 
and small schooners. When the vessel is com- 
pleted, the owner invites his neighbors to help 
him haul her to the beach; she is drawn 
thither on rollers and launched on the ice. 
After that follows a dance, for which he pro- 
vides simple refreshments. Liquors, it may 
be added, are little drunk here, chiefly be- 
cause of a prohibitory law. Seven lobster 
canneries have been established quite recently 


the acre, and does not press his tenants for 

immediate payment. It would, therefore, 

be difficult to foment rebellion here. 

The Magdalen Islands were a few years 
ago one of the most frequented resorts of the 
Gloucester fishermen. Sometimes one hun- 
dred and fifty sail might be seen fishing there 
at one time. At night or in foul weather they 
would run in and make a lee in the bight of 
the islands. At such times there have been 
upward of ten hundred fishermen on shore, 
Often they were noisy and “flown” with 
liquor, and great merriment and rioting, as 
one might easily imagine, was the result, fre- 
quently to the annoyance of the inhabitants, 
among whom there were not all told that 
number of male adults. But these fishermen 
were, on the other hand, an appreciable source 
of revenue, the loss of which is greatly felt 
since our schooners ceased to frequent the 
Gulf. The great storm previously alluded to 
appears to have had a depressing influence 
on the mackerel. 

Havre aux Maisons, or House Harbor, is 
next in size to Havre Aubert, and the only 
other inclosed port in the group. But the en- 
trance is tortuous and difficult ; and in order to 
avoid getting the A4ce May again aground, we 
decided toleave herat Amherst, with directions 
to run her into the inner harbor in case it came 
on to blow from the north-east, while we pro- 
ceeded to Grindstone Island in one of the 
large schooner-rigged fishing-boats of Am- 
herst. It was thirty feet long and shaped 
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THE DASH TO AMHERST. 


somewhat like a whale-boat. She was manned 
by « highly respectable old French fisherman, 
whose hair was grizzled, and whose features 
were seamed and bronzed by a life of hardship 
and danger. His son accompanied us. We 
were privately informed that they belonged to 
upper society at Amherst, for the sister of the 
old man lived in one of the best houses there, 
and kept a boarding-house, although boarders 
must be rather scarce. There was much quiet 
dignity in the bearing of this venerable 
habitant, albeit he wore a sou’wester and 
smoked a spliced clay pipe. The crow’s feet 
in the corners of his dimmed eyes, the hard 
look as he gazed over the sea, and the pursed- 
up mouth indicated the struggles of a long 
life of sea toil and suffering. We started 
with a strong breeze at early morning. It 
was blowing half a gale, and our sails were 
reefed down. But the wind moderated as the 
sun rose higher, and the distance of nine 
miles across the bay was made in good 
season, 

hings were apparently more quiet at Havre 
aux Maisons than at Amherst. The liveliest 
object there was the sail-boat which ferried 
across the inlet from Grindstone to Alright. 
But in reality there is more commercial activ- 
ity here than at any other port in the Mag- 
dalens, This is due, in part, to the energy 
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of M. Nelson Arseneaux, who owns several 
schooners and a trading establishment, be- 
sides vats for trying out seal oil. He is a 
man of frank and hearty disposition and of 
hospitable bent. He is ever ready to extend 
a welcome to travelers ; and those who have 
experienced his courtesy will always remem- 
ber him and his amiable family with lively 
interest. 

We found a comfortable lodging and capi- 
tal board at the house of Madame Baudreau, 
a native of Nova Scotia, whose Highland 
origin is unmistakably evident in her ma- 
tronly features, her galliard manner, ready 
wit, and keen intelligence. If a beneficent 
Providence had placed her in a more active 
society, she would have been a woman of 
affairs. Her husband superintended a lobster 
cannery at Grand Entry Island, while she re 
mained at home and gave a lodging to such 
stray wanderers as might come there during 
the summer. She had the history of the 
island and its every inhabitant at her fingers’ 
ends. Excellent, also, were the meals she 
served. It is a fact worth remembering that 
women of masculine strength of character 
are generally good cooks. The islands are so 
poor that any attempt at an elaborate menu 
must prove a failure there. There is much, 
however, in cooking well what is at hand, 
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and in this quality our hostess excelled. The 
chops were admirable ; the wild strawberries 


and cream were delicious ; the tea was steeped 
just enough, and the potatoes were mealy and 
toothsome. 

To cap the climax, Madame gave us at 
breakfast trout that Lucullus might have 
envied. Noble three- and four-pound trout 
they were, and cooked as if Izaak Walton 
himself had been there to give directions. 
There was no difficulty in swallowing these 
beautiful fish ; but when it came to swallow- 
ing the account of the manner in which they 
were caught, there was some demur. [ tell 
the story, but do not vouch for it; although, 
as I heard it elsewhere also, without any 
collusion between the narrators, it would 
seem to have some basis in fact. These fish 
were caught by hand; not with a net or a 
gaff, but actually by grasping them with the 
bare hand, and taking them out of the water! 
No fly-makers or rod-fashioners need expect 
custom for their wares in places where trout 
are caught by hand. The explanation given is 
that the streams are very small, which is per- 
fectly true; and that, when the fish get up 
near the head of the brook, it becomes so 
narrow and shallow that a three-pound trout 
finds it hard work to turn around. While the 
fish are in this predicament, an active lad can 
get a fast hold of them and land them on the 
grass. 





SKIPPER. 


After returning from mass, Madame Bau- 
dreau placed her carriage at our disposal. It 
was after the latest style of phaeton in use at 
the islands; to be sure, it looked like a very 
primitive sort of a cart, but it was the only 
sort of vehicle to be had; and although its 
jolting made our teeth chatter, we had a ver 
jolly ride to the fishing village of Etang du 
Nord. The distance was five miles over a 
very broken country. This village is by far 
the most bustling of any settlement in the 
group. It appears even more populous t 
it is, because the shore of the semicir 
harbor is lined with fish-houses built on pil 
which look very much like the huts of 
lake-dwellers of Switzerland. A large flec 
fishing-boats belong to this place, and w 
they are at anchor on a holiday, or duri 
westerly gale, the little port has a most 
mated appearance. 

At a cost which it would seem must 
altogether beyond the means of the pov: 
stricken people, a breakwater is in co 
of construction across the mouth of 
harbor, which lies exposed to north 
west winds. The great drawback to f 
du Nord is the unspeakable filth ar 
the fish-houses. The stench of deca 
fish exceeds belief. A board of he 
would seem a prime requisite at 
place. 

It was pleasant to turn from these 
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yuses to a characteristic scene, to which we 
were attracted by the sweet strains of a violin 
floating on the calm summer air. On proceed- 
ig in the direction from which it came, we 
dscovered the village musician seated bare- 
headed on the door-step of a small house, 

sorbed in the harmonies of the fiddle-bow. 
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scouring theneighborhood,we succeeded in ob- 
taining two carts and a guide, who would also 
bring back the vehicles. Passing again through 
Etang du Nord, we entered on the dunes, and 
for some ten miles the course lay along a 
beach of sand, through which the wheels were 
dragged with difficulty. The strong north- 
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He was a character whose fine cranial devel- 
opment and sapient eye might have enabled 
him easily to pass himself off for a philosopher. 
We set him down as the village pedagogue, 
if there be one—a question we did not ask. 
Around him a group of eager listeners had 
collected. Some were seated on chairs or 
stools ; others had planted themselves on the 
ground; while the younger members of this 
rustic audience lay on their stomachs, sup- 
porting their faces on their elbows and 
flourishing their feet in the air. It was a 
delicious bit of nature, unaffected by the re- 
straints of city life. A far greater musician 
might envy the uncritical delight with which 
the audience testified their appreciation of the 
pleasure afforded them. 

rhe following day opened with a gale of 
wind, which sang wildly over the lonely wolds 
of Grindstone Island. As it was blowing too 
hard for the boat, and we had no time to lose, 
we decided to return to Havre Aubert by land 
along the sand dunes. The fords had been 
shifted by recent storms, and we were told 
that the passage was more hazardous than it 
had been for years. But a man had been 
over the road the previous week without ac- 
cident, and we decided to take the risk. After 
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west wind drove the great breakers shoreward 
on our right with deafening thunder. At times 
the surf encroached on our path and splashed 


over the wheels. Wrecks, or the skeletons of 
ill-fated vessels, were seen frequently, either 
entirely exposed or deeply embedded in the 
sand. Many a poor ship has been picked up 
by these dunes at night, or driven on them 
by the fury of irresistible tempests. Water 
was on either hand—the open sea on the 
right and a great lagoon on the left. The 
gusts swept furiously over that scene of solli- 
tude and desolation. The air was misty with 
spray, and the screaming fish-hawks and cor- 
morants wheeled past us like lightning borne 
down on the wind. Like a gray cloud, Dead- 
man Island loomed faintly in the southern 
horizon. Not a soul was in sight on that deso- 
late shore. Alone, we labored slowly over 
the sand toward Amherst, which looked far 
enough away directly ahead. At last we ar- 
rived at a place where a long break occurred 
in the beach on which we were traveling. 
Before us rolled the sea. We could reach the 
opposite shore only by venturing to try a shoal 
which lay across the inlet, curving inward, 
and somewhat removed from direct exposure 
to the surf, or it would have been impassable. 
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The ford was marked by twigs fixed in the 
bottom at rare intervals, and also by land 
bearings known tothe guide. But it was nar- 
row, and great care was necessary to avoid 
getting into deep water. The water came up 
repeatedly over the hubs into the bottom of 
the carts. The poor horses panted with the 
exertion. The passage was successfully ac- 
complished after we had proceeded a distance 
of a mile through the water. From that point 
there were no further difficulties to encounter, 
and we stopped to rest the horses and partake 
of the lunch we had brought. What we had 
most apprehended was the quicksands, ex- 
ceedingly subtle foes, which take one un- 
awares, and out of which there is no escape. 
Having passed this danger, we were able to 
enjoy our sandwiches and pipes with unusual 
zest, as we sat under the lee of a great white 
sand-hill, over which the wind whistled with 
a shrill wail. 

The shores of Amherst Island, to which we 
had crossed, were quite different from those 
of Grindstone Island. There we traversed a 
bare beach of fine sand; but here we found 
a line of high and very picturesque sand-hills, 
covered with long salt grass, running along the 
coast like a breastwork erected to protect 
the land from the ravages of the sea. Many 
highly pictorial effects, replete with sentiment, 
presented themselves as we slowly rode to 
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ward the hills of Amherst. When we reached 
there we found a soil sufficiently rich to sup- 
port forests of dwarf spruce and pine, and 
farther on, to yield potatoes and cabbayes 
From these spruce trees the islanders brew 
spruce beer, which is the chief beverage in 
the Magdalen Islands. 

At Anse aux Cabanes the cliffs became ab- 
rupt, and we found a small cove where a 
group of fishing-boats were drawn up on the 
beach. A little beyond this we came to a 
lake forming the foreground of a very agree- 
able landscape, whose features were so com- 
bined as to suggest some fair prospect in 
southern seas instead of an actual scene in 
the bleak Magdalen Isles. In the extreme 
distance the noble outline of Entry Island 
loomed up beyond the blue sea, suffused 
with a deep, warm lilac hue; the water was 
of a superb azure, like amethyst and tur- 
quoise. Demoiselle Hill gave emphasis to 
the middle distance, and a lawn-like slong, 
clothed in verdure, encircled the small | xe 
which formed the foreground of an exqui- te 
natural composition. 

We reached Havre Aubert without fur 
incident, and went on board our schoc er 
hungry as wolves. We found calkers in | *- 
session of the deck. The heat at Gaspé 
melted the tar out of the seams, and 
cabin had for several days leaked ba 
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yptain Welsh had succeeded in engaging 
|kers when at mass on the previous Sab- 
th. It was difficult to get them at this sea- 
1, as it was the time for making hay at the 
igdalen Islands—that is, for catching fish, 
ich is the chief harvest of the people. 

mm the following day the sky was reason- 
y clear, but looked smoky in the south- 


CROSSING THE 
west, and the glass was falling; but we con- 
cluded to run over to Entry Island at least, 
where we could make a lee if it should blow 
hard. 
eggs and salt herrings, and were lucky 
enough to meet a woman with a bucket full 
of wild strawberries. They were so ridicu- 
lously cheap, that for two days all on board 
luxuriated on the berry of which Walton said, 
“Doubtless God might have made a better 
berry, but doubtless He never did.” 

\ boat having come over from Entry 
Island to trade, we secured one of her crew 
to pilot us to a good anchorage there, and 
made sail. A very fresh breeze of wind drove 
us rapidly across the bay. We came to 
anchor under the lee of a sandy point and 
bar. ‘The appearance of Entry Island is very 
impressive, differing altogether from that of the 
islands already described. It stands entirely 
isolated, ten miles from Havre Aubert. It is 
about three miles long, and in proportion to 
its size as mountainous as Madeira. Abrupt 
and magnificently shaped cliffs, beautifully 


Before starting, we laid in a supply of 
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tinted red and brown, are to be seen in its 
entire circuit, which, at the eastern end, are 
over four hundred feet high. A most beauti- 
ful undulating plateau, covered with long 
waving grass, breast high, on the western half 
of the island, rises, first gradually, then rapid- 
ly, into a central range, terminating in twin 
peaks, the loftiest of which is called St. Law- 
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FORD TO AMHERST. 


rence Hill, and is about six hundred feet 
high. The adjoining height is absurdly called 
Pig Hill. The slopes are partly covered by a 
miniature forest of dwarf cedars and spruces, 
which look like forest trees of larger growth. 
The soil is arable, and affords fine grazing. 
The summit of St. Lawrence Hill was whit- 
ened by a flock of nibbling sheep. 

We landed on a sand beach near two lofty 
columnar red rocks, grotesquely shaped and 
called the Old Man and Old Woman. These 
names frequently occur in the nomenclature 
of those waters. From the frequent repetition 
of geographical epithets in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, one has a right to infer paucity of 
invention or verbal weakness among the early 
navigators who opened those regions. It was 
a good two miles’ walk to the settlement, 
which is near the center of the island. The 
general aspect of things at Entry seemed 
like Pitcairn’s Island, and I was constantly 
haunted by the idea that I was there. Entry 
Island is shaped something like a tadpole, 
a long point running out toward the west. 
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We first went to the light-house. It is kept 
by Mr. James Cassidy, a very civil and in- 
telligent man, who has been there since the 
light was first erected. He invited us into 
his house, which adjoins the tower. Mrs. 
Cassidy also received us with refined affa- 
bility. Books and magazines were abund- 
ant on the tables, and there was a true 
home-like aspect to everything about the 
house, which seemed very attractive, and was 
almost unexpected in that solitary spot. Mrs. 
Cassidy lamented the lack of educational ad- 
vantages at Entry Island, and said she had 
been obliged to send her children to Nova 
Scotia for a schooling. She seemed to oc- 
cupy an unusually lonely position, because 
the house is a mile from any other and the 
Cassidys are entirely unrelated to the other 
residents at Entry. 

After buying a sheep from Mr. Cassidy, 
we rambled over to Mrs. Dixon’s house. 
This is the oldest of the ten dwellings on 
the islet, and she is both the oldest inhab- 
itant and the first settler. Mrs. Dixon is 
now eighty-eight years of age, and came 
to Entry Island with her husband in 1822, 
sixty years ago. Still hale and hearty, she 
is full of animation and keen observation, 
and is virtually the queen of Entry Island, 
for she has twelve children and forty-seven 
grandchiidren, besides a number of great- 
grandchildren, all of whom, with one or two 
exceptions, live there. There are ten families 
at Entry, all but one of whom are related to 
her ; she is looked up to by all with reverence; 
her advice is asked and her counsels are fol- 
lowed, and she rules by a sort of mild patri 
archal sway. 

On reaching Mrs. Dixon’s, we were cor- 
dially invited to enter, and bowls of fresh 
milk were brought to us. A flock of rosy, 
barefooted grandchildren clustered by the 
door and gazed at the strangers, until grad- 
ually they gathered courage to come in and 
talk with us. Mrs. Dixon welcomed us to 
her old home with a hearty cordiality, in 
which one could discern a certain air of au- 
thority natural to one who was at once an 
uncrowned sovereign and the progenitor of 
the subjects who peopled her insular realm. 
Had she ever wearied of such a lonely exist- 
ence ? we asked. Oh, no, she replied. She 
had been once off the island in sixty years ; 
but there was always plenty to do, and with 
her children about her she was content. Dur- 
ing the long winters they threshed grain, or 
made butter, or spun yarn, and wove the 
cloth they wore. Sometimes they had a fiddle 
and a dance, and at any rate there was al- 
ways something to be done. She regretted 
that only during the summer could they have 
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religious services, when a clergyman wou! 
come over two or three times and bapti 
the babies or confirm the young. From D 
cember to February Entry Island is cut « 
from all communication with the other is! 
of the group. In February or March t 
broken ice generally becomes solid, and px 
ple can then cross over to Grindstone Isla 
until May, when the ice disappears. 

The old lady sat in the ample smoke-bla: 
ened chimney corner of her kitchen, w! 
entertaining us, knitting a stocking. There v 
no dimness in her eyes, no quavering in | 
utterance. Her voice was clear and strong 
and her speech was spiced with shrewd an 
witty remarks. She was evidently a wom 
of remarkable strength of character. It \ 
with great interest that I heard her talk, | 
it is not often in this age that a womai 
found occupying such a position, the virtual 
sovereign of an island which for six months 
in the year is shut out from the world. It 
was interesting to see the deference shown to 
the old lady by her sons when they entered 
the room where she was seated. A large 
family Bible was a prominent object in 
the best room; and from all we could 
gather, these people are honest and pious!) 
inclined. 

From Mrs. Dixon’s we made our way 
through the long grass to the grand precipices 
at the eastern end of the island. These clifis 
are upward of four hundred feet above the 
sea, and are remarkable for their color and 
form. At the extreme easterly point there isa 
small inaccessible peninsula connected with 
the main island by a narrow curtain of rock, 
which comes up into a very sharp edge, four 
hundred feet high. A few foxes hide on this 
point, and at night creep over on this sharp 
edge, and make a raid on the hen-roosts. 
There seems to be no way of reaching these 
stealthy rogues, without great risk of destruc- 
tion to the hunter. 

The highest of the Entry Island clifis is 
four hundred and forty feet high, and comes 
to a point like a turret erected to watch the 
coast. It is,in fact, called the Watch Tower 
As we gazed over the edge of the precip ces 
on the sea side of these cliffs, I was viv 
reminded of the celebrated rocks of the C! 
nel Islands. 

There is great beauty and variety in 
formation of Entry Island. Its surface 
broken into miniature valleys, gorges, 
plateaus, that it seems very much larger | 
it is. There are several deep pits near 
east end, to which one must give a ¥ 
berth, for they contain water to an unkn 
depth, while the mouths are almost conce: 
by a growth of rank grass. Everything a! 
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A FEW OF THE NATIVES. 


the interior of Entry Island suggested pas- 


toral ease and happiness. The flocks and 
herds grazed on the hills. Healthy children, 
fowls, calves, geese, and pigs jostled together 
before the farm-houses in good-natured rivalry 
of friendship. If there were no evidences of 
wealth among the good people, there were 
also no signs of squalor or discontent. As the 
day declined, and the shadows grew long, the 
cattle from all parts of the island gathered to a 
common stock-yard or byre. It was pleasing 
to hear the bells tinkling as the cattle wended 
home. When they had all come, the milk- 
maids entered the inclosure with their pails. 

\fter purchasing a supply of eggs, we 
turned our faces toward oir floating home 
riding in the bay. The ramble of the after- 
noon and the keen sea-wind had whetted 
our appetites. But the state of the weather 
also warned us to hasten on board without 
further delay. All the afternoon the wind 
had been rising, until now it blew a gale 
from the south-west, with every prospect 
of increasing in violence. It swept over 
he hills in shrill blasts, and the reefs were 
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white with the foam of the beating 
surges. Vessels could also be dis- 
cerned putting back to make a lee 
behind the island. A great bank of 
cloud had gathered in the west like a 
smoke, and fully an hour before sun- 
down the sun had buried itself in this 
cloud, and an early and ominous twi- 
light came on apace. Hastening our 
steps, we at last reached the boat. Mr. 
Cassidy was waiting there with the 
sheep. He advised us to remain on 
shore, and offered us a lodging at his 
house. Although protected from the 
direct force of the waves, the cove 
where the Avice May was anchored 
showed the influence of the under-tow 
escaping around the bar. She was roll- 
ing heavily, surrounded by a fleet 
of schooners which had collected 
there during our absence, seeking a 
shelter. P 

We found our boat’s crew in bad 

humor, because they had been de 
tained so long after eight bells, or 
supper-time. Punctuality at meals 
is one of the important points in a 
sailor’s life ; his fare may be poor, 
but it is the best he has, and 
he looks forward to it. Nothing 
irritates Jack more than to be 
late to meals, We desired to go 

aboard without delay. The fury 
of the wind soon drove the boat 
out to the vessel, but it required 
great caution to round to and 
get aboard without swamping the boat. As 
we had but one boat, and it was now dark, 
it would be all up with us if the yawl cap- 
sized. To make matters worse, the men were 
scared as well as cross, and I found it no 
small matter to bring her to with the steering 
oar. 

“ Keep cool; one at a time, boys,” was the 
word as we lay alongside and grasped the 
line which was thrown to us. As the schooner 
rolled her side down toward us, there was a 
general scramble, and we all grasped the rail 
at once and leaped safely on board. 

“ Well, Henry, is supper ready yet ?” 

“Yes, sir, all ready; it’s waiting for you 
below, sir.” 

The faithful fellow had kept the supper 
warm, and, as soon as he saw us coming off, 
knowing our eagerness for something warm, 
he lighted the lamp and laid the dishes on the 
table. Out from the wind, we stepped below 
into our homely but cozy cabin, and were 
greeted with the grateful fragrance of a savory 
meal. Among other dishes was a mess that 
was new to us. A ragout of lamb, highly sea- 
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soned, was surrounded by a wall of potatoes, 
mashed and richly browned. 

Many were the expressions of ecstasy and 
impatience with which we hailed the supper, 
and especially this dish. It was frequently en- 
cored until it was exhausted. Whenever anew 
dish appeared, we gave it an appropriate name, 
Bean soup we called “ Potage 4 la Pompa- 
dour”; then, too, we had a /ricassée au cheval 
de maitre a’ hétel, which was composed of salt 
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The glass was still falling, and if the wi: 4 
should shift to the north-east or north-w: +t 
we were in a nice box. But we preferred » 
regard this as a summer blow that would . 
out before morning, and accordingly enjoy. 4 
the grandeur of the night without appreh: »- 
sion. About midnight the wind began 0 
cant, with that whiffling uneasiness of di: 
tion which always demands a sharp look: 

It was preparing to shift. All hands » 
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beef. Our favorite dish was @ufs au dindon du 
Cap Cod, which, freely translated, means fish- 
balls garnished with poached eggs. This dish 
was, perhaps, Henry’s cef d’euvre. 

But while we were enjoying our supper 
with such zest, the little schooner was roll- 
ing more heavily, and the hum of the wind 
in the rigging showed that the force of the 
gale was increasing. 

When the moon rose it added to the 
wildness and splendor of the night. The sky 
was clear from clouds, but a thin haze slight- 
ly obscured the stars. A tremendous surf was 
breaking on the low spit which protected us 
from the brunt of the gale. As the spray shot 
high up in vast sheets of foam, it caught the 
light of the moon, and was turned into molten 
silver. Before us loomed the dark mass of 
Entry Island, vague and mysterious. From 
time to time the dark outline of a schooner 
could be seen coming around the island 
under short sail to make a lee. ‘Then would 
ke heard the rattle of the cable, and soon the 
schooner would add the gleam of her anchor 
light to those already twinkling and bobbing 
in the roads. 


called, close reefs were put in the fore 
main sails, and the crew manned the wind- 
lass. This preparation had come none too 
quickly, for, with a flurry of rain and several 
vivid flashes of lightning, the wind suddenly 
came out of the west-north-west. Quickly 
hoisting the reefed main sail and jib, we has- 
tened away from an anchorage which, from 
being a safe lee, had become a lee shore. As 
we passed from the shelter of the island. we 
encountered a wild, tumultuous sea, which 
decided us to head on our original course, 
instead of running to the leeward of Intry 
Island. If it should come on to blow hard. we 
considered that it would beat down the old 
sea, and we could then run for the sou! 
side of Entry; while, if the wind mode: 
we were gaining in every mile we seicd. 


Cruising among the Magdalen Islands t 
a trifling sport ; it requires judgment and | 1 

tion, for there are no harbors accessi!) in 
bad weather, and the lee under the land n \de 
with one wind may become a deadly f e 
next hour, while the seas which the Is 


raise in the Gulf are exceedingly dange 5, 
not because they are unusually high, bu 
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cause they are short and steep—just the 
sort of waves which trip vessels rolling in a 
calm, or cause them to founder when hove to. 
But the wind soon began to moderate, 

1 we headed north-east for the Bay of 
islands, two hundred and fifty miles away. 
lt was with enthusiasm that we saw the 
ilice May at last shaping a course for 
what promised to be one of the most in- 
teresting points in our cruise. The reports 
we had heard regarding the grandeur of the 
scenery on the west coast of Newfoundland, 
together with the savage reputation of the 
cliffs and people, had fired our imagination. 
Bryon Island and Bird Rock bore about west 
it noon; the latter was only two miles distant. 
It is indeed a lonely spot, entirely bare, and 
cupied only by the three light-keepers. 
\ccess can be had to it only by a crane over- 
hanging the water from the precipice. A chair 
is lowered, and visitors are hoisted from the 
boat. The Rock has been the scene of two 
disasters within the last fifteen months. When 
the keepers were firing the fog-gun, it ex- 
ploded and killed two of them on the spot. 
lt was several days before the poor survivor 
could contrive to induce a passing sail to 
touch there and carry the news to the main- 
nd. Previous to this sad event, Bird Rock 
was at one time destitute of provisions after 
prevalence of long bad weather, and the 
light-keepers were forced to consider seriously 
the possibility that one of the Magdalen 
Islands might become a cannibal island. 
But their signals were finally seen when the 
weather moderated, and a passing ship came 
to their aid at the last moment. It is dread- 
ful that such a condition of things should be 
VoL. XXVII.—8s. 
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ENTRY ISLAND. 


possible so near to civilized life. There is not 
the slightest excuse for a light-house to be al- 
lowed to run out of provisions. In this day 
of canned and preserved meats and hard 
bread, a supply sufficient for a year would 
not spoil, and would prevent peril from star 
vation. No light-house, difficult of access in 
bad weather, should be at any time left with 
less than a double supply of light-keepers, 
and stores for fully six months. The smaller 
Bird Rock lies about half a mile distant from 
the one on which the light-house stands. It 
is a low, jagged, dangerous ledge. There is a 
passage between the two islands, or rocks, 
but no vessel should try it, unless pressed by 
the wind too near the rocks without the 
ability to tack or claw off from such perilous 
proximity. Although the wind was light, 
there was still such a high swell that we did 
not think it expedient to attempt to try land 
ing on Bird Rock. Bryon Island resembles 
Entry Island, being well fitted for pasturage ; 
it is occupied by several English farmers. 
But it is more flat than Entry Island, and 
every way less interesting, except for its large 
variety of sea-fowl. Owing to its distance 
from the other islands of the group, and the 
entire absence of harbors, Bryon Island is 
rarely visited by boats or ships. A party of 
naturalists and sportsmen from Boston were 
there during our visit to the Magdalen Islands. 

The sunset was superb, the colors being 
brilliant, but tender, and finally merging in a 
deep orange hue, lasting for hours, until im- 
perceptibly absorbed in the purple veil of 
night. It was emphatically a fair-weather 
sky, which was exactly what we hoped for 
when cruising along the tremendous coast of 
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the west of Newfoundland. A light wind 
fanned the schooner on her course all night, 
and at sunrise land was made out on the lee 
bow. Never does the first sight of a new 
coast, or in fact of any coast, become a com- 
monplace event, even to the most experienced 
old salt. All the senses seem at once on the 
alert to ascertain what point it can be. The 
various bearings are considered, the chart is 
studied afresh, and each one has his own 
opinion to express. Of course there are times 
when the characteristics of the land are so 
salient, or so well known, that there can be 
no question as to its identity. But, asa rule, 
when land is first descried at sea, its where- 
abouts continues for a while a matter of specu- 
lation. Then, too, the imagination is stimu- 
lated, and actively surmises the nature of the 
country, its people, and special peculiarities. 
Particularly is this the case when one ap- 
proaches an island he has not seen before. 
When one travels by rail, the social or topo- 
graphical changes come by gradation, and 
there is rarely a striking contrast apparent at 
any one point. But when one arrives in sight 
of a new country by sea, the transition from 
the one to the other is rapid, and often violent. 
When he lands on the new shore, it seems to 
be like coming to another planet, and he is 
constantly saying to himself, “ How strange 
it appears to see these people. Here they 
have been existing for ages; they are real 
human beings, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, and engaged in human pursuits, and 
going through the endless round of destiny like 
my own people, and yet I never saw them or 
heard of them before. They seem quite able 
to do without the rest of the world!” 

We made out the land in sight to be Cape 
St. George. It was yet very distant, and 
loomed like a gray cloud in the offing. A 
long and lofty and forbidding coast-line grad- 
ually came into view, trending north and 
south for a great distance. The larger part 
of the day a calm prevailed. Numerous 
whales were to be seen sporting in schools, 
their smoke-like spouting suggesting the firing 
of muskets. One of these unwieldy levia- 
thans passed under our stern near enough 
to strike the schooner with a stroke of the 
tail, if he had so chosen. The high westerly 
swell drifted the vessel shoreward quite near 
to the inaccessible precipices of Cape St 
George. This is a terrible coast in stormy 
weather. For sixty miles there is not a place 
where a ship attacked by westerly gales could 
make a lee or get an anchorage. The coast 
is many hundreds of feet high, without any 
beach at the foot except at rare intervals. 
When south of Cape St. George, a ship can 
make a lee of it in a nor’wester or run into 
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Georgetown. A lee can also be made in { 
bight of the cape, which is shaped not 
like a fish-hook. But this bight, or bay, i; 
dangerous in a north-east wind, and the en 
trance is at best hazardous, as it is bese 
with reefs which are not buoyed. A very ; 
carious lee resembling a forlorn hope may 
made behind Red Island, a rock near 
outer angle of Cape St. George. Red Isla 
by the way, is a summer station of the |: 
French cod-fishing firm of Camolet Frére 
les Fils de l’ainé, whose head-quarters are a 
St. Pierre. 

What adds to the perils of this coast is | 
scarcity of the population and the desperate 
character of those who live there, occupy in; 
rough shanties among the rocks. It is a mat- 
ter of fact and not of rumor that, whe: 
shipwrecked vessel happens to be so situat 
that the crew can not escape, they ar 
great danger from these ruffians of the 
whose object is to plunder the ship. It is m 
disgraceful that such miscreants should be 
permitted to live on any part of the Brit 
or French dominions. ‘The perils of the sea 
are already sufficient without adding to them, 
by allowing the coast to be infested with sea- 
pirates. Probably each government would 
shirk the responsibility on the other, because 
the western and southern shores of Nevw- 
foundland are debatable ground, where each 
claims, but fails to obtain, unrestricted juris- 
diction. 

It is also very discreditable to somebody that 
there is no light-house between Cape Ray and 
the straits of Belle Isle, a distance of four hun- 
dred miles, on a coast passed by many vessels 
during six months of the year. Some would re- 
ply to this that the coast is high, and is easily 
discernible in all weathers, and that the en- 
trances to the bays are free from shoals. ‘| his 
is true enough; but this very boldness of 
the coast makes it difficult to distinguish the 
ports until a ship is very close in, while it 
Is quite impossible at night. The few ports 
are likewise so very far apart that it is 
highly dangerous for a ship to make a mis- 
take in a gale of wind, for she is sure to be 
driven on shore before she can make the next 
port ; whereas, with four or five prominent 
light-houses, this danger might be mitigated 
to a considerable degree. Two years a 
fleet of six schooners came out of the Bay of 
Islands in the afternoon. As it was lat» in 
the season, there were many passenger: 0! 
board who were leaving the bay before the 
inclemency of the season should close nav iga- 
tion. It came on to blow hard from the \ 
ward during the night. The schooners cv uld 
not carry sail against the savage wind «nd 
sea ; under their lee was a pitiless coast wit! out 
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THE MASTER. 


anchorage or harbor, and haunted by demons 


i 


t 
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human shape. Before morning every one 
this fleet had struck on the rocks and all 
nds perished ; whether any of them came 
land and were murdered remains a matter 
conjecture. 
Three winters ago a square-rigged vessel 
truck on the coast north of the Bay of 
lands and lodged high up in a hollow of the 
f. All the crew but two were lost in trying 
get to land. The survivors lingered on 
rd, looking for a chance to get off safely 
to be rescued by the inhabitants. After 
ne weeks the fuel gave out, or at least the 
ins for kindling a fire. Then one of the 
, died. For two months the single sur- 


vor lived in this appalling situation, with 
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only a frozen corpse for companionship and 
without fire, while the deafening din of the 
breakers constantly reminded him of his own 
impending doom. In the spring, when nav- 
igation opened, the wreck was discovered by 
some fishermen. They boarded her, and found 
a man alive lying by the side of a corpse, and 
in the last stages of despair and glimmering 
vitality. After receiving sustenance he re- 
vived, and was able to narrate the details of 
an experience never surpassed by the most 
harrowing tales of suffering at sea. 

It was a fact attracting attention that, al- 
though the weather was fine, we saw no sea- 
birds in this region excepting Mother Carey’s 
chickens. Even the noisy and ubiquitous 
gull failed to put in an appearance. 


W. Benjamin. 


OFF DEADMAN ISLAND. 


THE MASTER. 


AN 


TELL me, O Sage! 


IMITATION, 


What is the true ideal ? 


A man I knew,—a living soul and real. 


Tell me, my friend! 


Who was this mighty master? 


The child of wrong, the pupil of disaster. 
Under what training grew his lofty mind ? 
In cold neglect and poverty combined. 


What honors crowned his works with wealth and praise ? 


> 


Patience and faith and love filled all his days. 
And when he died what victories had he won ? 
Humbly to live and hope—his work was done. 
What mourning nations grieved above his bier? 
A loving eye dropped there a sorrowing tear. 
But History, then, will consecrate his sleep ? 
His name is lost; angels his record keep. 


William Preston Johnston. 





PROGRESS IN 


FISH-CULTURE. 


ATKINS’S METHOD OF PENNING SALMON, 


Few persons not specially interested in fish- 
cuiture are aware of the rapid advance made 
in the last ten years. It seems but a short 


time ago when fish-culture was regarded 
merely as a curious discovery, or, at best, 
a plaything for people of means to amuse 
themselves with; and from the time of its 
discovery by the German, Jacoby in 1741, and 
the publication of the fact in France in 1770, 
and in England eight years later, down to 
the middle of the present century, little or 
nothing had been done in a practical way, 
although John Shaw, of England, began 
hatching a few salmon in 1837. Even the 
successful rearing of brook-trout in America 
by Dr. Theodatus Garlick and his partner, 
Professor Ackley, in 1853, was not at that 
time regarded as having any bearing on the 
question of the food supply of the people. 
And the publication of a treatise on the sub- 
ject by the former, in the proceedings of 
the Cleveland Academy of Natural Science, 
in the following year, failed to awaken inter- 
est in it in this country outside of scientific cir- 
cles. ‘T'wo years after Drs. Ackley and Garlick 
began their work they published an account 
of it, and thereupon the Rev. Dr. Bachman 
made the claim that he had hatched trout in 
Charleston in 1804. The governments of Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Russia began, in a small 


way, to cultivate fish about the year 1853. Pub- 
lic attention in America was first called to the 
subject, as one which promised to be of future 
benefit, by an act of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1856, appointing three commission- 
ers to report such facts concerning the artificial 
propagation of fish as might tend to show the 
practicability and expediency of introducing 
the same into the Commonwealth, under the 
protection of law. Three years later, Steph 
H. Ainsworth began trout-breeding in t! 
State of New York, at West Bloomfield 
Monroe County, and achieved a limited si 
cess with a scant supply of water. 

With the creation by Congress of a Co 
mission of Fisheries for the United States, 
1871, and the appointment of Professor Sp: 
cer F. Baird as Commissioner, fish-cult 
began to extend its usefulness; and from 
means of growing a few brook-trout for 
angler, or of increasing in a small way 
food fishes of a few rivers, it has becom: 
system of propagating both sea and fre 
water fishes, of introducing the best nat 
and foreign species, and also of investigati 
the food and habits of those fishes which : 

‘inhabitants of our coasts during a part of 
year only, and whose migrations and life | 
tory can be worked out by trained scient 
observers alone. From the beginning of t 
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work on this extended scale dates the great 
improvement in apparatus, which has made 








GREEN'S SHAD-BOX 


the past ten years a period of constant prog- 
ress in methods and in knowledge, and 
which has stimulated the work, not only 
in America but throughout the civilized 
world, by the very complete manner in which 
the results have been accomplished and pub- 
lished. Previously, the introduction of salmon 
into Tasmania, from England, by Mr. Francis 
Francis, was the only attempt at sending the 
eggs of fishes long distances, while now each 
season sees millions of eggs of different 
species crossing the ocean. 

The very important discovery was made by 
the Russian Vrasski that the best mode of 
fertilizing the eggs of the salmon family was 
by the dry method, or without the use of 
water at first; this was translated by Mr. G. S. 
Page some years after, and was found to have 
been also an original discovery of Mr. At- 
kins, of Maine, who had written of it pre- 
vious to Mr. Page’s translation. These, and 
the invention of Mr. Seth Green’s floating 
shad-hatching box, were really all the im- 
portant improvements or experiments made 
previous to the formation of the United 
States Fish Commission. Since that time the 
numerous labor-saving devices, the extensive 
operations undertaken, as well as the impor- 
tant discoveries made, have placed the United 
States far in advance in both the science and 
practice of fish-culture. ‘There are but few 
States in the Union which have not their 


fishery commissioners, and the present meth- . 


ods enable one man to do the work that for- 
merly required several persons. In the mode 
of obtaining salmon eggs, a great step in 
advance was made by Mr. Atkins, on the 
Penobscot, when, instead of depending on 
the accidental capture of salmon with ripe 
eggs, he found that he could keep the fish 
in pens, in fresh water, until their spawn 
ripened, and thus could obtain a hundred- 
fold more than had been got before. At 
Bucksport, Maine, after the eggs are taken 
from the salmon, a metal tag with a number 
on it is attached to the posterior part of the 
first dorsal fin. A record is kept of the sex, 
length, and weight of each fish, and the date 
of its liberation, thereby showing what growth 
is made up to the time of its second capture. 
A reward is offered for the return of these 
tags accompanied by statements of the time 
VoL. XXVII.—86. 


gor 


and place of capture, the weight of the fish, 
and other information. A female salmon, 
liberated at Bucksport, November 10, 1875, 
which weighed sixteen pounds after spawn- 
ing, was captured two years later, and was 
found to have grown a foot in length, and to 
have increased eight and a half pounds in 
weight. Mr. Buckland also marked salmon by 
punching holes in the second dorsal fin with a 
conductor's punch, but we have no records of 
their subsequent capture and rate of growth. 
Mr. Stone, aiso, corralled the salmon on the 
McCloud River, California, and thereby ob- 
tained enormous quantities of the eggs of 
the salmon of the Sacramento. Thus at 
Bucksport, Maine, and at Baird, Shasta 
County, California, the supply of salmon 
eggs on our eastern and,western coasts was 
surprisingly increased. This increase natu- 
rally resulted in taxing the working force of 
these hatcheries beyond their capacity, which 
led to the discarding of the old system of 
hatching on gravel as too laborious, and as 
requiring too much work to keep the dead 
eggs from destroying the living ones. Then 
the Brackett trays came into use. Similar 
trays had been used before, but they were of 
glass grilles, easily broken, and expensive. 
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coated with asphaltum; and the 
ease with which they were handled, 
and the facility with 

which they and 


i 


ult 
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| The new trays were of iron wire 


COSTE’S TRAYS 


their contents 
were removed while a trough was 

cleaned, commended them above 

all other apparatus. For bringing forward 
eggs to the point where the eyes were vis- 
ible, and the eggs ready for shipment, they 
were placed in the troughs, five or six trays on 
top of each other, and thus the capacity of the 
hatching-troughs was increased many times, 
and the labor much,simplified. This has been 
the great object of American fish-culturists— 
to get the maximum of results with the mini- 
mum of labor, a most important thing in our 
country, and one which the fish-culturists of 
Europe, on account of the cheapness of labor 
there, do not strive for as we do. 

Germany is far in advance of any other 
European country in the propagation of fishes, 
and is second only to the United States and 
Canada; but their apparatus is bulky, even 
when made after American models, and the 
fish-breeders of that country seem to care lit- 
tle about economizing either space or labor. 
France has done something, and so has Eng- 
land. The latter has been far behind without 
knowing it, and is now awakening to the fact. 
At a recent meeting to organize a national 
fish-cultural association, Lord Exeter plainly 
told the English fish-culturists that they were 
not up to the times; and this statement has 
been seconded by such able men as Mr. R. B. 
Marston and Mr. W. O. Chambers, who have 
been foremost in promoting the above-men- 
tioned society. The late Mr. Frank Buck- 
land was regarded as the fountain-head of 
all piscicultural knowledge in England, but 
he really made little progress in a matter 
affecting the people at large, and which had 
no public recognition. With the forming of 
the new association, and the clamor for gov- 
ernmental aid, it may safely be prophesied 


FOR GRILLES. 








FERGUSON'S HATCHING-JARS. 


that England will soon take rank beside other 
nations in the art of cultivating the waters 
and of producing food from them. Hungary 
has an influential society for fish-culture. 
Sweden sustains a school wherein pupils are 
taught, and salmon culture is fostered by 
sending men to the different fisheries to in- 
struct the fishermen how to take and hatch 
the eggs of their fish. 

The first hatching of fish in all countries, 
excepting China, was begun by propagating 
the brook trout, and in all cases the work 
was done on gravel until the invention of 
Coste’s glass grilles and the improved sys. 
tem of wire trays, which rendered it possible 
to remove the eggs and clean the trough. 
China was said by missionaries and travelers, 
who knew nothing of fish-culture, to be far 
advanced in the art and to have practiced it 
for an indefinite number of years. Inquiry 
has shown that there is nothing done in that 

country in the way of multiplying 
fish except to place twigs 

in the water, and, when 

the spawn of the carp 


BELL AND MATHER SHAD-HATCHING CONE. 


is found to be deposited upon them, to remove 
them to other waters and allow them to hatch. 
How long the Chinese have done this is not 
known, but they have never made any im- 
provement upon it. 

The difficulties that beset the fish-culturist 
in dealing with a fish whose breeding habits 
are unknown are many. His former experi- 
ence is often of little value, because the eggs 
of different fishes usually require different 
treatment. The eggs of the salmon family, 
except those of the smelt, are comparatively 
large and considerably heavier than water; 
the eggs of the shad have little specific grav- 
ity and will sink in perfectly still water and die. 
The salmon eggs may lie in a trough and a 
strong current be passed over them, while 
under the same conditions the shad eggs 
would be washed down stream. The ova of 
the shad require a buoying current which 
forms an eddy, while the eggs of the smelt, 
herring, carp, and some other fishes are cov- 
ered by a glutinous coating which adheres to 
twigs, stones, etc. Again, the eggs of the 
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McDONALD JARS. 


common yellow perch are in a ribbon-like 
mass which is hung over twigs but does not 
adhere to them, and the small egg of the cod- 
fish follows a slight current. These varying 
conditions have tasked the ingenuity of fish- 
culturists to devise means to develop the dif- 
ferent eggs ; and, with the exception of those 
of the cod, they have been successful with 
all. A perfect arrangement for the eggs of 
the cod has not yet been found, unless 
the new McDonald jar should prove to be 
the proper one. This apparatus, the latest 
fish-hatching device, will be referred to again. 
One of the first improvements on the old 
methods with which the public are familiar 
was the use of glass jars by Major T. B. Fer- 
guson, then of the Maryland Commission, 
but now of the United States Fishery Com- 
mission ; his jar allowed the different layers 
of eggs to be inspected without removal. The 
same gentleman also devised a system of 
plunging buckets, to be worked by machinery 
on an old scow, whereby shad eggs might be 
developed in waters where neither tide nor 
currents were available. 

Another invention, in 1875, by the writer 
and his assistant, C. F. Bell, known as the 
Bell and Mather hatching cones, superseded 
the hatching of shad in floating boxes. The 
eggs were placed in a conical vessel, with the 
water entering from below and sustaining 
them in mass with a gentle motion. The 
Chase jar, for whitefish eggs, and its modi- 
fication by Mr. Clark, in both of which the 
water is delivered at the bottom by a glass 
tube, followed, and in the hatching of white- 
fish eggs seemed perfection until McDonald 
improved upon it by sealing the jar and 
drawing out the dead eggs through a sliding 
tube let down through the stopper. This 
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latest improvement is adapted to hatching 
the eggs of shad, whitefish, and perhaps cod; 

and these glass jars have, in most large hatch- 
eries, superseded the earlier troughs and 
boxes of Williamson, Holton, Clark, Green, 
and others. Their simplicity, the perfect in- 
spection of the eggs through the glass, and 
the great saving of labor, commend them to 
all. All these improvements are of American 
invention. To them we should add the Mc- 
Donald fish-way, a device for permitting the 
ascent of fishes to upper waters, which per- 
mits of a steeper incline and more perfect 
checking of the down-flow than any other 
form of fish-ladder. These fish-ways are now 
in operation on the Rappahannock, Savan- 
nah, and Oswego rivers, and another will 
be built at the Great Falls of the Potomac 
Thus we have a record showing that our 
specialists have been busy with their brains 
as well as with their hands. 

From 2a meeting of a few trout-breeders 
in Albany, nearly twelve years ago, to arrange 
a tariff to regulate the sale of their products, 
has sprung the American Fish-cultural Asso- 
ciation — a society which holds annual meet- 
ings and listens to papers from experts and 
scientists from al] parts, and which num- 
bers among its members the Crown Prince 
of Germany and many gentlemen from other 
lands. This association is only second in 
importance and influence to the powerful 
Deutsche Fischereiverein of Germany, which, 
under its President, the Hon. Herr von 
Behr, has organized societies for fish-cult- 
ure in all parts of Germany, and has ex- 
changed valuable species of food fishes with 
the United States. Within the past six years 
many kinds of adult fish and eggs have 
passed between this German society and 
the United States Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries. The Germans have thus received 
six species of American Salmonide, viz.: the 
eastern brook trout, the rainbow trout of 
California, the quinnat or California salmon, 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CARP-PONDS AT W/.SHINGTON. 


the lake trout, the land-locked salmon of 
Maine, and the whitefish of the great lakes. 
They have also received our black bass, In 
return, Professor Baird has received the salb- 
ling, Salmo salvelinus, a large lake char 
which grows to a weight of fifteen to twenty 
pounds, and is as bright and beautiful as our 
brook trout; the common trout of Europe, 
Salmo fario ; the gold-orfe or golden-ide, a 
fish bred for both ornament and the table; 
and the more useful carp, which has been 
bred in such numbers in the national carp 
ponds as to allow thousands of the young to 
be sent to the different States, and which will 
prove of incalculable value to those parts of 
the country which have no running streams, 
and consequently no good table fish. This 
exchange of the best things in each country 
has not been confined to Germany and Amer- 
ica, although they have led in the matter of 
important exchanges of the greatest number 
of species and of specimens. Two years ago 
some South American gentlemen residing in 
Ecuador wished to introduce the German 
carp from America to the vicinity of Quito, 
and Professor Baird left the details of ship- 
ment to Mr. E. G. Blackford, of Fulton Mar- 
ket, who is also a member of the New York 
Fishery Commission. Cans were made to fit 
the backs of peons, or burden-bearers, who 
were to carry the fish over the mountains—a 
journey occupying a week or more under a 


tropical sun. The cans were protected from 
the heat by a covering of felt, and arranged 
with the necessary straps to enable the toil- 
ing peon to grope his way with his alpenstock 
up the wearisome mountain-paths and down 
the other side. The fish arrived safely, pauses 
having been frequently made to aérate the 
water by means of dippers; and they are re- 
ported as doing well in their new home. Last 
January, a lot of trout eggs and young carp, the 
former from the United States Fish Commission 
station at Northville, Michigan, in charge of 
Mr. Frank N. Clark, and the latter from Mr. 
Blackford’s stock, were taken by Mr. Decerro 
to Bogota, Colombia, also a mountainous 
journey, on the backs of men and mules; 
and, while the carp may thrive, it is doubtful 
if the trout will find there the necessary cool 
and congenial waters. In sending eggs to 
foreign countries, the writer has been intrusted 
with their repacking for the warm ocean 
voyage. A package has been devised wherein 
the eggs are surrounded by ice, which retards 
the development of the embryo and prevents 
premature hatching. Most of the eggs are 
received in living moss, which retains moist- 
ure and gives off oxygen. From this they are 
transferred to wooden frames with a bottom 
of canton flannel, and the frames are packed 
in a box of ice. The success of this mode has 
been such that the average loss in transporta- 
tion has not been greater than if the eggs had 

remained in the hatching-troughs. 





Egg transportation crale. 


Employed im shipping shad eggs from 
the fishing shores to central station. 








In the distribution of fishes within 
our own borders, the most notable 
events are: the introduction of 
shad into California, at different 
times, by Messrs. Green and Stone ; 
the taking of eels, lobsters, and 
oysters to the same State by Mr. 
Stone ; and the accidental stocking 
of the Elkhorn River, a tributary 
of the Missouri, with black bass 
and other fish, through the break- 
ing of a bridge and the upsetting 
of a car in which Mr. Stone had 
an assortment of fishes destined for 
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California. Eels have been planted by the 
Michigan Fish Commission in the great lakes 
above Niagara, with what result is not yet 
known ; black bass have been introduced into 
eastern New York and the New England 
States, to which they are not native ; and the 
rainbow trout has been brought east from 
California by both Mr. Clark and Mr. Green. 
The quick growth of this fish indicates a vora- 
cious appetite, which may result in depriving 
our native species of food. Like the English 
sparrow, they may be more easily introduced 
than banished. The land-locked salmon, 
called in its Maine habitat, from the lakes 
to which it is indigenous, the “ Schoodic sal- 
mon” and the 
“Sebago sal- 
mon,” is a fish 
that, to the eye 
of the angler, 
is readily dis- 
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tinguisha- 
ble from thesea- 
going salmon, 
Salmo salar, but 
it has no struct- 
ural difference 
that warrants 
the ichthyolo- 
gist in classing it as a different species. It 
appears to be a salmon whose ancestors have 
been cut off from access to the sea and obliged 
to live and breed in fresh water. Their de- 
scendants have lost the migratory instinct, 
and, although the obstruction to their descent 
to salt water has been removed by some con- 
vulsion of nature, they are content to remain 
in the lakes throughout the year. This fish 
has been in great demand, and Mr. Atkins, 
of the United States Fish Commission, has 
paid great attention to it; he has gathered 
the eggs for several years in increasing num- 
bers, and the fish has been introduced into 
many new waters. They love deep, cool lakes, 
and General R. U. Sherman, of the New 
York Fish Commission, has planted them in 
Woodhull Lake, Oneida County, New York, 
and other Adirondack lakes, and last year 


THE MCDONALD FISH-WAY AT 
RAPPAHANNOCK, VA. 
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took specimens of five pounds weight. He 
regards this valuable fish as peculiarly fitted 
for those waters, and intends to stock many 
other lakes of that elevated region with 
it. The New York Fish Commission has 
been a most useful one, and, with the com- 
missions of the New England States, the 
most promi- 

nent among 

State com- 

missions in 

the work 


ee 
of restocking 
the waters with both 
the food fishes and the species 
which the angler most values. This is a 
natural consequence of their having been fore- 
most in the work, and in having legislative aid 
to carry iton. At the same time there are vari- 
ous local organizations, to which belong a great 
deal of credit. Among these are the salmon- 
canners on the Clackamas River, a tributary 
of the Columbia, in Oregon, who, seeing that 
their work would in time deplete the waters 
and ruin the industry that they had estab- 
lished, concluded to build a hatchery there 
and keep up the supply ; and to this end they 
sent for Mr. Stone, who established such a 
hatchery for them, which is now in running 
order, turning out as many fish as possible in 
the hope of keeping the stream up to its full 
salmon-bearing capacity,—a prevision so rare 
among fishermen as to be worthy of special 
note. 

The United States Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries was created for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the cause of the decrease of our 
marine food fishes, and afterward devoted 
much attention to fish-culture as a means of 
increasing the food resources of the country. 
It keeps up the annual scientific investiga- 
tions on the coast, and has added much to 
our knowledge of the life history of fishes. 
Stations have been established for the season 
at Noank, Conn.; Eastport, Me.; Wood's 
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Holl, Gloucester, and Provincetown, Mass., upper deck, and a cam on a shaft works 
and at Newport, R. I., where valuable col- the Ferguson plunging buckets on her sides, 
lections of marine fauna have been made, the The other steamer, the Albatross, is fitted 
food, habits, and migrations of fishes studied, with machinery for deep-sea soundings, taking 
and testimony taken from the best informed temperatures, dredging, etc., and a 
fishermen. Besides these stations for scien- / ae ee naturalist’s room with micro- 


tific observation, hatcheries for different / Hows scopes, ice-chests, and al- 
fishes have been built at Bucksport and . ; ly cohol tanks for pre- 
Grand Lake Stream, Maine; at Baird, fi | ~ serving = speci- 
Shasta County, California; at North- o>" soy *)©60 os mens._ =‘ The 
ville and Alpena, Michigan ; at Wythe- + : 1 / Commission 
§ ; has also two 
!/ transportation 

cars fitted with 


ice-chests and fans, 
to convey cold air 
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over the cans, worked 

















HATCHING ROOM AT COLD SPRING HARBOR. 


ville, Virginia, in conjunction with the Fish 

Commission of that State; and at Raleigh, 

North Carolina, and much support has been 

given the station of the New York Commission 
at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. At first, a 
small tug-boat, the B/uelight, was borrowed 
from the Navy Department, and most efficient 
aid has been rendered by Captains Beardslee 
and Tanner, of the navy, who volunteered for 
this service. Following the B/uelight, the yacht 
Lookout was fitted up for river work. Two new 
steamers have since been built by the Govern- 
ment especially forthe work of the Commission. 
The Fish-Hawh is a flat-bottomed vessel with 
twin screws, designed to go up the rivers, 
and fitted with the most approved apparatus 
for hatching shad wherever caught. Her 
pumps supply a copious flow of water to 
the Bell and Mather hatching cones on her 
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by the axles when the car is in motion, bunks 
and kitchen for the men, and all that is neces- 
sary to transport live shad, carp, or other fish 
anywhere by rail, with only the labor of tak- 
ing on water where the engines are supplied. 
These cars have taken fish from Washington 
to Texas and California, in the most perfect 
manner. 

Within the past two years the propagation 
of oysters has received attention, and, while 
not yet a complete success, approaches have 
been made toward it that give promise of 
future benefit. Professors Brooks, Rice, and 
Ryder, and Lieutenant Winslow, U. S. N., 
have all made valuable experiments in this 
line, and we at least know more of the life 
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history of the 
toothsome mol- 
jusk than for- 
merly. Abroad, 
oyster-culture is 
practiced to the 
extent of placing 
twigs, Shells, and 
other objects, 
in the water, 
to arrest the 
free - swimming 
“spat” until it 
fastens itself and 
settles down to steady habits and the accu- 
mulation of a sufficient amount of succulent 
protoplasm to entitle it to the honor of being 
laid on the “half shell.” In the Poquonnock 
River, near New London, Connecticut, the 
tops of trees are placed in the water at the 
proper season, and when loaded with oyster 
spat are hauled out by oxen, when the twigs 
with the juvenile “ East Rivers” are scattered 
on the beds. It is the desire of the Commission 
to be able to express the eggs and milt from 
oysters, and fertilize the eggs and grow them, 
as is done with the fishes. Professor Ryder 
has also experimented with clams. 

It is only within a few years that the prop- 
agation of the cod has been attempted. 
While the Commission was at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, some three years ago, the eggs 
of the cod were taken and hatched. The 
young fish were turned out in the harbor, and 
. now they are taken by boys from the docks. 
When it is remembered that the inshore cod 
are small and red in color, and the same fish 
from the different “ banks” are gray and more 
slender, with shorter fins and clear-cut forms, 
it will readily be seen that it does not require 
an ichthyologist to determine whether a cod- 
fish comes from the banks or is a “rock 
cod,” and no gray fish were ever taken in 
Gloucester harbor before. This fact has been 
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so encouraging, that efforts toward a per- 
fect hatching apparatus for the delicate eggs 
of the cod-fish have been made by several 
persons. Captain H. C. Chester, formerly of 
the /odlaris expedition, but now with the 
United States Fish Commission, made a 
semi-rotary vessel which promised fairly ; but 
last year Colonel McDonald devised the 
closed hatching-jar, already referred to, 
which has its inlet and outlet below the sur- 
face of the water, and this promises to do 
the work without danger that the almost 
floating eggs will escape with the outflow. 
The suggestion of Mr. E. G. Blackford, that 
millions of cod eggs could be obtained from 
the fish brought alive in the well-smacks to 
Fulton Market, has been acted upon, and eggs 
were gathered there last year and sent to 
the old Armory at Washington, which has 
been turned into a hatchery. It had been de- 
cided toturn the eggs loose in the waters about 














PART OF THE INTERIOR OF THE “‘ FISH=HAWK.” 


New York; but in December, 1882, just at the 
spawning season, the severe weather prevented 
the arrival of many ripe fish. 

The introduction of the improved German 
carp, which has been of great value to warm 
inland waters where no good food fish was 
before found, has been a boon to those living 
far from the sea-coast. These fish have made 
most wonderful growth in many States, es- 
pecially in the South, and their progeny have 
even been asked for by the Germans who 
sent the original stock. 

One of the amusing phases of fish-culture 
is the numerous specimens of small, indige- 
nous species which are sent to the National 
Museum on the supposition that they are the 
newly planted shad, trout, carp, or salmon. 
They are generally some small cyprinoids 
which never grow to large size, and conse- 
quently have hitherto escaped the observation 
of the sender. This, and the confusion of the 
names of fishes in different localities, tend to 
mislead those whose desire for knowledge 
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UNITED STATES FISH COMMISSION STEAMER “FISH-HAWK.” 


and new fishes is but just awakened. The 
fish which is most commonly known as a 
black bass in the North and West becomes a 
“ chub” in Virginia, a “ welshman” in North 
Carolina, and a “trout” farther south. The 
name of “trout” is also applied in the South 
to a salt-water fish called “squeteague” and 
other names in the New England States, and 
“ weak-fish” in New York; while the pike- 
perch becomes a “salmon” in the Susque- 
hanna, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. Old 
names were applied by the early settlers to 
new fishes, and, as a consequence, each state 
has certain misnomers for its fishes and birds, 
which errors are persistent, and often lead to 


misunderstandings. Among the new fishes 
lately brought to yield their eggs to the fish- 
culturist, in addition to those mentioned, are 
the Spanish mackerel (which were discovered 
at the spawning season in Chesapeake Bay 
by Mr. R. E. Earll), the haddock, and moon- 
fish,—the last being a valuable food fish, but 
little known, and sometimes appearing on 
the bill of fare in New York as “ angel-fish.” 
A few turbot and soles have been brought 
over from England and released on our 
coasts, but not in numbers sufficient to hope 
for important results; but from the intro- 


duction into New Hampshire lakes of the , 


German salbling, Sa/mo salvelinus, a \arge 
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7 Canning of shad fry for transportation 
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ke char, or trout of high color and fine 
‘sh, much may be expected. 

The general awakening of the people of the 
nited States to the benefits of fish-culture has 
en a source of gratification to the pioneers 


HATCHERIES AND REARING 
in the art, whose early enthusiasm was occasion- 
ally ridiculed, but many of whose prophecies 
have been fulfilled. The fishermen have been 
the last ones to see its benefits, for they seem to 
have a firm faith in the inexhaustibility of the 
waters, even though they acknowledge that 
the supply of fish has rapidly decreased in 
the past twenty years. A few of them have 
begun to look favorably upon pisciculture, 
and the first indication of it is a desire to 
VoL. XXVII.—87. 
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have their waters stocked and for protection 
of the fish during the spawning seasons. The 
different townships on Cape Cod protect the 
alewife, or “river herring,” and only allow each 
inhabitant to take two or three barrels of them 


Pe 
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SPRING HARBOR, N. Y 


from the artificial run-ways, constructed of 
three planks, which sometimes extend for five 
or six miles. Each one pays a certain sum for 
his fish, and the money is applied to the school 
fund. The remainder of the alewives are 
allowed to spawn, in order to keep up the 
stock. The number of private and public fish- 
cultural establishments in America is aston- 
ishing to one who has but recently looked 
into the subject. The number of them sixteen 
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NEW YORK STATE HATCHERIES AT CALEDONIA. 


years ago, when the writer first engaged in 
fish-culture as a private enterprise, could be 
almost numbered on the fingers of one’s hand ; 
while to-day it would take many pages of this 
magazine to record them. Of the different 
States and Territories, thirty-seven have ap- 
pointed fishery commissioners, and the private 
hatcheries and ponds are almost innumer- 
able. Among the latter may be mentioned 
the South Side Sportsmen’s Club, of Long 
Island, which has over five miles of trout 
streams and more than a hundred acres in 
ponds. This club keeps a fish-culturist, who 
takes the eggs from the fish and hatches them; 
and while its members have all the fishing 
which they allow themselves, they sent a 
surplus of a ton of trout, alive and dead, 
to Fulton Market in 1882. The Blooming 
Grove Park Association, of Pennsylvania, is 
now building a hatchery to replenish their 


SHAD-HATCHING STATION 


streams and lakes, which once abounded 
with trout. Among the notable private fish- 
cultural establishments are the trout ponds of 
Mr. James Annin, at Caledonia, New York; 
Mr. Livingston Stone, Charlestown, New 
Hampshire ; Messrs. Eddy and Mosher, R: 
dolph, New York; Mr. Geo. F. Parlow, N 
Bedford, Massachusetts; Mr. W. H. Furmai 
Smithtown, New York; and Mr. A. R. |] 
ler, of Malone, Franklin County, New Yor! 
Mr. Fuller is deserving of especial menti 
from the fact that his work has been direct 
toward stocking the waters of the Adiror 
dack region in the vicinity of Meach 
Lake, which are open to public fishing. 
has stocked Clear Pond, where trout w 
before unknown, and are now found of t 
pounds weight, the largest brook trout foun 
wild in the State of New York; and this ha 
been done without public assistance, or e 
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STRIPPING SHAD. 


recognition, The New York Fish Commis- 
sion, in addition to its well-known hatchery 
at Caledonia, has, since the appointment of 
Mr. Blackford as a member of its board, 
established a supplemental hatchery on Long 
Island, at Cold Spring Harbor, where salt 


water is pumped into an elevated reservoir 
and brought into the hatchery, and fresh and 
salt water fishes may be hatched side by side, 
and where it is easy to make preserves for 


either native or foreign marine fishes. To 
this station Professor Baird has sent many thou- 
sand eggs of both the Atlantic and land-lock- 
ed salmon, for distribution in the Adirondack 
waters, he having previously used the private 
hatchery of Mr. Thomas Clapham, at Roslyn, 
Long Island, for the same purpose. The 
land-locked salmon of Maine is especially 
valuable for deep, cool lakes, and therefore 
the Adirondack waters are suited to them, as 
has been proved by the few specimens which 
were planted in the Bisby Lakes a few years 
ago. The new hatching station at Cold 
Spring Harbor has distributed many of these 
fish, and its proximity to salt water will give 
it great facilities for storing foreign marine 
fishes or hatching native ones. The work of 
taking, hatching, and distributing the eggs of 
the lake whitefish has been most successfully 
done in Michigan, both by the Fishery Com- 
mission of that State at its Detroit hatchery, 
1 by the United States Commission at its 
stations at Northville and Alpena, under Mr. 
F. N. Clark, a fish-culturist of much experience 
nd good judgment. This fish and the shad are 
the most important of the commercial fishes 
which are propagated; the former spawning in 


the fall, and the latter in early summer. At- 
tempts have been made to introduce the shad 
into Europe, but have not been successful. 
Mather and Anderson took 100,000 fry as far 
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as Southampton in 1874, and the next year 
Mr. M. A. Green and Mr. H. W. Welsher 
started with eggs, which died outside Sandy 
Hook. Both Rice and McDonald have since 
made experiments on the retardation of the de- 
velopment of the embryo which promise good 
results. The Germans, becoming impatient 
at the delay in sending them this fish, point to 
the fact that Meyer, of Kiel, retarded the eggs 
of the herring for nearly a month by means of 
ice; overlooking the fact that fishes like the 
winter spawners will bear to have their eggs 
retarded by cold, because they develop them 
on a falling temperature, while the eggs of 
fishes which spawn in spring, on a rising 
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A great breeding ground was discovered 
Chesapeake Bay, and at Havre de Grace 
station was established which yielded gr 
numbers of eggs. The process of strippi 
the shad is similar to that of other fishes, | 
the impregnation requires less time to beco: 
apparent than with species which spawn 
colder waters. 

Progress in fish-culture may be noted 1 
alone in the multiplication of hatcheries, : 
creation of fish commissions, and the pu 
cation of journals like “ Forest and Strea: 
and the reports of the fish commission: 's. 
Public interest in it is shown by the rec nt 
exhibitions of fisheries and their product: in 
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thermometer, are killed by a lowering of the 
temperature. The fact is, that fishes of some 
kind are spawning during every month in the 
year, and their eggs require to be hatched, or 
kept, under natural conditions. This makes it 
possible to ship the eggs of the fall and win- 
ter spawning fishes any distance, if kept cold 
and not allowed to freeze; while the quick- 
hatching eggs of summer spawners will not 
bear to be retarded in their development by 
ice to any great extent, although the experi- 
ments of Rice and McDonald seem to point 
to a different conclusion. In the propagation 
of shad, the main difficulty in producing great 
numbers lay in the fact that the ripe fish 
could not be obtained in sufficient quantities. 


Germany, England, and Scotland. On: 
the first and largest of these was the great |n 
ternational Fisheries Exhibition at Berlin, 
1880. At this exhibition, all the counirie 
except France made more or less © 
display of their fishery resources and | 
ucts. The exhibition was a complete 
cess, both from a utilitarian point of 
and financially. It became the fas! 
ladies flocked there to see not only the 
plays of pearls and amber, but the fount 
and the decorations. On some days as n 

as twenty thousand persons visited it. 
American exhibit was prepared, under d 
tion of Professor Baird, by Professor G. Br 
Goode, who accompanied it to Berlin 
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remained in charge, with a staff of assistants. 
It included everything, from the knives used 
by fishermen to their clothing, boats, appara- 
tus of all kinds, and even their food; models 
of fish-curing houses, the hooks of bone, wood, 
or iron of the inhabitants of Greenland and 
Alaska, as well as the appliances of the mod- 
ern angler. Fish-culture in all its branches 
was illustrated, and a majority of the awards 
in this class came to America. At the distri- 
bution of awards by the Crowr. Prince of 
Germany, no surprise was shown when the 
grand prize of honor offered by the Emperor 
for the best collective exhibit was given to 
Professor Baird. A National Fisheries Ex- 
hibition was held the next year in England, 
at Norfolk, and another the year following 
at Edinburgh, Scotland. The great interest 
manifested in these displays led to a grand 
International Exhibition in London, which 
opened in May of last year, and which 
eclipsed all others in the size and character 
of the exhibits. The American exhibit by 
Professor Baird was again in charge of Pro- 
fessor Goode, and was more extensive than 
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at Berlin, owing to greater facilities and the 
longer time allowed for preparation. 

The day when fish-culture was regarded as 
an experiment passed several years ago, and 
it is now one of the recognized industries in 
Europe and America. Its results in restoring 
food fishes to depleted waters, and the introduc- 
tion of new fishes, have popularized it, until the 
supply of young fish and eggs cannot keep pace 
with the demand. It has not cheapened fish 
food to any extent, owing to the growth 
of population, but it has increased the sup- 
ply in American waters, which were becoming 
exhausted in both the older and some of the 
newer States, and promised to become entirely 
barren. It restored the salmon to the Con- 
necticut River, where they were taken and 
sent to market for three years, until the ra- 
pacity of the fishermen exhausted the supply 
by cutting off the fish from their spawning 
grounds. It has placed shad in San Francisco 
markets, where they were before unknown, 
and has materially added to the supply of 
our lake and river fishes, and now promises 
to increase those of the sea-coast. 


Fred Mather. 
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FOR A CHILD. 


MIDNIGHT or morning, eve or noon, 

Torn March or clover-scented June,— 
Whene’er you stand before this gate, 

*T will open—if but not too soon 
You knock, if only not too late. 


Well shall it be if, boyhood gone, 
A boy’s delight you still may own 
To play the dawn-new game of life,— 
If what is dreamed and what is known 
In your still startled heart have strife. 


Ere you have banished Mystery, 
Or throned Distrust, or less shall be 
Stirred by the deep and fervent line 
Which is the poet’s sign and fee: 
Be this your joy that now is mine. 


When comes the hour, be full and bright 
Your lamp, as the wiser virgins’ light! 
Choose some familiar shrine-like nook, 
And offer up in prayer the night 
Upon the altar of this book. 


Always new earth, new heavens lie 
The apocalyptic spirit nigh : 

If such be yours, oh, while you can, 
Bid unregretted Youth good-bye, 

For morning shall proclaim you Man. 


Vor. XXVIT.—88. 


Robert Underwood Johnson. 
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Every night there glides along above us in 
_ the sky the corpse of a dead world. Some- 
times shrouded in the glare of sunshine, she 
dimly appears in the sky of day; sometimes 
full and round, she is bright with a cold splen- 
dor; sometimes wan and shorn of her beams, 
she rises late and chill, forerunning the s.n ; 
sometimes following his departing light, she 
delights us with the graceful crescent and its 
nightly growing radiance ; sometimes coming 
between earth and sun, she casts that baleful 
shade which made the heart of the elder 
world to quake, and still smites uncultured 
nations with fear. To the eye of the poet the 
very type and emblem of inconstancy, she is 
to the thought of the astronomer only the 
dead-world satellite, the airless, waterless, life- 
less mass of rock that swings slowly along the 
orbit of the earth, swaying mundane tides, 
and, by the aid of science, helping the sailor 
to find his way upon the trackless ocean. 

But we know she was not always such as 
she now is. Rugged with mountains like 
earth’s loftiest, and with volcanic craters of 
vast diameter and depth, her surface shows 
that the elemental war of fire and earth raged 
here most fiercely ; that she was once hot and 
flaming; and that from this state of ignition 
and self-shining she has become dark and 
cold; whatever of atmosphere and water she 
may have had has retired deep into her sub- 
stance ; and in the long presences and ab- 
sences of the sun’s heat she is alternately 
parched and frozen. Life, either vegetable or 
animal, is impossible ; for to life, as we know 
it, there are necessary water and air, and such 
temperance of temperature as finds no place 
in the moon. 

But the earth, too, is cooling. The geolo- 
gists tell us of the time when it was a molten 
mass. Professor Newcomb, in his “ Popular 
Astronomy,” says that water may have ex- 
isted upon the earth in a fluid state ten mill- 
ions of years, but no longer; it is probable 
that this period is much too long. Our 
mountains have become so cold, though some 
were thrown up hot from the flaming bowels 
of the earth, that everlasting snow lies on 
their summits, and glaciers creep down to 
their feet. The cooling of the earth has 
reached the point at which the influence of 
the sun not only antagonizes it, but furnishes 
the surplus of heat which makes life on the 
earth a possibility. 

But modern science tells us that the sun 


himself must fade; that his brightness must 
pale and his heat exhaust itself; that his 
brilliance and beauty, measured by ages and 
zons, is at last transitory, and must end in 
darkness and frost; and that causes are per- 
petually at work to produce this result. And 
what then shall become of the sun, and of all 
the myriads of suns that bedeck the firma- 
ment and are to us the purest, grandest em- 
blems of ineffable beauty ? What shall be the 
End of theWorld, the Destiny of the Cosmos ? 

Science teaches us to trace causes forward 
to their results and backward to their ante- 
cedents. Before we come to the final end of 
the cosmos, let us follow the chain of mighty 
links and vast induction back through thou- 
sands and millions of years, and see how the 
world was made, so far as this same science 
can show us by reasoning from the facts she 
has to those she infers. We find ourselves in 
a stream of causes and effects of which we 
know not the extremes, but may infer them; 
there are stairs above and below like those on 
which we tread. 

Emerson says : 


“The astronomers said, ‘Give us matter and a litt! 
motion, and we will construct the universe. It is not 
enough that we have matter: we must also have a 
single impulse: one shove to launch the mass and 
generate the harmony of the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces. Once heave the ball from the hand, and we 
can show how all this mighty order grew.’ ‘A very 
unreasonable postulate,’ said the metaphysicians, 
‘and a plain begging of the question. Could you not 
prevail to know the genesis of projection, as well as 
the continuation of it?’ Nature meanwhile had not 
waited for the discussion, but, right or wrong, bestowed 
the impulse ; and the balls rolled.” 


This is Emerson’s pregnant comment on 
world-making as practiced by the astronomers. 
The seer has put his finger on the heart of 
the question. We must have matter and mo- 
tion to begin with, and for the present ask no 
further questions. 

The current theory of world-making is the 
famous Nebular Hypothesis, to which have 
contributed one of the greatest philosophers 
of modern times, Immanuel Kant; the greatest 
astronomical observer, Sir William Herschel; 
and the greatest mathematician and physicist, 
Laplace. Kant, getting a hint from an ob- 
scure English writer named Wright (Thomas 
Wright, of Durham, whose astronomical works 
were published about the middle of the last 
century), developed the notion of the shape 
of the universe which Herschel adopted— 
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namely, that it is a host of stellar bodies oc- 
cupying a portion of space in the shape of 
two dinner plates placed with their faces 
toward each other ; so that as we look in one 
direction, into the Milky Way, we look into 
the vast mass of heavenly bodies; but as we 
look another way, we see fewer, because we 
look outofthemass. Kant, whose earlier works 
were on physics, mathematics, and astronomy, 
set himself to world-making, and calculated 
what would be the result of motion in a mass 
of tenuous matter, nebulous matter, filling the 
space of the physical universe. Herschel’s 
adoption and development of the theory arose 
from his observations, and especially from his 
study of the nebulz, of which there are over 
four thousand in our sky. Laplace tock up 
the matter as Kant had done; and assuming 
a condition of the solar system in which the 
matter of the sun and planets should be dif- 
fused through the whole space of the solar 
system, forming an orb surpassing the limits 
of the present orbit of Neptune, he calculated 
the results of a gradual condensation and 
cooling of this vast mass of star-mist, and in 
theory produced the existing system. 

Since this development of the scheme, it 
has received constant accessory support from 
later discoveries in physics. Indeed, it seems 
to be certain now that some of the nebulz in 
our sky are masses of glowing gas, shreds of 
the orginal material of the universe that have 
survived in this shape, and that are now in 
the very process of world-making. The phys- 
icists say that a nebulous body, in order to 
shine by its own light, as these do, must have 
heat, and must be losing heat through the 
very radiation by which it becomes visible. 
As it loses heat, it must undergo successive 
changes, among which will be contraction ; 
and this contraction cannot cease until it be- 
comes either a solid body or a system of such 
bodies revolving around each other or around 
a central body. The nebular hypothesis was 
popularly set forth in the “ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion” about forty years ago; and it is given 
in all astronomies. It was elaborated in the 
“Westminster Review” in 1858, by Herbert 
Spencer, whose statement may be condensed 
thus : 

Assuming, for the sake of the argument, a rare 
homogeneous nebulous matter widely diffused through 
space, certain changes will, on physical principles, 
take place in it: (1) mutual gravitation of its atoms; 
(2) atomic repulsion; (3) evolution of heat by overcom- 
ing this repulsion. [Right at this point it is easy to see 
that this theorist has by this time assumed the whole 
matter and introduced that push of which Emerson 
speaks, for there is no proof of any necessity for over- 
coming atomic repulsion except this, that the world 
must be made bya theory, and this is necessary for the 
theory, and thus vortices can be started in this star- 
mist.] There will be after this push is given: (4) 
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molecular combination, followed by (5) sudden disen- 
ey of heat ; (6) lowering of temperature by ra- 
diation ; (7) consequent precipitation of binary atoms 
aggregating into irregular flocculi, floating in a rarer 
medium, as water precipitated from clouds floats in air; 
(8) motion of the flocculi toward a common center of 
gravity; but as these are irregular masses in a resist- 
ing medium, it follows (9) that the motion will not be 
rectilinear, but spiral; (10) the rarer medium will be 
involved in this motion, and thus at last comes (11) 
the grand rotation of the whole mass of the universe, 
the balanced whirl of the cosmos. 


But this form of the nebular hypothesis 
has rfot been accepted by physicists. It is at 
fault in several points; but most of all, and 
most fatally, in the very part of it which is 
original with Spencer, in the attempt to de- 
velop a rotary motion of the system from 
the mutual action of the parts upon each 
other, gravitation and the qualities of matter 
only being assumed. This is as contrary to 
the accepted laws of physics as would be a 
theory that motion in a wheel may arise by 
the attraction of the rim for the hub. The 
spiral movement which is needed cannot be 
generated by simple gravitation, as Laplace 
showed in proving that any system left to 
itself will always have the same amount of 
rotary motion. Physicists now claim as nec- 
essary fundamental assumptions for a nebular 
hypothesis, first, dissemination of matter; and 
second, rotary motion of the mass. From 
these two conditions will flow everything else 
that is needed for the development of sys- 
tems. No discovery since Laplace’s time 
has done away with the need of the original 
impulse, as stated by Emerson. 

The nebular hypothesis has sundry great 
advantages in elucidating very many of the 
existing arrangements of the stellar universe, 
but it fails to accord with all of them. To 
account for the existing order, it must be as- 
sumed that there were many independent 
centers of movement and system-making ; for 
if there were but one, there would be a similar 
motion of all the stars, or, as said above, a 
balanced whirl of the cosmos, a grand rota- 
tion of the whole mass of the universe. In 
this case, Madler’s speculation that the uni- 
verse revolves around the star Alcyone, one 
of the Pleiades,— this, or something like it, 
would be true. But this has met with no favor 
from astronomers, and is deemed a baseless 
imagination. Proctor has given the name 
“star-drift” to the special and proper move- 
ment of groups of stars in certain regions, as 
of groups in Taurus and in Ursa Major which 
have motions not shared by other stars. Says 
Professor Newcomb : “So far as our observa- 
tion can inform us, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the stars are severally moving in 
definite orbits of any kind. If the 
stars were moving in any regular circular 
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orbits whatever, having a common center, 
we could trace some regularity among their 
proper motions. But no such regularity can be 
seen.” If the Kantian galaxy-theory were true, 
the motions of the stars should be in lines 
nearly parallel to the Milky Way; but they 
do not so move. There is one star, known as 
“Groombridge 1830” in the catalogues, whose 
motions are inconsistent with any theory that 
can be devised to make it a part of any sys- 
tem. Its velocity is certainly over two hun- 
dred miles a second, and is probably much 
more; and this speed is such as to counter- 
vail the attractive force of all the stars in the 
known universe, since it is greater than such 
attractive force can produce. Its erratic 
course must carry it out of the stellar universe, 
according to all known laws. 

The nebular hypothesis, then, while admira- 
bly fitting our solar system and several systems 
of similar motion, does not fit the total cos- 
mos. It may be true that some systems are so 
formed, but not the universe as a whole: ap- 
plied to this, it becomes, not the nebular, but 
the nebulous hypothesis. 

Approaching now again the question of the 
duration of the universe, we find ourselves de- 
prived of the centrifugal force which might be 
asserted if the whole cosmos were in a well- 
balanced rotation. To keep up a stable sys- 
tem, it is almost imperatively necessary that 
there should be a central body vastly greater 
in mass than all the outlying bodies, just as 
our sun vastly outweighs all the planets. 
Hence the stars do not form a stable system 
in the same sense of the term as when we say 
that the solar system is stable, with recurring 
and nearly compensating revolutions. Such 
a central body could be dispensed with only 
if the separate stars should have a regularity 
of motion and arrangement which does not 
exist in the present stellar system. And a 
most conclusive proof that the stars do not 
revolve around definite attracting centers is 
found in the variety and irregularity of their 
observed movements. 

Assuming that the law of gravitation is uni- 
versal throughout the cosmos and extends to 
all bodies, we can foretell “the wrecks of 
matter and the crush of worlds” remote from 
us, says Professor Newcomb, by millions of 
years, but inevitable. To quote his language: 


** All modern science seems to point to the finite 
duration of our system in its present form, and to carry 
us back to the time when neither sun nor planet ex- 
isted, save as a mass of glowing gas. How far back that 
was it cannot tell us with certainty ; it can only say that 
the period is counted by millions of years, but probably 
not by hundreds of millions. It also points forward to 
the time when the sun and stars shall fade away, and 
Nature shall be enshrouded in darkness and death, un- 
less some power unseen shall uphold or restore her.” 
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Some of the causes tending to produce this 
latter result are to be considered. The revolu- 
tion of the earth around the sun is what now 
prevents its falling straightway and directly into 
the sun. It is a yet unsettled question whether 
the planets and the sun move in a resisting 
medium ; the nebular hypothesis of Mr. Spen- 
cer evidently assumes such a medium for a 
part of the world-formation ; certain phenom- 
ena of Encke’s comet during this century gave 
considerable reason to suspect that the ether 
which the physicists postulate is dense enough 
to have a perceptible effect upon at least the 
light bodies of the solar system. But at pres- 
ent a resisting medium is not asserted as 
verified by observation. Yet, if light and 
heat are ether-waves, as is now universally 
held, there is something to be thrown into 
waves; this something is a resisting me- 
dium,—for only something capable of resist- 
ance can be moved,—and to some extent, 
the movements of the stars must be affected 
by it. 

Another fact to be noted is that space is full 
of meteoric bodies which retard the planets 
as they fall upon them. They increase the 
weight of the earth thousands of tons every 
year, and all increase of weight diminishes 
speed of motion in the orbit. The same cause 
is increasing the weight and attractive power 
of the sun. These are but small matters, it is 
true; but small matters acting constantly in 
the eternities, or in the vast tracts of space 
and periods of time, produce great effects. 
Even the works of man may affect the rota- 
tion of the planet. From the substance of 
the earth men make bricks, dig rocks, bring 
up heavy metals ; and these are spread on its 
surface or put up in buildings, so that the 
crust of the earth is made relatively heavier; 
that is, the average distance of the crust of 
the earth from the axis of revolution is made 
greater. In effect, this diminishes rotation. 
But, on the other hand, some of man’s works 
have an opposite tendency. He cuts down the 
forests and hastens the wash from the mount- 
ains; he levels and cuts through hills, and 
makes embankments for his railroads. Erics- 
son has shown that a diminution of speed is 
resulting from the deposits made by the great 
rivers, varying in influence according to the 
latitude of their mouths, as well as the amount 
of their débris. He calculates that the effect 
of these upon the earth will be enough to 
alter the length of the day. But Ericsson may 
be wrong, for all this débris is brought from 
the mountains, producing another counteract- 
ing influence. Observations do not yet show 
the influence of these causes, because only in 
recent times have instruments and calcula- 
tions been able to cope with such a problem. 
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A thousand years hence, the variations, if any, 
may be distinctly stated. 

But another running down of the stellar 
system must be noted. According to modern 
science, radiant heat and light are forms of 
energy ; they are a real expenditure of work ; 
they can be changed into other forms of mo- 
tion, and vice versd. Now all the stars and 
our sun are bodies radiating heat; they are 
rutting forth energy and producing effects 
by it. But what is the source of their heat ? 
and can they continue to give it out without 
exhausting themselves? There is a perpetual 
radiation of heat from all visible objects, 
which is to some extent an interchange ; and 
this has been going on from the beginning. 
There has been forever a transformation of 
motion into heat, and a radiation of heat 
into space. This heat and heat-energy is 
wasted, because it is never returned ; radiated 
in every direction, only a small part of it is 
caught by any body and thrown back. For 
example, the sun gives out two thousand one 
hundred and seventy million times as much 
heat as the earth receives; and very little of 
that is ever returned to him. As Sir William 


Thompson expresses it, “ There is a constant 
dissipation of energy going on in nature.” 
The stars, on the average, give each more 
light than the sun ; hence, they lose more heat. 


This cannot go on forever. The sun cannot 
have been radiating at his present rate for 
more than eighteen millions of years ; and as 
he continues to give out heat, he must con- 
tract, grow smaller and denser and less lumi- 
nous. In twelve million years more he will, 
changing at thepresent rate, become as dense 
as the earth, and his fires will have paled or 
will have been quenched. 

Science is here confronted with a great 
difficulty. Is this heat annihilated ? Science 
may not say “ Yes” to this question without 
a denial of one of her fundamental doctrines. 
She cannot admit that heat, which is one of 
the forms in which energy is manifested, is 
annihilated, for she holds that neither motion 
nor matter is either created or destroyed. 
But this doctrine itself is one which can 
neither be proved nor disproved experiment- 
ally ; it is one which, however verified by its 
leading on to discoveries, and however un- 
contradicted by experience, runs nevertheless 
upon the verge of metaphysics; it rests mainly 
upon the impossibility of our conceiving of 
either creation or annihilation, and upon the 
metaphysical necessity which scientists feel 
that the substances or realities with which 
science deals, namely, matter and motion, 
shall remain constant. But scientists gener- 
ally, while ready to make sport of the meta- 
physics of other people, in which they have 
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no interest, vigorously defend their own meta- 
physics, and contend for their own notions 
of atoms and molecules with their interspaces, 
vortices, attractions, and repulsions, which 
are mere products of the scientific imagination, 
and not of scientific knowledge. 

Or does heat go on traveling forever into 
space, beyond all ponderable matter? As heat 
is a mode of motion of ponderable matter, or 
of the ether which is conceived of as the 
medium of transmitting it, we must say that 
the radiated heat is lost to ponderable matter, 
but produces endless agitation in the illimit- 
able ether. To space we can set no limit; 
the human power of conception finds equal 
difficulty in limited or unlimited space ; one 
is inconceivable because absurd, the other 
because it eludes our grasp. Is the ether 
limited or unlimited? As this question can- 
not be answered, all the result we reach is 
this, that the vibrations of heat go out into 
ether of which we know no limit; and as 
there is no boundary of ponderable matter to 
reflect it back, it is practically lost; it does 
work only as it encounters ponderable mat- 
ter. There is but one alternative, and that 
is suicidal. If science could only affirm that 
a straight line is in fact a curve, and that the 
outgoing heat radiating in straight lines really 
moves on a curve of infinite radius and comes 
back again, she might save the vital warmth 
and the universe. But this would upset the 
whole Euclidian geometry, as well as belie the 
fundamental conceptions of mankind, and set 
all science itself afloat; for that is founded 
upon the common experience, necessary proc- 
esses of thought, and fundamental concep- 
tions of men. Science must therefore admit 
a never-ending dissipation of energy; all 
forms of energy tend to fritter away into heat, 
and to disappear in an objectless radiation. 

We may, therefore, as taught by modern 
science, picture the long agony and dissolu- 
tion of the cosmos. The planets lose their 
heat and life; all animals and then all plants 
die ; the globes slacken their speed ; they ap- 
proach the sun in a gradually narrowing 
spiral, drawn out through millions of years; 
but, as fast as one after another touches the 
sun and becomes a part of its mass, the pre- 
dominating centripetal attraction of the cen- 
tral globe increases; and, the perturbations 
which arise from planetary attractions ceasing, 
the rest more easily yield to his overpowering 
sway. These collisions for a time light up his 
fires ; but when, Kronos-like, he has devoured 
all his children, like Kronos he too shall begin 
to fail. The same process is meanwhile going 
on in other systems, and now the overgrown 
suns become planets to each other ; vortices 
of suns take the place of solar systems; and 
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suns fall into suns, till all are united into one 
vast glowing mass containing all the matter 
of the universe, from which much of the en- 
ergy that once animated and vivified it has 
departed by the infinite and eternal radiation. 
Else we might say that the crash of worlds 
had generated heat to rehabilitate the star- 
mist and inaugurate a new nebular globe or 
disk, to repeat the long formation of the 
worlds and the procession of the ages; but 
Science herself has shown this cannot be. 
And now the central. mass is cooling for 
thousands of centuries ; from the bright white 
heat and light which no nerve feels and no eye 
sees, it fades away to a bright red, a dull red, 
and finally the last ray of light, the last life- 
producing quiver of the ether, has gone out 
into the void of boundless space, pursued by 
the swift-flying darkness. But the heat-waves 
continue in the everlasting night; these too 
spread vainly out into space, growing fainter 
and fainter, until the absolute zero of cold is 
reached; there is the faint shudder of an eternal 
chill ; heat too has perished ; the last throb of 
the ether has passed, and the universe is dead. 
This is the funeral to which modern Science 
invites us; for I have but followed out legiti- 
mately her teachings to their acknowledged 
ultimate results. We have been told that the 
universal star-mist, in whose nebulous bosom 
arose the first vortices and chance movements 
that built a cosmos of order and beauty, con- 
tained the promise and potency of all things — 


“Of Czsar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakspeare’s strain.” 


But I submit that, if this is the result of 
science, the physicists need not wonder that 


men turn rather to theology and to poetry, 
If the system of nature, running with matter 
and motion or force for an eternity of time 
in an infinity of space, results in everlasting 
death and nothingness, we must believe that 
the motion was created by some greater 
power extraneous to matter, and superior to 
the sum of cosmic motion. The powers and 
potencies of matter are evidently not inherent 
in it; if they were, they could not be wasted 
and lost ; they must have been communicated 
to it. Whatever be said of matter, whether 
matter was created or not, motion must have 
come from some unseen Power behind the 
cosmos. Whatever difficulties there may be in 
theories of creation and in doctrines of tele- 
ology or final causes, they are no greater than 
those which belong inevitably to the assump- 
tions of modern science; and the doctrines 
of creation and of purpose in creation accord 
better with human reason, with the impulses 
of the heart, and with the imperative demands 
of the conscience. With Fichte and Schopen- 
hauer, two very different men, agreeing in 
one fundamental doctrine, we may recognize 
an Infinite Will as the substratum and sub- 
stance of the universe, behind and under and 
over all phenomena, into which it can flow 
with renewing life and energy; with Kant 
and Fichte we may assert the “ Emphasis of 
the Moral Ego,” the supremacy of moral 
laws, which afford a final end to account 
for the existence of the universe; and with 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews we 
must say, “The worlds were framed by 
the word of God, so that the things which 
are seen were not made of things which do 


appear.” 
Samuel Willard. 
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Once in the night-time I was looking up, 
And saw the stars slow circling ’round the pole— 
Orbs that through endless epicycles roll 
And worlds on worlds. Lo, in a daisy’s cup 
A tiny dew-drop did reflect the whole, 
And all the azure sky and countless spheres 
That gleam in Heaven, through the varied years, 
Lay in this tiny globule. Oh! my soul, 
Thou mote in Nature, is not this to thee 
An image of thyself? Ere thou hast passed 
Beyond Time’s threshold, and God’s purpose vast 
Breaks on thy sight, yet canst thou clearly see 
The one great goal man must attain at last, 
And mirror in thyself Eternity. 

R. T. W. Duke, Jr. 
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It was midsummer— in other words, the 
last week of December— when we reached the 
shores of New Zealand, whither we had fled 
from Fiji and the steaming heat of stifling 
summer days. 

We were more fortunate than we at first 
realized in the time of our arrival; for, being 
Christmas week, there was unwonted stir in 
the quiet city of Auckland, and crowds of 
Maoris, laughing girls and stalwart men, 
thronged the streets, this being the only sea- 
son when they assemble in any number in the 
white man’s town, drawn thither by the an- 
nual gifts which have hitherto been so freely 
dispensed by the English Government, in 
carrying out what is commonly called the 
sugar-and-blanket policy. 

Never in our previous wanderings had we 
met with a colored race who could assume 
the broadcloth of civilization without being 
thereby hopelessly vulgarized; but here we 
found splendid fellows, who in their European 
clothes could scarcely be distinguished from 
well-bronzed whites, while some occasional 
touch of color, such asa brilliant scarf around 
the hat or thrown over the shoulders, lent 
something of Spanish grace to the wearer. 
Only on a few of the older men did the deep 
lines of blue tattooing over nose and cheeks 
appear in curious contrast with the adopted 
dress. On the girls, however, the arts of 
millinery were less successful, and hats trimmed 
with artificial flowers scarcely looked in keep- 
ing with the wild shock of unkempt har, 
overhanging the great dark eyes and long ear- 
rings of greenstone, and the lips and chin 
disfigured by curves of blue tattooing. It also 
struck us strangely to observe a casual meet- 
ing of friends, when the ceremony of pressing 
noses together (not sniffing each other, as 
in Fiji) was substituted for the kiss, which to 
our notion seems the natural form of greeting. 

Many of the girls wore bright tartan shawls, 
for all the race are extremely sensitive to 
cold, and even on these hot summer days 
both men and women apparently delight in 
warm clothing, and like to exclude every 
breath of air from their wretched, stuffy little 
cottages. The inferiority, dirt, and discomfort 
of these, and their total lack of drainage, 
struck us all the more from contrast with the 
cleanliness, comfort, and well-raised founda- 
tion of the Fijian houses with which we had 
become familiar. As a general rule, a traveler 
would find the prospect of claiming a night’s 
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shelter in a Maori wharre quite as uninviting 
as being driven to accept the hospitality of a 
very poor Highland bothie. A certain number 
of the chiefs, however, now own good houses 
(in most instances built for them by Govern- 
ment as rewards, or bribes for good behavior), 
and pride themselves on their excellent car- 
riages and furniture, even adopting such effem- 
inacies as white muslin covers for dressing- 
tables, with dandy pink trimmings. 

Much as we admired the Maori race, we 
were even more struck by the half-castes, ail 
our previous experience in other lands hav- 
ing led us in a great measure to sympathize 
with the aversion commonly felt toward mixed 
races, which generally seem to unite the worst 
characteristics of both. Here, however, this 
rule is reversed, and the most casual observer 
can scarcely fail to note the physical and in- 
tellectual superiority of the Anglo- Maori. I am 
told, however, that the physique is not in real- 
ity so good as at first sight appears, and that 
the tendency to consumption is even greater 
than in the pure Maori, whose ranks have 
been so terribly thinned by this insidious foe. 

Next in interest to the old lords of the 
land are the geological surroundings of the 
city of Auckland, which is situated in the 
midst of a cluster of extinct volcanoes. The 
largest and most perfect specimen of these 
retains its true native name, Rangi-Toto, but 
the principal crater in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the town has had to submit to 
the common custom of colonies, where old 
places must perforce receive new names; so 
it is now known as Mount Eden, and its 
grassy slopes are dotted with pleasant homes. 
Only its summit retains traces of the old 
Maori fortifications, in artificially leveled ter- 
races surrounding the deep crater, wherein, 
in case of dire attack, a whole tribe might 
have taken refuge. Every green hillock, far 
and near, partakes of the same character. 

I cannot say we were much struck by the 
beauty of Auckland, though there are some fine 
views, such as that from the cemetery, looking 
across the blue waters of the harbor to the great 
triple cone of Rangi-Toto, which rises from 
a base of black, broken volcanic refuse,—a sug- 
gestive contrast to the foreground of beautiful 
tree ferns, which have been suffered still to sur- 
vive in the valley just before us. But the noble 
primeval forest which formerly clothed this dis- 
trict has almost entirely been swept ruthlessly 
away, and wholesale burning has destroyed 
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what the woodman’s axe had spared, so that 
there now remains literally no shelter from the 
summer sun, save such English oak and other 
trees as have been planted by the settlers. 

It was not till we found ourselves on Kawau, 
Sir George Grey’s fascinating island home, 
that we had an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of a carefully preserved New Zealand 
bush. Here every headland is crowned with 
magnificent pohutukawa trees (Metrosideros 
tomentosus ), literally rendered, “the brine- 
sprinkled,”—so called by the Maoris, because 
they are said only to flourish close to the 
sea; but known to the settlers as the Christ- 
mas tree, since it invariably blossoms in 
Christmas week, when boughs of its glossy 
green and scarlet are used in church decora- 
tion as a substitute for the holly berries of 
Old England. Like many of the flowering 
trees of the Pacific, its blossom when gathered 
possesses small attraction, its brilliant color 
being derived solely from the clusters of bright 
scarlet stamens, which, however, when seen 
in masses, produce such an effect of intense 
color that the whole tree appears aflame, 
and the overhanging boughs seem to be drip- 
ping fire into the clear blue water, while the 
ground on every side appears as if tinged with 
blood, the grass being fairly hidden by the 
showers of constantly falling stamens. 

To us, so long wanderers in tropical isles, 
where a grassy meadow is a thing unknown, 
and the most inviting green hill-side invaria- 
bly proves to be a matted sea of tall reeds, it 
was a‘positive delight to find ourselves once 
more rambling over grassy downs, where 
sheep and cattle pasture peacefully and 
mushrooms grow abundantly, and where a 
multitude of English sky-larks make their 
homes and fill the air with their thrilling 
warblings. The larks, the bees, and the this- 
tles are alike imported, and all equally thriv- 
ing. As to the thistles, the size and beauty 
of their purple blossoms must gladden the 
heart of every true Scot, especially as the 
farmers praise them and vow that they ac- 
tually improve the new soil. 

Even the grass itself is not indigenous, all 
these hills having till recently been densely 
clothed with a thicket of tea-tree, which is 
a shrub somewhat resembling juniper or a 
gigantic heather-bush, its foliage consisting of 
tiny needles, while its delicate white blossoms 
resemble myrtle. It is called by the Maoris 
manakau, but the settlers have a tradition 
that Captain Cook and his men once made 
tea of its twigs; hence, they say, the name. 
It is, however, noteworthy that this plant is 
called ti by the Australian blacks, so it is 
probable that the name was brought thither 
by some colonist from the sister isle. Curi- 
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ously enough, the Maoris give this same 
name, ti-tree, to the Cordyline indivisa, a 
kind of dragon-tree, which here flourishes on 
all moist soils. The settlers with strange per- 
versity have dubbed this the cabbage-tree, 
though its cluster of handsome long leaves, 
crowning a tall stem, is nowise suggestive of 
that familiar vegetable. 

New Zealand seems to be the very paradise 
of acclimatization, so readily does she accept 
the office of foster-mother to the products 
of other lands. Though the combinations 
did not appear to me so startling as some in 
Queensland and New South Wales,— where | 
first saw holly-trees (with wealth of crimson 
berries) overshadowed by tall palms, and lux- 
uriant camellias loaded with blossoms grow- 
ing side by side with broad-leaved plantains 
and tree ferns, beneath the shelter of great 
pines from Norfolk Island, with a carpet of 
mignonette and violets,—I believe the kindly 
soil and climate of New Zealand can nurture 
almost any plant that finds its way thither. 

Here and there the banks are clothed with 
a handsome green flag, the precious New 
Zealand flax (Phormium tenax), whose tall, 
red, honey-laden blossoms, growing on a stem 
fully ten feet high, offer special attractions to 
the bees; and great are the treasures of wild 
honey to be found in these parts, where the 
busy creatures apparently do not learn the 
idle habits attributed by some to their breth- 
ren when imported to tropical isles, where the 
supply of flowers never fails through all the 
circling year. For the first season the new- 
comers work diligently; but, after having 
made the pleasant discovery that they have 
no need to gather a winter store, they are 
said to abstain from useless toil and thence- 
forth live a life as careless and idle as any 
butterfly. I am, however, inclined to look 
upon this story as savoring of bee calumny. 

The long leaves of the flax are nature's 
ready-made cords and straps, so strong is the 
fiber and so readily do the leaves split into the 
narrowest strips, while at the base of each lies 
a thick coating of strong gum. ‘This, I believe, 
is the chief difficulty in employing machinery 
in the manufacture of this flax so as to render 
it a profitable article of commerce. 

With all this natural vegetation the foliage 
of other lands mingles so freely that in a very 
few years it will be hard to guess what is in- 
digenous and what imported. For here we 
find pines and cypresses from every corner 
of the globe, oaks and willows, Australian 
gums, and all manner of fruit-trees, more es- 
pecially apples and pears, peaches, apricots, 
and figs, which grow in luxuriant thickets 
wherever they are once planted, and bear 
fruit abundantly. And after feasting on these, 
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we may pass through.some romantic glen, 
where the sunlight flickers through the delicate 
tracery of tall tree ferns, and thence emerge 
where some quiet brook, fringed with water- 
cresses, flows sparkling through the meadow. 

As with the vegetable world, so with the 
animal. Though New Zealand, in common 
with other isles of the South Pacific, could 
originally boast of literally no four-footed 
creature save a small rat, she gives such cor- 
dial welcome to all new-comers, that all liv- 
ing things imported seem certain to increase 
and multiply to any extent. Already, in this 
island home, large herds of fallow deer and 
Indian elk roam at large; pheasants are 
abundant, and a good day’s sport may be had 
in pursuit of wild cattle; while kangaroos, or 
wallabies, as they are commonly called, are 
so numerous and such easy prey as to be 
almost beneath the dignity of a true sports- 
man, so very deliberate is their strange leap- 
ing retreat, and so frequently do they pause 
to gaze wistfully at the intruder. A rare and 
beautiful variety of kangaroo, called the tree 
wallaby, because of its squirrel-like habits, 
has been imported from New Guinea, and is 
already so abundant on this island of Kawau 
that a very large number annually have to be 
shot. It is a small animal, with the richest 
brown fur, and when feeding in the grassy 
glades might at first sight be mistaken for a 
hare, till at the faintest sound of danger it sits 
upright; then, standing on its long hind legs, it 
bounds away with a succession of leaps, and 
reappears springing from branch to branch, 
and peering cautiously from among the dark 
foliage of the pohutukawa. 

But if tree wallabies sounds strange to 
Australian ears, what would a Londoner think 
of gathering oysters from the lower branches 
of the same “ brine-sprinkled” trees? Here, 
however, he will find them abundantly and 
of excellent flavor ; for these branches literally 
dip in to the water, and overshadow rocks, all of 
which are oyster-beds extending entirely round 
the island, a coast-line of perhaps thirty miles. 
Indeed the oysters seem equally abundant in 
all the neighborhood of Auckland, and here, as 
at Sydney, we found a simple and enticing form 
of afternoon picnic greatly in favor, where bread 
and butter and a hammer were the only accesso- 
nes carried to the feast. True gourmets brought 
lemons and spoons. I confess to having fre- 
quently dispensed with all these superfluities, 
and to have greatly enjoyed the simple pro- 
cess of knocking my oysters on the hinge 
with a stone, thereby removing the upper 
shell, and leaving the dainty morsel unpro- 
tected. This did at first sight appear a very 
savage feast, and for awhile I stood aloof in 
some disgust; but ce n'est gue le premier pas 
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gui cotite, and, having once overcome this 
natural repugnance so far as to /ry (as the 
colonials say) just one, I plead guilty to hav- 
ing thenceforth been foremost at every oyster 
festival. 

The island being now simply the private 
estate of an English gentleman, its inhabi- 
tants are all his comfortable and well-cared-fcr 
dependents, if such a word can possibly be 
applied to a race so thoroughly independent, 
and who require to be humored to an extent 
that would greatly astonish land-owners and 
housekeepers in the old country. 

Only once a year do the Maoris return to 
this coast to fish for sharks; not the dreaded 
white sharks, though these also are frequent 
visitors, but a hideous creature resembling a 
dog-fish, and from four to six feet in length, 
which the Maoris split and dry for winter 
fare. One day a large party of natives ar- 
rived in half a dozen good English boats. 
We rowed out to join them, and they invited 
us on board the largest boat, in the hold of 
which were already stowed about fifty of 
these small sharks. They caught ten more 
while we were watching,—fishing with line 
and bait. Each shark, as it was drawn up, 
received a severe blow on the nose, which 
was then cut off, and the sufierer apparently 
died at once. When the fishing was over the 
boats departed to a small island, where the 
sharks are hung up to dry, and _ horrible 
must be the effluvia. A gentleman who ac- 
companied us told me that in one season 
they had caught fifteen thousand off this 
island, and that he had himself seen a pile 
of dried fish three hundred feet long by six 
deep, ready for winter use. One of the fish- 
ers was introduced to me as the Queen’s god- 
son, a fine, stalwart fellow. His father, having 
visited England, and having been honored by 
presentation to her Majesty, was granted this 
further privilege on behalf of his son, together 
with the accustomed christening cup. 

While looking down from my window to 
the lovely little bay —a beautiful scene, framed 
by large trees and tall, flowering aloes— I saw 
on two different occasions a wonderful effect 
of phosphorescence. The 11th of February 
had been marked by violent thunder-storms, 
vivid lightning, and downpours of rain, leaden 
skies, and a bright green sea. I chanced to 
look out about eleven Pp. M., and saw the whole 
bay glowing with pale white light, and fiery 
waves rolling right up beneath the trees and 
around the rocks, which stood out sharp and 
black. The effect was as of a sea of living 
light. For about ten minutes I watched it, 
entranced ; then it slowly faded away, and the 
scene was changed to dense obscurity. Next 
night I looked out at the same hour, and be- 
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held only darkness ; but about midnight I was 
awakened by a deafening crash of thunder, 
followed by heavy rain. I guessed this would 
stir up whatever creatures caused the strange, 
weird light; perhaps they are disturbed by 
the electricity-laden rain-drops, and seek 
safety in flight, or it may be that they receive 
a small electric shock which starts them all 
dancing. Whatever be the cause, the result 
proved as I expected. Ere I could reach the 
window, the bay was illuminated by tiny rip- 
ples of fire, which gradually increased in size 
and number till all was a blaze of glowing, 
dazzling light. This lasted for about five min- 
utes, and then died completely away. 
Returning to Auckland, our next expedi- 
tion was a five-hours’ trip by steamer to Gra- 
hamstown— in other words, the Thames Gold 
Fields. We sailed at sunset, with a good 
three-quarter moon. This was obscured for a 
few minutes by a slight shower, which was 
followed by a very beautiful lunar rainbow— 
a phenomenon which must surely be more 
common in the southern hemisphere than 
with us, for the ship’s officers spoke of it as by 
no means rare, whereas this was my first sight 
of the ghostly, pallid rainbow of the night. 
Ere midnight we were luxuriously housed 
near the great baby town, where, till about 
ten years ago, not a sound disturbed the deep 
stillness, save the ripple of the sea around 
the steep, richly wooded shores. But -swift 
change followed the discovery of gold. Too 
quickly the hills were denuded of all their 
timber, and left bare, and red, and ugly. 
Adventurers poured in and burrowed for the 
precious ore, till the hills now resemble one 
vast rabbit-warren. So great is the amount 
of refuse thus cast out that it has served to 
reclaim a tract of land from the sea, thus con- 
siderably enlarging the site for building pur- 
poses, which, even thus, is but a narrow 
strip between the sea and the steep hills. 
Here a large, straggling town has sprung up, 
and mighty batteries, whose tall chimneys 
darken the air with black smoke, work with 
deafening noise, crushing the auriferous 
quartz; for you must not confuse the gold 
fields with “diggings” where the precious 
nuggets lie embedded in alluvial deposit, and 
entail only digging and washing. Here the 
gold is traced to its original home, where it 
forms part of the quartz veins which traverse 
the hard rock, and has to be sought by tunnel- 
ing and by the pickaxe with patient toil. Truth 
to say, a few days’ acquaintance with Gra- 
hamstown greatly disturbed my preconceived 
ideas of life at the diggings. Here I found a 
large, scattered town, peopled wholly by min- 
ers, but nowhere have I seen a more orderly 
and respectable community. Every miner 
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has his tidy house and garden; most have 
a wife and children. On Sunday all work 
save that of the great pump ceases, and the 
large churches of every denomination are 
crowded by congregations who certainly re- 
tain no trace of having been working in 
mines all the week. Various volunteer corps, 
including a fine force of Naval Reserve, a 
large regiment of Scotch volunteers, and one 
of cadets, turn out in excellent order, and 
march to one or other of the places of wor- 
ship. The law of order prevails here as thor- 
oughly as in any quiet English village. All 
matters relating to the mines are regulated 
by a printed code of rules, and inspectors 
are appointed, whose duty it is continually 
to visit every corner of the mines, and who, 
in their turn, are responsible to the Warden 
of the Gold Fields. The great pump is one 
of the marvels of the place. Its shaft is six 
hundred and ninety feet deep, and it drains 
the whole neighborhood. The water pumped 
up deposits silica in such quantities that the 
great tubes through which it passes are coated 
every few days with an incrustation about an 
inch thick, which has to be removed with a 
chisel. Small objects, such as wicker baskets, 
are occasionally left to soak for a_ short 
period, and re-appear apparently carved in 
white stone. 

We were fortunate in the time of our ar- 
rival, as large quantities of gold had just been 
discovered in the Moanitairi mine, hitherto 
considered almost worthless. Of course the 
shares flew up, and the excitement was tre- 
mendous. We saw fortunate holders of old 
shares who, a few days previously, had been 
poor men, suddenly transformed into men of 
large capital. Indeed, we ourselves were 
sorely exasperated by the persistency with 
which our friends in Auckland and elsewhere 
would congratulate us on the successful spec- 
ulation which they assumed we must have 
made. Unfortunately our sole acquaintance 
with the gold was as sight-seers; and first of 
all we were taken along the great main tunnel 
whence the side-drives diverge in all direc- 
tions, following the lead of the quartz veins. 

The great tunnel extends three-quarters of 
a mile, and is lighted by gas, to say nothing 
of the tiny green lamps of multitudinous glow- 
worms, which, together with a fluffy white 
fungus, cover the sides and roof. On reach- 
ing the far end, we came to the shaft lead- 
ing down to the lucky Moanitairi, and were 
urged to descend and have a look at the 
gold; but the journey appeared so uninviting 
that we contented ourselves with exploring 
some of the side-drives, where we found 
the men, generally in couples, working hard 
with pickaxe and shovel, each in his own bur- 
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row, like so many rabbits. On our appear- 
ing they worked with renewed energy, that 
they might “show us the color”; and though 
the particles thus revealed were infinitesimal, 
we had the satisfaction of having ourselves 
seen them brought to light. 

Next we were taken to see the huge bat- 
teries, where the quartz is pounded into white 
mud, through which quicksilver is run to 
amalgamate the gold. The mixture is then 
distilled, when the quicksilver evaporates, and 
is again condensed, ready for use, leaving 
the gold comparatively pure. The refuse from 
the batteries, known as tailings, is heaped up 
to be eventually subjected to closer scrutiny. 

Our last visit was to the bank, to see the 
process of making golden bricks. Twelve thou- 
sand ounces of Moanitairi gold was brought 
in, already roughly run into lumps the size of 
a man’s head. These had to be broken up 
with wedge and sledge-hammer into pieces 
sufficiently small to find room in the melting 
pots which stood ready on the furnace.. I 
confess the use of such tools in working 
gold was to me quite a new impression! The 
molds were then well oiled, and into them 
was poured the liquid ore, which, being cooled 
with water, soon formed a heap of solid 
golden bricks, bearing the bank stamp— very 
pale gold, however, the proportion of silver 
therein contained being about thirty per cent. 

Leaving Grahamstown one lovely afternoon 
in the comfortable little steamer Ze Aroha, 
we proceeded up the river Thames to Paeroa, 
where we arrived at sunset. It is a most 
beautiful river, flowing sometimes through 
rich pasture land, alternating with large forests 
of white pine, called by the Maoris kakikatea, 
while here and there the banks are fringed with 
graceful weeping-willows, which were imported 
not many years ago from Britain, and have 
already attained a larger growth than is often 
to be seen there, showing that, like the sweet- 
brier and peach-trees, they take kindly to their 
adopted land. The latter have already over- 
spread the country, forming thickets where 
the traveler may halt and feast to his heart’s 
content, while his horse munches the red ber- 
ries of the sweet-brier which covers large tracts 
of land, filling the air with fragrance. 

As we neared our destination, we had the 
opportunity of seeing a Maori pah in full fight- 
ing condition, two of the neighboring tribes 
being at variance. It did not appear very im- 
posing, its fortifications consisting of the usual 
reed fences. Nevertheless, its defenders were 
all on the alert to prevent the passage of any 
foe, for which purpose the river was barred, only 
leaving space enough for the steamer to pass. 

At Paeroa we found horses awaiting us, 
and a lovely moonlight ride brought us to 
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Mackaytown, where we were gladdened by a 
bright fire and a cordial welcome. Sorely did 
we regret that we had not so planned our 
days as to allow time to see something more 
of this beautiful district of Ohinimuri and its 
gold-fields, where life in the heart of wild 
forests and mountains must necessarily be of 
a far more primitive stamp than in the orderly 
city of Grahamstown—perhaps more like our 
ideal, derived from Bret Harte and kindred 
writers. But ruthless fate urged us on, and at 
the first peep of day we started, having before 
us a twenty-five miles’ ride, which was consid- 
erably prolonged by the necessity of making 
wide circuits to head treacherous swamps. 

Our first mile lay through the most exqui- 
site tract of bush it has ever been my good 
fortune to behold in any land; groups of tall 
red or black pine (native names, mmu and 
matai) mingled with fine trees of various 
sorts, matted by luxuriant creepers, through 
which the sunlight stole tenderly, to reveal the 
treasures of beauty below. For the glory of 
this fairy dell lay in its tree ferns, no new de- 
light to me, for I have seen such wealth of 
these in the various isles of the Pacific as I 
thought could never be excelled. But in this 
one tract of New Zealand bush it seemed to 
me that Nature had surpassed herself, that she 
might revel in her own loveliness, so artistic 
was the grouping of each several cluster of 
these. dainty iret, some of them towering 
above their fellows, with foliage crowning 
stems from twenty to thirty feet high, and so 
rich was the undergrowth of all manner of 
humbler ferns. Imagine my feelings of disgust 
when, on alluding to this dream of beauty to 
a practical settler, he at once recognized the 
spot, saying: “Oh, yes! that block has been 
reserved for fire-wood!” 

Above us lay a magnificent forest of the 
giant kauri pine, which is found only in this 
northern part of the North Island. It is a 
noble tree, and the tall, upright stems were 
ranged like the pillars of some mighty 
cathedral ; and so highly is it prized as timber 
that it is largely exported both to the South 
Island and to Australia. So extensive a de- 
mand has already well-nigh denuded many 
vast tracts, which but a few years ago 
were clothed with primeval forest. Hence 
the necessity which has caused Government 
to take what remains under its special pro- 
tection. It is from the scrub-land which was 
formerly occupied by kauri forests that are 
dug the large, amber-like lumps of gum which 
are so valuable in commerce. They are found 
within two feet of the surface, and are by some 
supposed to have been formed by the melting 
of the resin when the forests were burned. 
The industry affords a livelihood to a large 
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class of men, both Maori and European, known 
as gum-diggers. 

Beyond the dark forest we could see the 
tiny tents of the gold-miners gleaming like 
white specks, high on the mountain side,—a 
most romantic site for a camp, and one which 
we would fain have visited, had time allowed. 
We found ne cool shade inviting us to halt, 
till we reached a Maori village on the shore. 
Thence our route lay for some miles along 
the hard, yellow sands, with the wavelets rip- 
pling right up to the horses’ feet,—a beautiful 
ride, had there been leisure to enjoy it; but 
before us lay a wide tidal creek which it be- 
hooved us to cross before the waters should 
rise, so we had to get over the ground at a 
swinging pace, which, however pleasant under 
ordinary circumstances, is scarcely so enjoy- 
able when you are holding on to a large um- 
brella, with opera-glasses flying and bumping 
on one side, and a large traveling-bag, contain- 
ing night-gear and sketching materials, some- 
what insecurely strapped to the pommel, and all 
beneath a burning sun. I was a novice at bush 
travel, and had not yet learned how littlecan be 
carried in lands where no patient and much-en- 
during coolies await the white man’s pleasure. 

After all, we reached the ford too late, and 
had to wait a couple of hours at a lonely little 
telegraph station till a boat was ready to take 
us across ; a circumstance which, in my secret 
heart, I did not much regr@; for, under any 
circumstances, the creek is very wide and 
muddy, and the ford difficult and insecure. 
So we left the horses to enjoy their supper, 
while we found friendly shelter at Kati Kati, 
a district inhabited solely by settlers from Bel- 
fast. ‘The next afternoon we rowed down the 
lake to Tauranga in a small boat, a distance 
of about twenty-five miles. It was midnight be- 
fore we arrived, and bitterly cold, but all weari- 
ness was soon forgotten in the cordial kindness 
of our reception by total strangers, previously 
known to us only by name, as friend’s friends, 
—a title, however, which we found in every 
case to be a sure passport in this genial land. 

The interest of Tauranga centers around the 
Gate Pah, in the capture of which so many 
brave English soldiers and officers were slain 
during the Maori war in 1864. They were 
buried (together with many others, including 
sailors and marines, who perished in the same 
useless strife) on a green headland beside the 
sea,—a lovely spot, and lovingly cared for, 
where bright blossoms bloom beneath the 
shelter of weeping-willows, and scented gera- 
niums grow in wild profusion among the rocks. 
On the many head-stones and crosses are in- 
scribed names still precious to many a home 
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in Britain. The Gate Pah itself, despite its his. 
toric interest, has been leveled with the ground 
and nothing now remains to mark its site. 

Of the unsatisfactory results obtained at 
the cost of so much bloodshed there can, | 
suppose, be no doubt. It seems as if it had 
but taught the Maoris their own strength, 
and left them in a position which, to the set- 
tlers, must be galling indeed, they being often 
compelled to submit patiently to overbearing 
insolence on the part of the natives, who 
know full well that their white neighbors are 
practically without redress in a land where 
the Queen’s writ does not run. Imagine that, 
within twenty miles of Auckland itself, a 
murderer is safe from British law, no officer 
of justice daring to pursue him into “the King 
Country,” where no white man may travel, 
save by special permission of the chiefs—a 
permission often withheld, even when the 
traveler carries letters of introduction from 
their oldest and long-tried friends, as one of 
our party proved, much to his annoyance. 

Even the white man’s religion has fallen 
into contempt with a vast multitude, who 
previous to the war were apparently most 
reverent and devout Christians, but who at 
that time either banished or murdered their 
teachers, and invented new religions for them- 
selves—strange compounds of many creeds, 
mingled with the most utter absurdities. Cne 
sect has retained the custom of reading daily 
lessons, but the Scriptures from which they 
are drawn are the ancient Maori legends col- 
lected and published by Sir George Grey, 
which the natives consider on the whole more 
edifying than those of Syria and Palestine. 
Many of the once flourishing mission stations 
are now deserted, and the churches stand silent 
and forsaken. 

As regards the future, there are many who 
consider that the attitude of the Maoris is 
decidedly hostile, and that a fresh war may 
even now be imminent. Should this prove to 
be the case, the whites would now fight ata 
greater disadvantage than ever, both owing 
to the loss of prestige due to over-familiarity 
and to the fact that the natives have now ac- 
cumulated such stores of fire-arms as they 
formerly could never have hoped for. But, 
after all, it is only within their own reserved 
lands that they show so firm a front, and 
perhaps we have small right to blame their 
determination to resist further aggression. 
Undoubtedly, their dealings with white men 
have, on the whole, been just and honorable; 
and, possibly, had their positions been re- 
versed, we might be disposed to view matters 
very differently. 


Constance F. Gordon Cumming. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’s lecture upon Emerson 
was also incidentally a lecture upon Carlyle, 
with glances at Cardinal Newman and at 
Benjamin Franklin. The gist of the speaker’s 
view of Emerson was briefly as follows: 
Emerson was not a great poet, was not to be 
ranked among the legitimate poets, because 
his poetry had not the Miltonic requirements 
of simplicity, sensuousness, and passion. He 
was not even a great man of letters, because 
he had not a genius and instinct for style ; his 
style had not the requisite wholeness of good 
tissue. Who were the great men of letters ? 
They were Plato, Cicero, Voltaire, La Bruyére, 
Milton, Addison, Swift,—men whose prose is 
by a kind of native necessity true and sound. 
Emerson was not a great philosopher, because 
he had no constructive talent,—he could not 
build a system of philosophy. What then 
was his merit? He was to be classed with 
Marcus Aurelius, who was “the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit.” 
This was Emerson’s chief merit and serv- 
ice: he was the friend and aider of those 


who would live in the spirit. The secret of 
his influence was not in his thought; it was 
in his temper, his unfaltering spirit of cheer- 
fulness and hope. 

In the opinion of the speaker, even Carlyle 
was not a great writer, and his work was of 


much less importance than Emerson’s. As 
Wordsworth’s poetry was the most important 
work done in verse in our language during 
the nineteenth century, so Emerson’s essays 
were, in the lecturer’s view, the most impor- 
tant work done in prose. Carlyle was not a 
great writer, because he was too impatient, 
too willful, too vehement; he did not work 
his material up into good literary form. 

It will be seen that this criticism of these 
eminent men is wholly with reference to what 
many of us consider of secondary importance, 
namely, their style, or manner of delivery ; 
a criticism from the technical and academic 
side of literature, which makes little account of 
their intrinsic quality of genius and of the 
real force and stimulus they left embodied in 
literary forms,— imperfect or inadequate forms 
if you will,’but still Z#rary forms. Did the 
speaker disengage for us and impart to us 
what of worth and significance there was in 
these men ? Did he convey to us a lively im- 
pression of their genius? I think not. And 
yet he has told us in his essay on Joubert 
that this is the main matter ; he asks “What is 


really precious and inspiring, in all that we 
get from literature, except this sense of an 
immediate contact with genius itself and the 
stimulus toward what is true and excellent 
which we derive from it?” Like all other 
writers, when Arnold speaks from the tradi- 
tions of his culture and the influence of his 
environment he is far less helpful and satis- 
factory than when he speaks from his native 
genius and insight, and gives free play to that 
wonderfully clear, sensitive, flexible, poetic 
mind of his. And in this verdict upon Emer- 
son and Carlyle, it seems to me, he speaks 
more from his bias, more from his dislike of 
nonconformists, than from his genius. I read 
in it something that we might almost call the 
provincialism of the academy. 

We have had much needed service from 
Arnold; he has taught his generation the 
higher criticism, as Sainte-Beuve taught it to 
his. A singularly logical and constructive 
mind, yet a singularly fluid and interpretive 
one, giving to his criticism charm, as well as 
force and penetration. 

All readers of his know how free he is 
from anything strained or fantastic or para- 
doxical, and how absolutely single his eye is. 
His page flows as limpid and tranquil as a 
meadow brook, loitering under this bank and 
under that, but yet really flowing, really 
abounding in continuous currents of ideas 
that lead to large and definite results. His 
works furnish abundant illustrations of the 
principle of evolution in literature, which he 
demands of others. He makes no use of the 
Emersonian method of surprise; his ideas 
never suddenly leap out full-grown from his 
brain, but slowly develop and unfold before 
you, and there are no missing links. Any 
given thought is continuous with him, and 
grows and expands with new ramifications 
and radiations, from year to year. This gives 
a wonderful consecutiveness and whoieness 
to his work, as well as great clearness and 
simplicity. Yet one sometimes feels as if he 
were the victim of his own admirable method, 
as if his keen sense of form and order some- 
times stood between him and the highest 
truths. I believe the notions we get from 
him of the scope and function of poetry, and 
of the value and significance of style, are 
capable of revision. 

Less stringency of form is to be insisted 
upon, less servility to the classic standards. 
We live in an age of expansion, not of con- 
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centration, as Arnold long ago said; “like 
the traveler in the fable, therefore, we begin 
to wear our cloak a little more loosely.” In 
literature, we are coming more and more to 
look beyond the form into the substance ; yea, 
into the mood and temper that begat the 
substance. 

“ The chief trait of any given poet,” says a 
recent authority, “is always the spirit he 
brings to the observation of humanity and 
nature—the mood out of which he contem- 
plates his subject. What kind of temper and 
what amount of faith reports these things ? ” 

Of .ike purport is the well-known passage 
of Sainte-Beuve, wherein, after referring to 
the demands and standards of the classic age, 
he says that for us, to-day, “the greatest poet 
is not he who has done the best ’—that is, 
written the most perfect poem from the classic 
standpoint; “it is he who suggests the most,— 
he, not all of whose meaning is at first obvi- 
ous, and who leaves you much to desire, to 
explain, to study, much to complete in your 
turn.” 

In the decay of old traditions, and in the 
huge aggrandizement of physical science, 
the refuge and consolation of serious and 
truly religious minds is more and more in lit- 
erature, and in the free escapes and outlooks 
which it supplies. The best modern poetry, and 
the best modern prose, takes down the bars for 
us and admits us to new and large fields of 
moral and intellectual conquest in a way the 
antique authors could not and did not aim to 
do. New wants, and therefore new stand- 
ards, have arisen. It were far better for us to 
have Wordsworth without style (Arnold says 
Wordsworth has no style, but at best plain 
force of expression) than Milton with his un- 
failing style, because the intrinsic purity and 
force of the poetic inspiration, though it come 
rarely, is of more value to us than any grand- 
eur of extrinsic form and movement Milton 
ever attained to. Of Milton’s style I think 
one is justified in saying that it is like the 
finest and most aristocratic china, but that the 
refection itself few modern readers can face. 
A dinner of game and wild fruits and herbs, 
served upon birch chips, as in Wordsworth, is 
far more in keeping with the modern taste. 
If we must have partial men, let their parti- 
ality be toward the intrinsic, not toward the 
extrinsic, in literature, as well as in other 
things. 

The type of men of which Emerson and 
Carlyle are the most pronounced and influen- 
tial examples in our time, it must be owned, are 
comparatively a new turn-up in literature,— 
men whose highest distinction is the depth 
and fervor of their moral conviction, whose 
greatness of character is on a par with their 
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greatness of intellect; a new style of man 
writing poems, essays, criticisms, histories, 
and filling these forms with a spirit and a 
suggestiveness far more needful and helpful 
to us than the mere spirit of perfection in 
letters—the classic spirit, which Mr. Arnold 
himself so assiduously cultivates. 

To say that Carlyle is not a great writer, or, 
more than that, a supreme literary artist, is to 
me like denying that Angelo and Rembrandt 
were great painters, or that the sea is a great 
body of water. His life of Herculean labor 
was entirely given to letters, and he un- 
doubtedly brought to his tasks the greatest 
single equipment of pure literary power Eng- 
lish prose has ever received. Beside some 
of the men named by the lecturer, his illumi- 
nating power is like the electric light beside 
a tallow dip. Not a perfect writer certainly, 
nor always an agreeable one; but he exhib- 
ited at all times the traits which the world 
has consented to call great. He bequeathed 
to mankind an enormous intellectual force 
and weight of character, embodied in endur- 
ing literary forms. 

I know it has become the fashion to dispar- 
age Carlyle’s histories ; it is said he has been 
superseded by the more scientific historians. 
When the scientific artist supersedes Michael 
Angelo, and the scientific poet supersedes 
Shakspere, then probably the scientific his- 
torian will supersede Carlyle. The scientific 
spirit, when applied to historical research, is— 
like chemistry applied to agriculture—valu- 
able, but good crops have been and can 
be grown without it. Scientific method can 
exhume the past, but cannot breathe the 
breath of life into it, as Carlyle did. Your 
scientific critic is usually a wearisome creat- 
ure. We do not so much want history ex- 
plained after the manner of science as we 
want it portrayed and interpreted after the 
manner of literature. And the explanations 
of these experts is usually only clever thim- 
ble-rigging. If they ferret the mystery out 
of one hole, they run it to cover in another. 
How clever, for instance, is Taine’s explana- 
tion of those brilliant epochs in the history 
of nations when groups of great men are pro- 
duced, and literatures and arts get founded. 
Why, it is only the result of a “ hidden con- 
cord of creative forces”; and the opposite 
periods, the periods of sterility, are the result 
of “ inward contrarieties.” Truly, a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet. What 
causes the hidden concord, etc., so that we 
can lay our hand upon the lever and bring 
about the splendid epochs at a given time, 
the astute Frenchman does not tell us. |! 
like better the explanation of the old’ Roman, 
Paterculus, namely, emulation amomg men; 
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yes, and emulation in Nature herself. One 
great orator, or poet, will make others. Or 
Emerson’s suggestion, which is just as near 
the truth, and much more taking to the im- 
agination : 

“ Heats or genial periods arrive in history, or, shall 
we say, plenitudes of Divine Presence, by which 
high tides are caused in the human spirit, and great 
virtues and talents appear, as in the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and again in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when the nation (England) was full of genius 
and piety.” 

Carlyle’s bias does not, in my opinion, mar 
his histories at all, and we can always allow 
for it when he writes upon any subject,—upon 
America, for instance, or “Shooting Niagara.” 
It does not mar his “ Cromwell,” but lends 
zest to it. He was himself the fiery partisan 
he was portraying. It does not mar “ Fred- 
eric,” though the author’s partialities and pre- 
possessions crop out on every page. What 
vivid portraiture, what rapid grouping, what 
reality, what exhaustless wit and humor, what 
entertainment for both heart and head this 
book holds ! 

It was unworthy of Arnold to try to twist 
Carlyle up on the subject of happiness, as if 
his casual utterance on this subject formed 
the measure of his merit as a writer. Carlyle 
simply taught that there was a higher happi- 
ness, namely, blessedness—the spiritual frui- 
tion that comes through renunciation of self, 
the happiness of heroes that comes from put- 
ting thoughts of happiness out of sight; and 
that the direct and persistent wooing of for- 
tune for her good gifts was selfish and un- 
manly,—a timely lesson at all seasons. 

Emerson, too, is a great figure in modern 
literary history, and to his worth and sig- 
nificance, in this connection, the speaker did 
very inadequate justice. We know there is 
much in Emerson’s works that will not stand 
rigid literary tests; much that is too fanciful 
and ethereal, too curious and paradoxical,— 
not real or ¢rue, but only seemingly so, or so 
by a kind of violence and disruption. The 
weak place in him as a literary artist is prob- 
ably his want of continuity and the tie of 
association—a want which, as he grew old, 
became a disease, and led to a break in his 
mind like that of a bridge with one of the 
piers gone, and his power of communication 
was nearly or quite lost. The greatness of his 
work consists in the measure of pure genius 
and of inspiration to noble and heroic conduct 
which it holds. As a writer he had but one 
aim, namely, to inspire, to wake up his reader 
or hearer to the noblest and the highest there 
was in him; and it was no part of his plan to 
enter into competition with the Addisonian 
wniters for the production of perfect literary 
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work —perfect from the standpoint of extrin- 
sic form, argument, logic, evolution. His pur- 
pose did not require it, his genius did not 
demand it. He was to scatter the seed-germs 
of nobler thinking and living, not to rear a 
temple to the Muses; and from our point of 
view the former is by far the more important 
service. To get at the full worth of Emerson, 
I say, we must appraise him for his new and 
fundamental quality of genius, not for his 
mere literary accomplishments, great as these 
were. 

If it is replied that this is just what the 
lecturer did, | say the word of highest praise, 
all through the discourse, was given to the 
master of mere literary form. There was a 
tone of disparagement toward Emerson as a 
man of letters, when there should have been 
generous approval of the quickening and lib- 
erating spirit he brought to letters. But in 
saying he was not a true man of letters, the 
emphasis of the criticism, if there be criticism, 
really falls upon the men of letters, not upon 
Emerson. 

Of a writer of the order of Emerson or Car- 
lyle, we shall only demand that he have some- 
thing of the first importance to say, and that 
he say it with force and felicity. Emerson's 
message is of the highest importance, and he 
renders it with rare effectiveness and charm. 
His page is an enticement to the esthetic 
sense of the intellect, and a stimulus and 
tonic to the ethical sense of the moral nature. 

But let ussee the extent of Emerson’s offend- 
ing against this divinity called style, a divinity 
of whom Mr. Arnold is the prophet, and the 
best she has had for this long time, it must be 
admitted,— perhaps the best she ever had 
among the English-speaking people. 

The masters of literary art, like the masters 
of sculpture, of painting, of music, of architect- 
ure, exhibit style in two ways: in design or 
conception, and in finish or treatment. Now 
the larger style of design, it is to be admitted, 
Emerson did not possess. There is no artistic 
conception that runs the length and breadth 
of any of his works; no unity of scheme or 
plan like that of an architect, or of acomposer, 
that makes an inevitable whole of any of his 
books or essays ; seldom a central and leading 
idea of which the rest are but radiations and 
unfoldings. His essays are fragmentary, suc- 
cessions of brilliant and startling affirmations, 
or vaticinations, with little or no logical se- 
quence. In other words, there are seldom 
any currents of ideas in Emerson's essays, but 
sallies and excursions of the mind, as if to get 
beyond the region of rational thinking into 
the region of surmise and prophecy,—jets and 
projectiles of thought under great pressure, 
the pressure of the moral genius. He says, 
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speaking more for himself than for others: 
“We learn to prefer imperfect theories and 
sentences, which contain glimpses of the truth, 
to digested systems, which have no one valu- 
able suggestion.” It would be almost impos- 
sible to condense any of his essays ; they are 
the last results of condensation ; we can only 
cut them up and abridge them. So far as this 
criticism tells against Emerson as a literary 
artist, it must be allowed. 

But of style in treatment, in finish, the per- 
fection of paragraph, felicity of utterance, he 
is the consummate master. How vital and 
flexible his sentences are; how instinct with 
life and music ; how genial, lucid, and flowing 
are many whole chapters, filling the spirit 
with a fine excitement, elation, and joy. 

The logical texture of the sentences in 
“English Traits,” and in “ Representative 
Men,” and in all his historical and biograph- 
ical sketches, and political tracts and speeches, 
lately published, seems to me to have unques- 
tionably “the requisite wholeness of good 
tissue”; it is true and sound prose, and, as a 
specimen of the free play of the mind upon 
ideas and traits of character, is far enough 
above the tame pages of Addison. 

The essay, I say, makes no unit of impres- 
sion, though undoubtedly the personality of 
the writer does; and this, I think, largely 
makes up, in such a writer as Emerson, for 
the want of inclosing design to which I have 
referred. The design that gives unity and 
relevancy to these isolated paragraphs is the 
personality of Emerson, his peculiar type and 
idiosyncrasy. This is the plan, the theme 
which these musical periods illustrate. The 
artist, says Goethe, “ make what contortions 
he will, can only bring to light his own indi- 
. Viduality.” Of men of the Emersonian and 
Wordsworthian stamp, this is preéminently 
true ; and it is this which finally interests us 
and gives the totality of impression in their 
works. The flavor of character is over all; 
the features of the man are stamped upon 
every word. From this point of view, much 
faultless and forcible writing—the writer 
always under the sway of Arnold’s law of 
pure and flawless workmanship—_is destitute 
of intrinsic style, because it is destitute of in- 
dividuality. I should say that such a writer 
as Gladstone, for instance, had no style ; such 
a man as Edward Everett, very little, though 
he had logic and plenty of verbal grace and 
finish. In the case of Emerson, the only new 
thing in the book is the man; this is the sur- 
prising discovery; but this makes all things 
new; we see the world through a new per- 
sonal medium. 

Everything Emerson wrote belongs to lit- 
erature, and to literature in its highest and 
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most serious mood. If not a great man of 
letters, then a great man speaking through 
letters, and delivering himself with a charm 
and a dignity few have equaled. We cannot 
deny him literary honors, though we honor 
him for much more than his literary accom- 
plishments. No more could a bird fly with- 
out wings, than could Emerson’s thought 
have reached and moved Arnold in his early 
Oxford days, as the latter said it did, without 
rare qualities of literary style. 

All Emerson’s aspirations were toward 
greatness of character, greatness of wisdom, 
nobility of soul. Hence, in all his writings 
and speakings the great man shines through 
and eclipses the great writer. ‘The flavor of 
character is stronger than the flavor of letters, 
and dominates the pages. 

If he is “ the friend and aider of those who 
would live in the spirit,” he is equally the 
friend and aider of those who would found a 
great state, a great literature, a great art. 
The spirit he brought to his task, and which 
he displayed through his life, is a stimulus 
and a support to all noble endeavor, of what- 
ever kind or in whatever field. 

Yet it is to be said that neither Emerson 
nor Carlyle was a typical literary man. They 
both had too great moral vehemence, or bent, 
to be the doctors and professors of mere lit- 
erature for and of itself. And this brings us 
to one of Arnold’s test words, disinterestedness. 
The great writer is disinterested ; his interest 
is to be in truth alone, severed from all prac- 
tical considerations. True, certainly, and true 
when applied to the writers named. In the 
American phrase, neither of them had “an 
axe to grind,” and yet they were inferested in 
certain phases or kinds of truth over certain 
other kinds — moral truth above all others. 
In this sense they were not disinterested writ- 
ers; and may not this kind of bias or prefer- 
ence be consistent. with the work of a true 
literary artist, though a hinderance to the dis- 
charge of the functions of a scientific critic? 
Are there not cases in which we may go be- 
hind the disinterestedness of the poet or art- 
ists, and condemn, not the work, but the 
spirit of the work ? I have heard it said that 
the “mood of the poet is always to be ac- 
cepted.” But if the mood of the poet is like 
the breath of the upas, it is to be condemned ; 
if it is subversive of life and of the perpetuity 
of the race, there is no second question to be 
asked. If the air of the place is rotten and 
pestilential, no beauty of scenery can save it. 
If this is not in accordance with “ art for 
art’s sake,” it is in accordance with life for 
life’s sake. The artist holds the mirror up to 
nature, but it is the Claude Lorraine mirror. 
He takes liberties with the facts; he is not a 
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mere reporter ; he idealizes the fact and gives 
it his own coloring. The critic does not in 
the same measure do this. He is the ap- 
praiser, the distributor of the honors, and his 
scale must be nicely poised. That all poetry 
and all good literature is, in a measure, a 
criticism of life—some more, some less —is 
a valuable suggestion, almost discovery, of 
Arnold’s own ; but it is equally true that there 
js a class of imaginative writers who are 
more properly feeders and reénforcers of life 
itself; who gather in from wide-lying realms, 
not always with nice judgment or wise selec- 
tion, but always with bold, strong hands, 
much that nourishes and fertilizes the very 
roots of the tree Igdrasil. Such writers were 
Emerson and Carlyle. Such a writer is not 
Mr. Arnold, though his function as pruner 
and cultivator of the tree is scarcely less in 
importance. 

Disinterestedness, then, is to be demanded 
of the critic, but the creative imagination 
may have free play within the limits of a 
strong intellectual bias. The charm and value 
of Darwin is his disinterestedness, but Darwin 
is a critic of the scheme of creation: he is 
interested only in finding and stating the 
largest truth, in outlining the theory that will 
cover the greatest multitude and the widest 
diversity of facts. But the charm and value 
of such a writer as Abram Cowley, or Mr. 
Ruskin, or our Thoreau, is largely given by 
a peculiar moral and mental bias. It is Tho- 
reau’s stoicism and vehement partiality to nat- 
ure that gives his page such a fillip and genial 
provocation. And what would Mr. Ruskin 
be without his delightful one-sidedness and 
bright unreasonableness ? 

Few men eminent in ‘literature have been 
free from some sort of bias. Arnold himself 
has the academic bias. There is in him a 
slight collegiate contemptuousness and aloof- 
ness which stands a little in the way of his 
doing full justice, say, to the nonconformist, 
and to the bereaved mortal who wants to 
marry his deceased wife’s sister, and in the 
way of his full acceptance by his countrymen, 
to which he is justly entitled. Was he not also 
just a little interested in giving our pride in 
Emerson a fall, at least a shaking up? Milton 
is biased by his Puritanism; his “ Paradise 
Lost” is the pageant or drama of the Puritan 
theology ; but he is undoubtedly best as a 
poet when he forgets his Puritanism. Words- 
worth has the didactic bias ; his steed of the 
empyrean is yoked with another of much 
commoner clay. Carlyle’s bias is an over- 
weening partiality for heroes; he cuts all his 
cloth to this one pattern. Among our own 
writers, Bryant, Longfellow, Irving has little 
or no bias; they are disinterested witnesses, 
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but they are not men of the first order. Our 
younger corps of writers are free from bias, 
which is less a merit than their want of ear- 
nestness is a defect. 

Arnold’s view of Emerson as a poet is not 
entirely new, though perhaps it has never 
before been set forth in quite so telling and 
authoritative a form. The British literary 
journals have been in the habit of saying for 
years, whenever the subject was up, that Emer- 
son was not a poet. An able London critic 
likened him to a Druid who wanders among the 
bards, and smites the harp with even more than 
bardic stress. And a poet on the usual terms 
we must admit Emerson was not. He truly 
had a druidical cast. His song is an incanta- 
tion. Not a minstrel at the feast of life is he, 
but a chanter of runes at life’s shrine. Arnold 
gave us the worst that could be said of Emer- 
son as a poet, namely, that he lacked con- 
creteness, sensuousness, and passion. Perhaps 
the best that can be said of him as a poet is 
that, notwithstanding these deficiencies, there is 
usually a poetic stress in his verse, a burden 
and an intensity of poetic appeal, that would 
be hard to match in any other poet. He had 
the eye and ear of the poet preternaturally 
sharpened, but lacked the full poetic utter- 
ance. It would seem as if he besieged the 
Muses with all the more seriousness and elo- 
quence, because of the gifts that had been 
denied him. His verse is full of disembodied 
poetic values, of “melody born of melody.” 
Compared with the other poets, he is like an 
essence compared to fruits or flowers. He 
pierced the symbol, he discarded the corpo- 
real; his science savors of magic, his power 
of some mysterious occult force. Yet to say 
he is not a true poet implies too much; he 
does not stop short of the achievements of, 
other poets, but goes beyond them. He 
would get rid of the bulk, the mass, and save 
the poetry ; get rid of the concrete and catch 
the ideal; in other words, turn your mount- 
ain of carbon into diamonds. 

As a rule, the qualities we miss from his 
verse, he did not aim to put there; he did 
not himself value them in poetry. He knew 
the classic models were not for him. He valued 
only the memorable passages, the lightning 
strokes of genius, the line that 


“overleapt the horizon’s edge,”’ 
and 
“ Searched with Apollo’s privilege.” 


He hung his verses in the wind : 


“ All were winnowed through and through, 
Five lines lasted sound and true; 

Five men smelted in a pot 

Than the South more fierce and hot; 
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These the siroc could not melt, 
Fire their fiercer flaming felt, 

And the meaning was more white 
Than July’s meridian light. 
Sunshine cannot bleach the snow, 
Nor time unmake what poets know. 
Have you 4 to find the five 
Which five hundred did survive? ” 


This was Emerson’s method,—not to write 
a perfect poem, a poem that should be an in- 
evitable whole, as Arnold would have him, but 
to write the perfect line, to set the imagina- 
tion ablaze with a single verse, leaving the 
effects of form, of proportion, to be achieved 
by those who were equipped for it. His 
poetry is undoubtedly best when it is most 
concrete, as in the “ Humblebee,” “ Rhodora,” 
“ Seashore,” “‘The Snow Storm,” “The Prob- 
lem,” “ The Titmouse,” and like poems, and 
poorest in “ Wood Notes,” “ Celestial Love,” 
etc. “ Unless the heart is shook,” says Lan- 
dor, “ the gods thunder and stride in vain” ; 
and the heart is seldom shook by Emerson’s 
poetry. It has heat, but it is not that of Eng- 
lish poetical literature, the heat of the blcod, 
of the affections, the emotions; but arises 
from the ecstasy of contemplation of the 
universality of the moral law. 

It is hard to reconcile Arnoid’s criticism 
of Emerson’s poetry with what many of us 
feel to be its beauty and value. It is irritat- 
ing to Emersonians to be compelled to admit 
that his strain lacks any essential quality. It 
is irritating to me. I confess that I would 
rather have his poetry than all Milton, Cowper, 
Gray, Byron, and many others ever wrote. I 
see the grounds upon which Milton’s poetry 
is considered greater, but I do not care for it, 
all the same. Emerson’s poetry does not di- 
late me, as Wordsworth’s does, because the 
human emotional element in it is weaker. It 
‘has not the same touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin, the touch of commonalty 
heightened and vivified. 

Whether we know it or not, we doubtless 
love Emerson all the more because he is not 
a legitimate poet or the usual man of letters, 
but an exceptional one. We do not love 
Shakspere in the same way, because he is of 
no special and peculiar service to us as men 
and moral beings; he is not dear to any man, 
but generously beloved by all men. He is in 
the midst of the great currents of life and nat- 
ure. ’Tis the universal air, the universal water 
we get here. But Emerson stands apart. 

We go to him as we go to a fountain to 
drink, and to a fountain of peculiar virtues, a 
fountain that contains iron, or sulphur, or 
some other medicinal property. Hence, 
while to criticism Emerson is less than Gray 
or Milton, to us who need his moral and spir- 
itual tonics he is more, vastly more. We 


live in a sick age, and he has saved the lives 
of many of us. So precious has his service 
been, so far beyond the reach of mere litera- 
ture, that we are irritated, I say, when we 
hear the regular literary men placed above 
him. When I think of Emerson, I think of 
him as a man, not as an author; it was his 
rare and charming personality that healed us 
and kindled our love. When he died, it was 
not as a sweet singer, like Longfellow, who 
had gone silent; but something precious and 
paternal had departed out of nature; a voice 
of hope and courage, and inspiration to all 
noble endeavor, had ceased to speak. 

As a prose writer there is one note in Emer- 
son which we get with the same emphasis 
and clearness in no other writer. I mean the 
heroic note, the note of manhood rising above 
the accidents of fortune and the tyranny of 
circumstances, the inspiration of courage and 
self-reliance. It is in Carlyle, but is often 
touched by his ill-humor. When Teufelsdréckh 
fulminates his “ Everlasting No” in “Sar- 
tor,” it rings out like a thunder-peal; this is 
the wrath and invincibility of the hero at bay. 
If, in Emerson’s earlier essays, this note seems 
to us now a little too pronounced, savoring 
just a little of “tall talk,” it did not seem so 
when we first read them, but was as clear, and 
frank, and sweet as the note of a bugle. Car- 
lyle once defined poetry as the “heroic of 
speech,” a definition that probably would not 
suit Mr. Arnold, but which describes much 
of Emerson’s verse, and many of those brave 
sentences in his essays. 

If in Addison the note is that of genial 
urbanity, in Franklin that of worldly prv- 
dence (‘There is a flower of religion, a flower 
of honor, a flower of chivalry,” says Sainte- 
Beuve, “which must not be required from 
Franklin”), in Bacon of large wisdom, in Pope 
of polished common sense, in Arnold himself 
the classical note or note of perfection, in 
Emerson we come at once upon the chiv- 
alrous, heroic attitude and temper. No scorn, 
no contempt, no defiance, but a bright and 
cheerful confronting of immense odds. In 
other writers there are words of prudence, 
words of enlightenment, words of grave coun- 
sel, words that divide one thing from another 
like a blade, words of sympathy and love; 
but in Emerson more than in any other there 
are words that are like banners leading to 
victory, symbolical, inspiring, rallying, second- 
ing, and pointing the way to your best en- 
deavor. “ Self-trust,” he says, “ is the essence 
of heroism,” and this martial note pulses 
through all his utterances. It is found in 
others, too, but it is the leading note in him. 
In others it is oftener the inspiration of con- 
duct; in him it is the inspiration of morals. 
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The quality I refer to is in this passage 
from Marcus Aurelius: 


* ~~ | that men kill thee — cut thee in pieces — 
curse thee. What, then, can these things do to pre- 
vent thy mind from remaining pure, wise, sober, just ?”” 


It is in these lines from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “ Sea Voyage,” quoted by Emer- 
son himself: 


“ Julietta. Why, slaves, ’tis in our power to hang 


ye. 
“Master. Very likely. ’Tis in our power, then, to be 
hanged, and scorn ye.” 


It is the salt of this passage of another 
poet: 


“How beggarly appear arguments before a defiant 
deed! 


How the floridness of the materials of cities shrivels 
before a man’s or woman’s look!” 


It is in the reply of the Spartan soldier 
who, when the threatening Persian told him 
their arrows would darken the sun, answered : 
“ Very well, then ; we will, fight in the shade.” 
Emerson sounds the same note throughout 
his essays, takes the same attitude toward 
circumstances, toward conventions, toward 
tradition, toward theological dogma, toward 
everything that would hamper and limit him. 
It shines in his famous boast : 


“Give me health and a day, and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous.” 


There is a glint of it in this passage, which 
might have been written to comfort John 
Brown, or re-assure a certain much-abused 
poet, had it not been before the fact, a proph- 
ecy and not a counsel: 


“ Adhere to your own act, and congratulate your- 
self if you have done something strange and extrav- 
agant, and broken the monotony of a decorous age.” 


Here it takes another key: 


“If we dilate on beholding the Greek energy, the 
Roman pride, it is that we are already domesticating 
the same sentiment. Let us find room for this great 
guest in our small houses. The first step of worthiness 
will be to disabuse us of our superstitious associations 
with me and times, with number and size. Why 
should these words Athenian, Roman, Asia, and Eng- 
land so tingle in the ear? Where the heart is, there 
the muses — there the gods sojourn, and not in any 
geography of fame. Massachusetts, Connecticut River, 
and Boston Bay, you think paltry places, and the ear 
loves names of foreign and classical topography. But 
here we are, and if we will tarry a little, we may come 
to learn that here is best. See to it only that thyself is 
here— and art and nature, hope and fate, friends and 
angels, and the Supreme Being, shall not be absent 
from the chamber where thou sittest.”’ 


Half the essays are to this tune. “ Books,” 
he said, “ are for nothing but to inspire”; and 
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in writing his own he had but one purpose in 
view, to be, as Arnold so well says, “the 
friend and aider of those who would live in 
the spirit” —in the spirit of truth, in the spirit 
of virtue, in the spirit of heroism. 

The lecturer was unfortunate in what he 
said of Emerson’s “Titmouse.” We do not 
learn, he said, what his titmouse did for him; 
we are reduced to guessing ; he was not poet 
enough to tell us. But the bird sounded the 
heroic note to the poet, and inspired him with 
courage and hope when he was about to suc- 
cumb to the cold. 


“ Here was this atom in full breath, 
Hurling defiance at vast death.” 


“ Henceforth { wear no stripe but thine ; 
Ashes and jet all hues outshine.” 


“T think old Cesar must have heard 
In northern Gaul my dauntless bird, 
And, echoed in some frosty wold, 

Borrowed thy battle-numbers bold.’ 


“ Paan! Veni, vidi, vici.” 

It is one of Emerson’s most characteristic 
poems. Burns, the speaker said, would have 
handled the subject differently, thinking prob- 
ably of Burns’s “ Mouse.” Certainly he would. 
He was pitched in a different key. The mis- 
fortunes of his mouse touched his sympathy 
and love, appealed to his human tenderness, 
and called up the vision of his own hard lot. 
Each poet gives us the sentiment proper to 
him: the heroic from Emerson, the human 
from Burns. The lecturer was right in saying 
that the secret of Emerson’s influence is his 
temper, but it is not merely his good temper, 
his cheerfulness, hopefulness, benevolence, 
etc. These he shared with the mass of his 
countrymen. The American temperament is 
sanguine and turns confidently to the future. 
But it is again his heroic temper, his faith in 
“the ideal tendencies,” in the value of per- 
sonal force and character, in the grandeur of 
the present moment, the present opportunity ; 
a temper he shares with but few, but shares, 
say, with his friend and master, Carlyle : 


“ One equal temper of heroic hearts,”’ 
and more especially in Carlyle’s case, 


“Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield,” 


It has long been clear to me that Carlyle 
and Emerson were in many important respects 
closely akin, notwithstanding the wrath and 
melancholy of the one, and the serenity and 
hopefulness of the other. Their main ground 
of kinship is the heroic sentiment which they 
share in common. Their effects upon the mind 
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are essentially the same: both have the “ tart 
cathartic virtue” of courage and self-reliance; 
both nourish character and spur genius. Car- 
lyle does not communicate the gloom he feels; 
‘tis the most tonic despair to be found in 
literature. There is a kind of felicity in it. 
For one thing, it sprang from. no personal 
disappointment or selfishness. It always has 
the heroic tinge. In a letter to Emerson he 
refers to it as a “ kind of imperial sorrow that 
is almost like felicity—so completely and 
composedly wretched, one is equal to the very 
gods.” His wretchedness was a kind of sor- 
vow ; that is always its saving feature. One’s 
unhappiness may be selfish and ignoble, or it 
may be noble and inspiring ; all depends upon 
the sentiment from which it springs. Men seif- 
ishly wretched never laugh, except in derision. 
Carlyle was a man of sorrow, and sorrow 
springs from sympathy and love. A sorrowing 
man is a loving man. His is the Old World 
sorrow, the inheritance of ages, the grief of 
justice and retribution over the accumulated 
wrongs and sufferings of centuries. In him it 
became a kind of poetic sentiment, a fertile 
leaf-mold that issued at last in positive verd- 
ure and bloom. Not happiness, but a kind 
of blessedness, he aspired to, the satisfaction 
of suffering in well-doing. How he loves all 
the battling, struggling, heroic souls! When- 
ever he comes upon one such in his his- 
tories, no matter how obscure, he turns aside 
to lay a wreath upon his tomb. It was his 
own glory that he never flinched; that his 
despair only nerved him to work the harder ; 
the thicker the gloom, the more his light 
shone. Hope and heart never left him; they 
were of the unquenchable, the inextinguish- 
able kind, like those ragged jets of flame the 
traveler used to see above the oil wells or 
gas wells in Pennsylvania, which the wildest 
tempest could not blow out, so tenaciously 
and desperately did the flame cling. 


MARSE CHAN. 


Carlyle’s lamentations are loud ; a little of 
his own doctrine of silence would have come 
in well here. What he said of Voltaire, the 
world is bound to say of himself: “Truly M. 
de Voltaire had a talent for speech, but la- 
mentably wanted that of silence.” But he 
worked like a Hercules. He does not charm 
the demons away like Emerson, but he defies 
them. Emerson wins them over, but Carlyle ex- 
plodes them with their own sulphur. Both men 
rendered their age and country a signal serv- 
ice, and to rule them out of the company of the 
great authors is to rob that company of the two 
names of this century it can least afford to lose. 

In his essay on Joubert, Arnold says, follow- 
ing aremark of Sainte-Beuve, that as tothe esti- 
mate of its own authors every nation is the best 
judge (the positive estimate, not the compara- 
tive as regards the authors of other countries), 
and that, therefore, a foreigner’s judgments 
about the intrinsic merits of a nation’s authors 
will generally, when at complete variance 
with that nation’s own, be wrong. Arnold’s 
verdict upon Emerson’s intrinsic merits was 
certainly at variance with that of the best 
judges among Emerson’s countrymen, and is 
likely, therefore, according to the above dic- 
tum, to be wrong. But whether it was or not, 
it is no doubt true that every people possesses 
a key to its own great men, or to those who 
share its tendencies and hopes, that a for- 
eigner cannot possess, whatsoever keys of 
another sort he may bring with him. 

From Arnold’s point of view, his criticism 
of Emerson was just and consistent ; but he 
said he spoke not of himself, but assumed to 
anticipate the verdict of time and fate upon 
this man. But time and fate have ways of 
their own in dealing with reputations, and 
the point of view of the future with reference 
to this subject is, I imagine, as likely to be 
different from Mr. Arnold's as it is to be one 
with it. 

John Burroughs. 
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A TALE OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


OnE afternoon, in the autumn of 1872, I 
was riding leisurely down the sandy road that 
winds along the top of the water-shed be- 
tween two of the smaller rivers of eastern 
Virginia. The road I was traveling, follow- 
ing “the ridge” for miles, had just struck me 
as most significant of the character of the 
race whose only avenue of communication 
with the outside world it had formerly been. 
Their once splendid mansions, now fast fall- 


ing to decay, appeared to view from time to 
time, set back far from the road, in proud 
seclusion among groves of oak and hickory 
now scarlet and gold with the early frost. 
Distance was nothing to this people; time 
was of no consequence to them. They de- 
sired but a level path in life, and that they 
had, though the way was longer and the outer 
world strode by them as they dreamed. 

I was aroused from my reflections by hear- 
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ing some one ahead of me calling, “ Heah !— 
heah,— whoo-oop, heah !”, 

Turning the curve in the road, I saw just 
before me a negro standing, with a hoe and 
a watering-pot in his hand. He had evidently 
just gotten over the “ worm-fence ” into the 
road, out of the path which led zigzag across 
the “ old field” and was lost to sight in the 
dense growth of sassafras. When I rode up, 
he was looking anxiously back down this path 
for his dog. So engrossed was he that he did 
not even hear my horse, and I reined in to 
wait until he should turn around and satisfy 
my curiosity as to the handsome old place 
half a mile off from the road. 

The numerous out-buildings and the large 
barns and stables told that it had once been 
the seat of wealth, and the wild waste of sas- 
safras that covered the broad fields gave it an 
air of desolation that greatly excited my in- 
terest. Entirely oblivious of my proximity, 
the negro went on calling, ‘ Whoo-oop, heah !” 
until along the path, walking very slowly and 
with great dignity, appeared a noble-looking 
old orange and white setter, gray with age, 
and corpulent with excessive feeding. As soon 
as he came in sight, his master began: 

“Yes, dat you! You gittin’ deaf as well 


as bline, I s‘pose! Kyarnt heah me callin’, I 
reckon ? Whyn’t yo’ come on, dawg ?” 


The setter sauntered slowly up to the fence 
and stopped without even deigning a look at 
the speaker, who immediately proceeded to 
take the rails down, talking meanwhile : 

“Now, I got to pull down de gap, I 
s’pose! Yo’ so sp’ilt yo’ kyahn’ hardly walk. 
Jes’ ez able to git over it as I is! Jes’ like 
white folks—think ’cuz you’s white and I’s 
black, I got to wait on yo’ all de time. Ne’m 
mine, I ain’ gwi’ do it!” 

The fence having been pulled down suffi- 
ciently low to suit his dogship, he marched 
sedately through, and, with a hardly percep- 
tible lateral movement of his tail, walked on 
down the road. Putting up the rails carefully, 
the negro turned and saw me. 

“ Sarvent, marster,” he said, taking his hat 
off. Then, as if apologetically for having per- 
mitted a stranger to witness what was merely 
a family affair, he added: “ He know i don’ 
mean nothin’ by what I sez. He’s Marse Chan’s 
dawg, an’ he’s so ole he kyahn git’ long no 
pearter. He know I’se jes’ prodjickin’ wid ’im.” 

“Who is Marse Chan?” I asked; “and 
whose place is that over there,—and the one 
a mile or two back,—the place with the big 
gate and the carved stone pillars ?” 

“Marse Chan,” said the darkey, “he’s 
Marse Channin’—my young marster; an’ dem 
places,—dis one’s Weall’s, an’ de one back 
dyar wid de rock gate-pos’s is ole Cun’l 
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Chahmb’lin’s. Dey don’ nobody live dyar 
now, ‘cep’ niggers. Arfter de war some one 
or nudder bought our place, but his name 
done kind o’ slipped me. I nuvver hearn on 
’im befo’ ; I think dey’s half-strainers. I don’ 
ax none on ’em no odds. I lives down de 
road heah, a little piece, an’ I jes’ steps down 
of a evenin’ and looks arfter de graves.” 

“ Well, where is Marse Chan?’ I asked. 

“ Hi! don’ you know? Marse Chan, he 
went in de army. I wuz wid’im. Yo’ know 
he warn’ gwine an’ lef’ Sam.” 

“Will you tell me all about it?” I said, 
dismounting. 

Instantly, and as if by instinct, the darky 
stepped forward and took my bridle. I de- 
murreda little ; but with a bow that would have 
honored old Sir Roger, he shortened the reins, 
and taking my horse from me, led him along. 

“ Now tell me about Marse Chan,” I said. 

“ Lawd, marster, hit’s so long ago, I'd 
a’mos’ forgit all about it, ef I hedn’ been wid 
him ever sence he wuz born. Ez 'tis, I re- 
members it jes’ like’ twuz yistiddy. Yo’ know 
Marse Chan an’ me—we wuz boys togedder. 
I wuz older’n he wuz, jes’ de same ez he wuz 
whiter’n me. I wuz born plantin’ corn time, 
de spring arfter big Jim an’ de six steers got 
washed away at de upper ford right down 
dyar b’low de quarters ez he wuz a bringin’ 
de Chris’mas things home; an’ Marse Chan, 
he warn’ born tell mos’ to der harves’ arfter 
my sister Nancy married Cun’! Chahmb'lin’s 
Torm, "bout eight years arfterwoods. 

“ Well, when Marse Chan wuz born dey 
wuz de grettes’ doin’s at home you ever did 
see. De folks all hed holiday, jes’ like in de 
Chris’mas. Ole marster (we didn’ call ‘im 
ole marster tell arfter Marse Chan wuz born, 
—befo’ dat he wuz jes’ de marster, so)— well, 
ole marster, his face fyar shine wid pleasure, 
an’ all de folks wuz mighty glad, too, ’cause 
dey all loved ole marster, and aldo’ dey did 
step aroun’ right peart when ole marster wuz 
lookin’ at ’em, dyar warn’ nyar han’ on de 
place but what, ef he wanted anythin’, would 
walk up to de back poach, an’ say he warn’ 
to see de marster. An’ ev’ybody wuz talkin’ 
*bout de young marster, an’ de maids an’ de 
wimmens "bout de kitchen wuz sayin’ how 
*twuz de purties’ chile dey ever see; an’ at 
dinner-time de mens (all on ’em_ hed holiday) 
come roun’ de poach an’ ax how de missis 
an’ de young marster wuz, an’ ole marster 
come out cn de poach an’ smile wus ’n a 
"possum, an’ sez, ‘ Thankee! Bofe doin’ fust 
rate, boys’; an’ den he stepped back in de 
house, sort o’ laughin’ to hisse’f, an’ in a min- 
ute he come out agin wid de baby in he 
arms, all wropped up in flannens an’ things, 
an’ sez, ‘ Heah he is, boys.’ All de folks 
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den, dey went up on de poach to look at 
him, drappin’ dey hats on de steps, an’ scrap- 
in’ dey feets ez dey went up. An’ pres’n’y ole 
marster, lookin’ down at we all chil’en all 
packed togedder down deah like a parecel o’ 
sheep-burrs, cotch sight 0’ me (he knowed 
my name, ’cause I use’ to hole he hoss fur 
‘im sometimes; but he didn’ know all de chil- 
‘en by name, dey wuz so many on ’em), an’ 
he sez, ‘Come up heah.’ So up I goes tippin’, 
skeered like, an’ ole marster sez, ‘ Ain’ you 
Mymie’s son ?’ ‘ Yass, seh,’ sez I. ‘ Well,’ sez 
he, ‘I’m gwine to give you to yo’ young 
Marse Caannin’ to be his body-servant,’ an’ 
he put de baby right in my arms (it’s de 
truth I’m tellin’ you!), an’ yo’ jes’ ought to 
a-heard de folks sayin’, ‘ Lawd! marster, dat 
boy’ll drap dat chile!’ ‘ Naw, he wont,’ sez 
marster; ‘I kin trust ’im.’ And den he sez: 
‘Now, Sam, from dis time you belong to 
yo’ young Marse Channin’; I wan’ you to 
tek keer on him ez long ez he lives. You are 
to be his boy from dis time. An’ now,’ he 
sez, ‘carry him in de house.’ An’ he walks 
arfter me an’ opens de do’s fur me, an’ I 
kyars him in my arms, an’ lays ’im down on 
de bed. An’ from dat time I wuz tooken in de 
house to be Marse Channin’s body-servant. 

“Well, you nuvver see a chile grow so. 
Pres’n’y he growed up right big, an’ ole 
marster sez he must have some edication. So 
he sont him to school to ole Miss Lawry 
down dyar, dis side o’ Cun’l Chahmb'lin’s, 
an’ I use’ to go ‘long wid him an’ tote he 
books an’ we all’s snacks; an’ when he larnt 
to read an’ spell right good, an’ got "bout so-o 
big, ole Miss Lawry she died, an’ ole mars- 
ter said he mus’ have a man to teach him 
an’ trounce him. So we all went to Mr. Hall, 
whar kep’ de school-house beyant de creek, 
an’ dyar we went ev’y day, ’cep’ Sat’d’ys of 
co’se, an’ sich days ez Marse Chan din’ warn’ 
go, an’ ole missis begged him off. 

“ Hit wuz down dyar Marse Chan fust 
took notice o’ Miss Anne. Mr. Hall, he 
taught gals ez well ez boys, an’ Cun’! Chahm- 
b’lin he sont his daughter (dat’s Miss Anne 
I’m talkin’ about). She wuz a leetle bit o’ gal 
when she fust come. Yo’ see, her ma wuz 
dead, an’ ole Miss Lucy Chahmb’lin, she 
lived wid her brudder an’ kep’ house for him ; 
an’ he wuz so busy wid politics, he didn’ have 
much time to spyar, so he sont Miss Anne to 
Mr. Hall’s by a ’ooman wid a note. When she 
come dat day in de school-house, an’ all de 
chil’en looked at her so hard, she tu’n right 
red, an’ tried to pull her long curls over her 
eyes, an’ den put bofe de backs of her little 
han’s in her two eyes, an’ begin to cry to her- 
se’f. Marse Chan he was settin’ on de een 0’ 
de bench nigh de do’, an’ he jes’ reached out 
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an’ put he arm roun’ her an’ drawed her up 
to him. An’ he kep} whisperin’ to her, an’ call- 
in’ her name, an’ coddlin’ her; an’ pres’n’y she 
took her han’s down an’ begin to laugh. 

“ Well, dey ‘peared to tek’ a gret fancy to 
each udder from dat time. Miss Anne she 
warn’ nothin’ but a baby hardly, an’ Marse 
Chan he wuz a good big boy ‘bout mos’ 
thirteen years ole, I reckon. Hows’ever, dey 
sut’n’y wuz sot on each other, an’ (yo’ heah 
me!) ole marster an’ Cun’l Chahmb’lin dey 
‘peared to like it "bout well ez de chil’en. 
Yo’ see Cun’l Chahmb'lin’s place jined ourn, 
an’ it looked jes’ ez natural fur dem two chil- 
‘en to marry an’ meck it one plantation, ez it 
did fur de creek to run down de bottom from 
our place into Cun’l Chahmb’lin’s. I don’ 
rightly think de chil’en thought ’bout gitten 
married, not den, no mo’n I thought "bout 
marryin’ Judy when she was a little gal at 
Cun’l Chahmb'lin’s, runnin’ ’bout de house, 
huntin’ fur Miss Lucy’s spectacles; but dey 
wuz good frien’s from de start. Marse Chan 
he use’ to kyar Miss Anne’s books fur her 
ev’y day, an’ ef de road wuz muddy or she 
wuz tired, he use’ to tote her; an’ ’twar’ 
hardly a day passed dat he didn’ kyar her 
some’n’ to school—apples or hick’y nuts, or 
some’n’. He wouldn’ let none o’ de chil’en tease 
her, nudder. Heh! One day, one o’ de boys 
poked he finger at Miss Anne, an’ arfter school 
Marse Chan he axed him ’roun’hine de school- 
house out o’ sight, an’ ef he didn’ whop ‘im! 

“Marse Chan, he wuz de peartes’ scholar 
ole Mr. Hall hed, an’ Mr. Hall he wuz 
mighty proud o’ him. I don’ think he use’ 
to beat ’im ez much ez he did de udders, aldo’ 
he wuz de head in all debilment dat went 
on, jes’ ez he wuz in sayin’ he lessons. 

“Heh! one day in summer, jes’ ’fo’ de 
school broke up, dyah come up a storm right 
sudden, an’ riz de creek (dat one yo’ cross’ 
back yonder), an’ Marse Chan he toted Miss 
Anne home on he back. He ve’y off’n did 
dat when de parf wuz muddy. But dis day 
when dey come to de creek, it had done 
washed all de logs ’way. "Twuz still mighty 
high, so Marse Chan he put Miss Anne down, 
an’ he took a pole an’ waded right in. Hit 
took him long up to de shoulders. Den he 
waded back, an’ took Miss Anne up on his 
head an’ kyared her right over. At first she 
wuz skeered ; but he tol’ her he could swim an’ 
wouldn’ let her git hu’t, an’ den she let him 
kyar her ’cross, she hol’in’ his han’s. I warn’ 
*long dat day, but he sut’n’y did dat thing. 

“Ole marster he wuz so pleased ‘bout it, 
he giv’ Marse Chan a pony; an’ Marse Chan 
rode him to school de day arfter he come, so 
proud, an’ sayin’ how he wuz gwine to let 
Anne ride behine him; an’ when he come 
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home dat evenin’ he wuz walkin’. ‘Hi! 
where’s yo’ pony ?’ said ole marster. ‘I give 
him to Anne,’ says Marse Chan. ‘She liked 
him, an’—I kin walk.’ ‘ Yes,’ sez ole marster, 
laughin’, ‘I s’pose you’s already done giv’ 
her yo’se’f, an’ nex’ thing I know you'll be 
givin’ her this plantation and all my niggers.’ 

“Well, about a fortnight or sich a matter 
arfter that, Cun’] Chahmb’lin sont over an’ 
invited all o’ we all over to dinner, an’ Marse 
Chan wuz ’spressly named in de note whar 
Ned brought; an’ arfter dinner he made ole 
Phil, whar wuz his ker’ige-driver, bring roun’ 
Marse Chan’s pony wid a little side-saddle 
on ’im, an’ a beautiful little hoss wid a bran’ 
new saddle an’ bridle on him; an’ he gits up 
an’ mecks Marse Chan a gret speech, an’ pre- 
sents him de little hoss; an’ den he calls Miss 
Anne, an’ she comes out on de poach in a lit- 
tle ridin’ frock, an’ dey puts her on her pony, 
an’ Marse Chan mounts his hoss, an’ dey goes 
to ride, while de grown folks is a laughin’ an’ 
chattin’ an’ smokin’ dey cigars. 

“Dem wuz good ole times, marster,— de 
bes’ Sam ever see! Dey wuz, in fac’! Nig- 


gers didn’ hed nothin’ ’t all to do,—jes’ hed 
to ’ten’ to de feedin’, an’ cleanin’ de hosses, 
an’ doin’ what de marster tell ’em to do; an’ 
when dey wuz sick, dey had things sont ’em 
out de house, an’ de same doctor come to 


see ‘em whar ’ten’ to de white folks when 
dey wuz po’ly. Dyar warn’ no trouble nor 
nothin’. 

“Well, things tuk a change arfter dat. 
Marse Chan he went to de bo’din’ school, 
whar he use’ to write to me constant. Ole 
missis use’ to read me de letters, an’ den I’d 
git Miss Anne to read ’em agin to me when 
I’d see her. He use’ to write to her too, an’ 
she use’ to write to him too. Den Miss Anne 
she wuz sont off to school too. An’ in de 
summer time dey’d bofe come home, an’ yo’ 
hardly knowed whether Marse Chan lived at 
home or over at Cun’l Chahmb’lin’s. He 
wuz over dyah constant. "Twuz always rid- 
in’ or fishin’ down dyah in de river; or some- 
times he’d go over dyah, an’ him an’ she’d go 
out an’ set in de yard onder de trees ; she set- 
tin’ up meckin’ out she wuz knittin’ some sort 
o’ bright-cullored some’n, wid de grarss grow- 
in’ all up ’g’inst her, an’ her hat th’owed back 
on her neck, an’ he readin’ to her out books ; 
an’ sometimes dey’d bofe read out de same 
book, fust one an’ den todder. I use’ to see 
‘em! Dat wuz when dey wuz growin’ up like. 

“Den ole marster he run for Congress, 
an’ ole Cun’l Chahmb’lin he wuz put up to 
run ’ginst ole marster by de Dimicrats; but 
old marster he beat ’im. Yo’ know he wuz 
gwine do dat! Co’se he wuz! Dat made ole 
Cun’l Chahmb’lin mighty mad, and dey stopt 
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visitin’ each udder reg’lar, like dey had been 
doin’ all ‘long. Den Cun’l Chahmb’lin he 
sort o’ got in debt, an’ sell some o’ he nig- 
gers, an’ dat’s de way de fuss begun. Dat's 
whar de lawsuit cum from. Ole marster he 
didn’ like nobody to sell niggers, an’ knowin’ 
dat Cun’l Chahmb’lin wuz sellin’ o’ his, he 
writ an’ offered to buy his M’ria an’ all her 
childen, cause she hed married our Zeek’yel. 
An’ don’ yo’ t’ink, Cun’l Chahmb’lin axed 
ole marster mo’ 'n three niggers wuz wuth 
fur M’ria. Befo’ ole marster bought her, 
dough, de sheriff cum an’ leveled on M’ria 
an’ a whole parcel o’ udder niggers. Ole 
marster he went to de sale, an’ bid for ’em; 
but Cun’l Chahmb'lin he got some one to bid 
’ginst ole marster. Dey wuz knocked out to 
ole marster dough, and den dey hed a big 
lawsuit, an’ ole marster wuz agwine to co’t, 
off an’ on, fur some years, till at lars’ de 
co’t decided dat M’ria belonged to ole mars- 
ter. Ole Cun’l Chahmb’lin den wuz so mad 
he sued ole marster for a little strip o’ lan’ 
down dyah on de line fence, whar he said be- 
longed to him. Ev’ybody know’d hit belonged 
to ole marster. Ef yo’ go down dyah now, I 
kin show it to yo’, inside de line fence, whar 
it hed done bin ever since long befo’ ole mars- 
ter wuz born. But Cun’l Chahmb’lin wuz a 
mons’us perseverin’ man, an’ ole marster he 
wouldn’ let nobody run over him. No, dat 
he wouldn’! So dey wuz agwine down to 
co’t about dat, fur I don’ know how long, 
till ole marster beat him. 

“ All dis time, yo’ know, Marse Chan wuz 
agoin’ backa’ds an’ fora’ds to college, an’ wuz 
growed up a ve’y fine young man. He wuz 
a ve’y likely gent’man! Miss Anne she hed 
done mos’ growed up, too,—wuz puttin’ her 
hyar up like ole missis use’ to put hers up, 
an’ ’t wuz jes’ ez bright ez de sorrel’s mane 
when de sun cotch on it, an’ her eyes wuz 
gre’t big dark eyes, like her pa’s, on’y bigger 
an’ not so fierce, an’ ’twarn none o’ de 
young ladies ez purty ez she wuz. She an’ 
Marse Chan still set a heap o’ sto’ by one 
’nudder, but I don’ tink dey wuz easy wid 
each udder ez when he used to tote her home 
from school on his back. Marse Chan he use’ 
to love de ve’y groun’ she walked on, dough, 
in my ’pinion. Heh! His face ’twould light 
up whenever she come into chu’ch, or any- 
where, jes’ like de sun hed come th’oo a chink 
on it suddenly. 

“Den ole marster lost he eyes. D’ yo’ 
ever hyah "bout dat? Heish! Didn’ yo’? 
Well, one night de big barn cotch fire. De 
stables, yo’ know, wuz under de big barn, an’ 
all de hosses wuz in dyah. Hit ’peared tome 
like ’twarn’ no time befo’ all de folks an’ de 
neighbof$S dey come, an’ dey wuz a-totin’ 
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water, an’ a-tryin’ to save de po’ critters, an 
dey got a heap on ’em out; but de ke’idge- 
hosses dey wouldn’ come out, an’ dey wuz 
a-runnin’ back’ads an’ for’ads inside de stalls, 
a-nickerin’ an’ a-screamin’, like dey know’d 
dey time hed come. Yo’ could heah ’em so 
pitiful, an’ pres’n’y ole marster said to Ham 
Fisher (he wuz de ke’idge-driver), ‘Go in 
dyah an’ try to save ’em; don’ let ’em bu’n 
to death.’ An’ Ham he went right in. An’ 
jes’ arfter he got in, de shed whar it hed fus’ 
cotch fell in, an’ de sparks shot ’way up in 
de air; an’ Ham didn’ come back, an’ de fire 
begun to lick out under de eaves over whar de 
ke’idge hosses’ stalls wuz, an’ all of a sudden 
ole marster tunned and kissed ole missis, who 
wuz stan’in’ nigh him, wid her face jest ez 
white ez a sperit’s, an’, befo’ anybody know’d 
what he wuz gwine do, jumped right in de 
do’, an’ de smoke come po’in’ out behine 
im. Well, seh, I nuvver ’specks to hyah tell 
Judgment sich a soun’ ez de folks set up. Ole 
missis she jes’ drapt down on her knees in de 
mud an’ prayed out loud. Hit ’peared like 
her pra’r wuz heard ; for in a mintt, right out 
de same do’, kyarin’ Ham Fisher in his arms, 
come ole marster, wid his clo’es all blazin’, 
Dey flung water on him, an’ put him out; 
an’, ef you b’lieve me, yo’ wouldn’ a-knowed 
*twuz ole marster. Yo’ see, he hed find Ham 
Fisher done fall down in de smoke right by 
de ke’idge-hoss’ stalls, whar he sont him, an’ 
he hed to tote him back in his arms th’oo 
de fire what hed done cotch de front part 
o’ de stable, an’ to keep de flame from 
gittin’ down Ham Fisher’s th’ote he hed tuk 
off his own hat and mashed it all over Ham 
Fisher’s face, an’ he hed kep’ Ham Fisher 
from bein’ so much bu’nt; but Ae wuz bu’nt 
dreadful! His beard an’ hyar wuz all nyawed 
off, an’ his face an’ han’s an’ neck wuz scori- 
fied terrible. Well, he jes’ laid Ham Fisher 
down, an’ then he kind o’ staggered for’ad, 
an’ ole missis ketch’ him in her arms. Ham 
Fisher, he warnt bu’nt so bad, an’ he got out 
in a month or two; an’ arfter a long time, ole 
marster he got well, too; but he wuz always 
stone blind arfter dat. He nuvver could see 
none from dat night. 

“* Marse Chan he comed home from college 
toreckly, an’ he cert’n’y did nuss ole marster 
faithful,—jes’ like a ’ooman. Den he took 
charge o’ de plantation arfter dat; an’ I use’ 
to wait on him jes’ like when we wuz boys 
togedder ; an’ sometimes we'd slip off an’ 
have a fox hunt, an’ he’d be jes’ like he wuz 
in ole times, befo’ ole marster got bline, an’ 
Miss Anne Chahmb’lin stopt comin’ over to 
our house, an’ settin’ onder de trees, readin’ 
out de same book. 

“ He sut’n’y wuz good to me. Notlfin’ never 
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made no diffunce ’bout dat. He never hit me 
a lick in his life —an’ never let nobody else 
do it, nudder. 

“I ’members one day, when he wuz a leetle 
bit o’ boy, ole marster hed done tole we all 
chil’en not to slide on de straw-stacks; an’ 
one day me an’ Marse Chan thought ole 
marster hed done gone ’way from home. We 
watched him git on he hoss an’ ride up de 
road out o’ sight, an’ we wuz out in de field 
a-slidin’ an’ a-slidin’, when up comes ole 
marster. We started to run; but he hed done 
see us, an’ he called us to come back; an’ 
sich a whoppin’ ez he did gi’ us! 

“ Fust he took Marse Chan, an’ den he 
teched me up. He never hu’t me, but in co’se 
I wuz a-hollerin’ ez hard ez I could stave it, 
‘cause I knowed dat wuz gwi’ mek him stop. 
Marse Chan he hed’n open he mouf long 
ez ole marster wuz tunin’ him; but soon ez he 
commence warmin’ me an’ I begin to holler, 
Marse Chan he bust out cryin’, an’ stept 
right in befo’ ole marster, an’ ketchin’ de 
whop, sed : 

“Stop, seh! Yo’ sha’n’t whop him; he 
b’longs to me, an’ ef you hit him another lick 
I'll set him free !’ 

“I wish yo’ hed see ole marster. Marse 
Chan he warn’ mo’n eight years ole, an’ dyah 
dey wuz— ole marster stan’in’ wid he whop 
raised up, an’ Marse Chan red an’ cryin’, 
hol’in’ on to it, an’ sayin’ I b’longst to him. 

“Ole marster, he raise’ de whop, an’ den 
he drapt it, an’ broke out in a smile over he 
face, an’ he chuck’ Marse Chan onder der 
chin, an’ tu’n right roun’ an’ went away, 
laughin’ to hissef, an’ I heah’ ’im tellin’ ole 
missis dat evenin’, an’ laughin’ "bout it. 

“’Twan’ so mighty long arfter dat when 
dey fust got to talkin’ bout de war. Dey wuz 
a-dictatin’ backa’ds an’ forra’ds "bout it fur 
two or three years fo’ it come sho’ nuff, you 
know. Ole marster, he wuz a Whig, an’ of 
co’se Marse Chan he tuk after he pa. Cun'l 
Chahmb’lin, he wuz a Dimicrat. He wuz in 
favor of de war, an’ ole marster and Marse 
Chan dey wuz agin’ it. Dey wuz a-talkin’ 
‘bout it all de time, an’ purty soon Cun’ 
Chahmb'lin he went about ev’vywhar speakin’ 
an’ noratin’ bout Ferginia ought to secede; 
an’ Marse Chan he wuz picked up to talk 
agin’ ’im. Dat wuz de way dey come to 
fight de duil. I sut’n’y wuz skeered fur 
Marse Chan dat mawnin’, an’ he wuz jes’ ez 
cool! Yo’ see, hit happen so: Marse Chan 
he wuz a-speakin’ down at de Deep Creek 
Tavern, an’ he kind o’ got de bes’ of ole 
Cun’! Chahmb'lin. All de white folks laughed 
an’ hoorawed, an’ ole Cun’! Chahmb’lin — my 
Lawd ! I t’ought he’d ’a’ bu’st, he wuz so mad. 
Well, when it come to his time to speak, he 
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jes’ light into Marse Chan. He call ‘im a 
traitor, an’ a ab’litionis’, an’ I don’ know what 
all. Marse Chan, he jes’ kep’ cool till de ole 
Cun’l light into he pa. Ez soon ez he name 
ole marster, I seen Marse Chan sort o’ lif’ up 
he head. D’ yo’ ever see a hoss rar he head 
up right sudden at night when he see some- 
thin’ comin’ to’ds ’im from de side an’ he 
don’ know what’tis ? Ole Cun’! Chahmb’lin, 
he went right on. He said ole marster hed 
taught Marse Chan; dat ole marster wuz a 
wuss ab’iitionis’ dan he son. I looked at 
Marse Chan, an’ sez to mysef: ‘ Fo’ Gord! 
old Cun’l Chahmb’lin better min’, an I 
hedn’t got de wuds out, when ole Cun’l 
Chahmb’lin ’cuse’ ole marster o’ cheatin’ 
‘im out o’ he niggers, an’ stealin’ piece o’ he 
lan’— dat’s de lan’ I tole you "bout. Well, 
seh, nex’ thing I knowed, I heahed Marse 
Chan —hit all happen right ‘long togedder, 
like lightnin’ an’ thunder when dey hit right 
at you—I heah ’im say: 

«“¢ Cun’l Chahmb'lin, what you say is false, 
an’ you know it to be so. You have willfully 
slandered one of the pures’ an’ nobles’ men 
God ever made, an’ nothin’ but yo’ gray hyars 
protects you.’ 

“ Well, ole Cun’! Chamb’lin, he ra’ed an’ 
he pitch’d. He said he wan’ too ole, an’ he’d 
show ’im so. 

“ Ve’y well,’ says Marse Chan. 

“De meetin’ broke up den. I wuz hol’in 
de hosses out Gyar in de road by de een’ o’ de 
poach, an’ I see Marse Chan talkin’ an ’talkin’ 
to Mr. Gordon and anudder gent’man, an’ 
den he come out an’ got on de sorrel an’ gal- 
loped off. Soon ez he got out out o’ sight; he 
pulled up, an’ we walked along tell we come 
to de road whar leads off to’ds Mr. Bar- 
bour’s. He wuz de big lawyer o’ de country. 
Dar he tu’ned off. All dis time he hed’n sed 
a wud, ’cep’ to kind o’ mumble to hissef now 
and den. When we got to Mr. Barbour’s, he 
got down an’ went in. Dat wuz in de late 
winter; de folks wuz jes’ beginnin’ to plow 
fur corn. He staid dyar ’bout two hours, an’ 
when he come out Mr. Barbour come out to 
de gate wid ’im an’ shake han’s arfter he got 
up in de saddle. Den we all rode off. "Twuz 
late den—good dark; an’ we rid ez hard ez 
we could, tell we come to de ole school-house 
at ole Cun’l Chahmb'lin’s gate. When we got 
dar Marse Chan got down an’ walked right 
slow ’roun’ de house. Arfter lookin’ ’roun’ a 
little while an’ tryin’ de do’ to see ef it wuz 
shet, he walked down de road tell he got to 
de creek. He stop’ dyar a little while an’ 
picked up two or three little rocks an’ frowed 
‘em in, an’ pres’n’y he got up an’ we come on 
home. Ez he got down, he tu’ned to me an’, 
rubbin’ de sorrel’s nose, said: ‘Have ’em 
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well fed, Sam; I'll want ’em early in de 
mawnin’.’ 

“ Dat night at supper he laugh an’ talk, an’ 
he set at de table a long time. Arfter ole 
marster went to bed, he went in de charmber 
an’ set on de bed by ’im talkin’ to’im an ‘tellin’ 
‘im "bout de meetin’ an’ ev’ything; but he 
never mention ole Cun’! Chahmb’lin’s name. 
When he got up to come out to de of- 
fice in de yard, whar he slept, he stooped 
down an’ kissed ‘im jes’ like he wuz a baby 
layin’ dyar in de bed, an’ he'd hardly let ole 
missis go at all. I knowed some’n wuz up, 
an’ nex’ mornin’ I called ‘im early befo’ light, 
like he tole me, an’ he dressed an’ come out 
pres’n’y jes’ like he wuz going to chu’ch. I had 
de hosses ready, an’ we went out de back 
way to’ds de nver. Ez we rode along, he 
said : 

*** Sam, you an’ I wuz boys togedder, wa’n’t 
we ?’ 

“ ¢ Ves,’ sez I, ‘ Marse Chan, dat we wuz.’ 

“* You have been ve’y faithful to me,’ sez 
he, ‘an’ I have seen to it that you are well 
provided for. You wan’ to marry Judy, I 
know, an’ you'll be able to buy her ef you 
want to.’ 

“Den he tole me he wuz goin’ to fight a duil, 
an’ in case he should git shot, he had set me 
free an’ giv’ me nuff to tek keer o’ me an’ 
my wife ez long ez we lived. He said he’d 
like me to stay an tek keer o’ ole marster an’ 
ole missis ez long ez dey lived, an’ he said it 
wouldn’ be very long, he reckoned. Dat wuz 
de on’y time he voice broke—when he said 
dat; an’ I couldn’ speak a wud, my th’oat 
choked me so. 

“Wher we come to de river, we tu’ned right 
up de bank, an’ arfter ridin’ "bout a mile or 
sich a matter, we stopped whar dey wuz a 
little clearin’ wid elder bushes on one side an’ 
two big gum trees on de udder, an’ de sky wuz 
all red, an’ de water down todes whar de sun 
wuz comin’ wuz jes’ like de sky. 

“ Pres’n’y Mr. Gordon he come wid a ’hog- 
any box "bout so big ‘fore ‘im, an’ he got 
down, an’ Marse Chan tole me to tek all de 
hosses an’ go ’roun’ behin’ de bushes whar I 
tell you "bout, —off to one side; an’ ’fore I 
got ’roun’ dar, ole Cun’! Chahmb’lin an’ Mr. 
Hennin an’ Dr. Call come ridin’ from tudder 
way, to’ds ole Cun’l Chahmb’lin’s. When 
dey hed tied dey hosses, de udder gent’mens 
went up to whar Mr. Gordon wuz, an’ arfter 
some chattin’ Mr. Hennin step’ off "bout fur 
ez ‘cross dis road, or mebbe it mout be a little 
furder; an’ den I seed ’em th’oo de bushes 
loadin’ de pistils, an’ talk’ a little while; an’ 
den Marse Chan an’ ole Cun’! Chahmb'lin 
walked up wid de pistils in dey han’s, an’ 
Marse Chan he stood wid his face right to’ds 
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de sun. I seen it shine on ’im jes’ ez it come 
up over de low groun’s, an’ he look’ like he 
did sometimes when he come out of chu’ch. 
I wuz so skeered I couldn’ say nuthin’. Ole 
Cun’l Chahmb’lin could shoot fust rate, an’ 
Marse Chan he never missed. 

“Den I heared Mr. Gordon say, ‘ Gent’- 
mens, is yo’ ready?’ and bofe of ’em sez, 
*‘ Ready,’ jes’ so. 

“ An’ he sez, ‘ Fire, one, two,’ —an’ ez he said 
‘one,’ ole Cun’! Chahmb'lin raised he pistil an’ 
shot right at Marse Chan. De ball went th’oo 
his hat. I seen he hat sort o’ settle on he 
head ez de bullit hit it, an’ Ae jes’ tilted his 
pistil up in de a’r an’ shot—déang; an’ ez de 
pistil went dang, he sez to Cun’] Chahmb’lin, 
‘I mek you a present to yo’ fam’ly, seh!’ 

“ Well, dey had some talkin’ arfter dat. I 
didn’ git rightly what it wuz; but it ’peared 
like Cun’l Chahmb’lin he warn’t satisfied, an’ 
wanted to have anudder shot. De seconds 
dey wuz talkin’, an’ pres’n’y dey put de pistils 
up, an’ Marse Chan an’ Mr. Gordon shook 
han’s wid Mr. Hennin an’ Dr. Call, an’ come 
an’ got on dey hosses. An’ Cun’! Chahmb’lin 
he got on his horse an’ rode away wid de 
udder gent’mens, lookin’ like he did de day 
befo’ when all de people laughed at ’im. 

“TJ b’lieve ole Cun’l Chahmb’lin wan’ to 
shoot Marse Chan, anyway ! 

“We come on home to breakfast, I totin’ 
de box wid de pistils befo’ me on de roan. 
Would you b’lieve me, seh, Marse Chan he 
never said a wud "bout it to ole marster or 
nobody. Ole missis didn’ fin’ out "bout it for 
mo’ ’n a month, an’ den, Lawd! how she did 
cry and kiss Marse Chan; an’ ole marster, 
aldo’ he never say much, he wuz jes’ ez 
please’ ez ole missis. He call’ me in de room 
an’ made me tole ’im all ’bout it, an’ when I 
got th’oo he gi’ me five dollars an’ a pyar of 
breeches. 

“ But ole Cun’l Chahmb’lin he nebber did 
furgive Marse Chan, and Miss Anne she got 
mad too. Wimmens is mons’sus onreasonable 
nohow. Dey’s jes’ like a catfish: you can n’ 
tek’ hole on ’em like udder folks, an’ when 
you gits ’em yo’ can n’ always hole ’em. 

“What meks me think so? Heaps o’ 
things, —dis: Marse Chan he done gi’ Miss 
Anne her pa jes’ ez good ez I gi’ Marse 
Chan’s dawg sweet ’taters, an’ she git mad 
wid ’im ez if he hed kill ’im ’stid o’ sen’in’ 
’im back to her dat mawnin’ whole an’ soun’, 
B’lieve me! she wouldn’ even speak to ‘im 
arter dat! 

“ Don’ I ’member dat mawnin’ ! 

“We wuz gwine fox-huntin’, "bout six 
weeks or sich a matter arfter de duil, an’ we 
met Miss Anne ridin’ ‘long wid anudder lady 
an’ two gent’mens whar wuz stayin’ at her 


house. Dyar wuz always some one or nudder 
dyar co’ting her. Well, dat mawnin’ we meet 
‘em right in de road. "Twuz de fust time 
Marse Chan had see her sence de duil, an’ 
he raises he hat ez he pahss, an’ she looks 
right at im wid her head up in de yair like 
she nuver see ’im befo’ in her born days ; an’ 
when she comes by me, she sez, ‘ Good 
mawnin’, Sam!’ Gawd! I nuvver see nuthin’ 
like de look dat come on Marse Chan’s face 
when she parss ’im like dat. He gi’ de sorrel 
a pull dat fotch ’im back settin’ down in de 
san’ on he hanches. He ve’y lips wuz white. 
I tried to keep up wid ’im, but ’twarn’ no use. 
He sont me back home pres’n’y, an’ he rid 
on. I sez to myself, ‘ Cun’l Chahmb’lin, don’ 
you meet Marse Chan dis mawnin’. He ain’ 
bin lookin’ ’roun’ de ole school-house, whar 
he an’ Miss Anne use’ to go to school to ole 
Mr. Hall together, fur nuffin. He won’ stan’ 
no prodgikin’ to-day.’ 

“He nuvver come home dat night tell ’way 
late, an’ ef he’d been fox-huntin’ it mus’ ha’ 
been de ole red whar lives down in de green- 
scum mashes he’d been chasin’. De way de 
sorrel wuz gormed up wid sweat an’ mire 
sut’n’y did hu’t me. He walked up to de 
stable wid he head down all de way, an’ I’se 
seen ’im go eighty miles of a winter day, an’ 
prance into de stable at night ez fresh ez ef 
he hed jes’ cantered over to ole Cun’l Chahm- 
b’lin’s to supper. I nuvver seen a hoss beat so 
sence I knowed de fetlock from de fo’lock, 
an’ bad ez he was he wan’ ez bad ez Marse 
Chan. 

“ Whew! he didn’ git over dat thing, seh,— 
he nuvver did git over it. 

“* De war come on jes’ den, an’ Marse Chan 
wuz elected cap’n; but he wouldn’ tek it. 
He said Firginia hadn’ seceded, an’ he wuz 
gwine stan’ by her. Den dey ‘lected Mr. Gor- 
don cap’n. 

“T sut’n’y did wan’ Marse Chan to tek de 
place, cuz I knowed he wuz gwine tek me 
wid ‘im. He wan’ gwine widout Sam. An’ 
beside, he look so po’ an’ thin, I thought he 
wuz gwine die. 

“ Of co’se, ole missis she heard "bout it, an’ 
she met Miss Anne in de road, an’ cut her jes’ 
like Miss Anne cut Marse Chan. 

“Ole missis, she wuz proud ez anybody! So 
we wuz mo’ strangers dan ef we hadn’ live’ 
in a hunderd miles of each udder. An’ Marse 
Chan he wuz gittin’ thinner an’ thinner, an’ 
Firginia she come out, an’ den Marse Chan 
he went to Richmond an’ listed, an’ come 
back an’ sey he wuz a private, an’ he didn’ 
know whe’r he could tek me or not. He writ 
to Mr. Gordon, hows’ever, and ’twuz decided 
that when he went I wuz to go ‘long an’ wait 
on him, an’ de cap’n too. I didn’ min’ dat, 
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o’ know, long ez I could go wid Marse Chan, 
an’ I like’ Mr. Gordon, anyways. 

“ Well, one night Marse Chan come back 
from de offis wid a telegram dat say, ‘Come at 
once,’ so he wuz to start next mawnin’. He 
uniform wuz all ready, gray wid yaller trim- 
min’s, an’ mine wuz ready too, an’ he had ole 
marster’s sword, whar de State gi’ ’im in de 
Mexikin war; an’ he trunks wuz all packed 
wid ev’rything in ’em, an’ my chist wuz 
packed too, an’ Jim Rasher he druv ’em over 
to de depo’ in de waggin, an’ we wuz to start 
nex’ mawnin’ ’bout light. Dis wuz "bout de 
las’ o’ spring, you know. Dat night ole mis- 
sis made Marse Chan dress up in he uniform, 
an’ he sut’n’y did look splendid wid he long 
mustache an’ he wavin’ hyar and he tall figger. 

“ Arfter supper he come down an’ sez: 
‘Sam, I wan’ you to tek dis note an’ kyar it 
over to Cun’! Chahmb’lin’s, an’ gi’ it to Miss 
Anne wid yo’ own han’s, an’ bring me wud 
what she sez. Don’ let any one know ’bout 
it, or know why you’ve gone.’ ‘ Yes,seh,’ sez I. 

“ You see, I knowed Miss Anne’s maid over 
at ole Cun’l Chahmb’lin’s,—dat wuz Judy 
whar is my wife now,—an’ I knowed I could 
wuk it. So I tuk de roan an’ rid over, an’ 
tied im down de hill in de cedars, an’ I wen’ 
‘roun’ to de back yard. "T'wuz a right blowy 
sort o’ night ; de moon wuz jes’ risin’, but de 
clouds wuz so big it didn’ shine ’cep’ th’oo a 
crack now an’ den. I soon foun’ my gal, an’ 
arfter tellin’ her two or three lies ’bout her- 
se’f, 1 got her to go in an’ ax Miss Anne to 
come to de do’. When she come, I gi’ her de 
note, an’ arfter a little while she bro’t me an- 
udder, an’ I tole her good-bye, an’ she gi’ me 
a dollar, an’ I come home an’ gi’ de letter to 
Marse Chan. He read it, an’ tole me to have 
de hosses ready at twenty minits to twelve at 
de corner of de garden. An’ jes’ befo’ dat he 
come out ez ef he wuz gwine to bed, but instid 
he come, an’ we all struck out to’ds Cun’l 
Chahmb’lin’s. When we got mos’ to de gate, 
de hosses got sort o’ skeered, an’ I see dey 
wuz some’n or somebody standin’ jes’ inside ; 
an’ Marse Chan he jumpt off de sorrel an’ 
flung me de bridle and he walked up. 

“She spoke fust (twuz Miss Anne had 
done come out dyar to meet Marse Chan), 
an’ she sez, jes’ ez cold ez a chill, ‘ Well, seh, 
1 granted your favor. I wished to relieve 
myself of de obligations you placed me under 
afew months ago, when you made me a pres- 
ent of my father, whom you first insulted an’ 
then prevented from gittin’ satisfaction.’ 

“ Marse Chan he didn’ speak fur a minit, 
an’ den he said: ‘Who is with you?’ (Dat 
wuz ev’y wu’d.) 

“*No one,’ sez she ; ‘ I came alone. 

“* My God!’ sez he, ‘ you didn’ come all 
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through those woods by yourself at this time 
o’ night ?’ 

“* Yes, I’m not afraid,’ sez she. (An’ heah 
dis nigger! I don’ b’lieve she wuz.) 

“De moon come out, an’ I cotch sight o’ 
her stan’in’ dyar in her white dress, wid de 
cloak she had wrapped herse’f up in drapped 
off on de groun’, an’ she didn’ look like she 
wuz feared o’ nuthin’. She wuz mons’us pur- 
ty ez she stood dyar wid de green bushes 
behine ’er, an’ she hed jes’ a few flowers in 
her breas’,—right hyah,—and some leaves in 
her sorrel hyar; an’ de moon come out an’ 
shined down on her hyar an’ her frock, an’ 
*peared like de light wuz jes’ stan’in’ off it ez 
she stood dyar lookin’ at Marse Chan wid 
her head tho’d back, jes’ like dat mawnin’ 
when she pahss Marse Chan in de road wid- 
out speakin’ to ’im, an’ sez to me, ‘ Good 
mawnin’, Sam.’ 

“Marse Chan, he den tole her he had 
come to say, good-bye to her, ez he wuz 
gwine ’way to de war nex’ mawnin’. I wuz 
watchin’ on her, an’ I tho’t when Marse 
Chan tole her dat, she sort o’ started an’ 
looked up at ’im like she wuz mighty sorry, 
an’’peared like she didn’ stan’ quite so straight 
arfter dat. Den Marse Chan he went on talk- 


in’ right fars’ to her; an’ he tole her how he 
had loved her ever sense she wuz a little bit 
o’ baby mos’, an’ how he nebber ’membered 


de time when he hadn't ’spected to marry her. 
He tole her it wuz his love for her dat had 
made ‘im stan’ fust at school an’ collige, an’ 
hed kep’ ’im good an’ pure; an’ now he wuz 
gwine ’way, wouldn’ she let it be like "twuz in 
ole times, an’ ef he come back from de war 
wouldn’ she try to think on him ez she use’ 
to do when she wuz a little guirl ? 

“ Marse Chan he had done been talkin’ so 
serious, he hed done tuk Miss Anne’s han’, 
an’ wuz lookin’ down in her face like he wuz 
list’nin’ wid his eyes. 

“ Arfter a minit Miss Anne she said some- 
thing, an’ Marse Chan he cotch her udder 
han’ an’ sez: 

“* But if you love me, Anne?’ 

“When he sed dat, she tu’ned her head 
’way from 'im, an’ wait’ a minit, an’ den she 
sed—right clear: 

“*But I don’ love yo’.’ (Jes’ dem th’ee 
wuds!) De wuds fall right slow,—like dirt 
falls out a spade on a coffin when you’s bury- 
in’ anybody an’ seys, ‘ Uth to uth.’ Marse 
Chan he jes’ let her hand drap, an’ he stiddy 
hisse’f ’ginst de gate-pos’, an’ he didn’ speak 
torekly. When he did speak, all he sez wuz: 

“*] mus’ see you home safe.’ 

“T ‘clar, marster, I didn’ know ’twuz 
Marse Chan’s voice tell I look at ’im right 
good. Well, she wouldn’ let ’im go wid her. 
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She jes’ wrap’ her cloak ’roun’ her shoulders, 
an’ wen’ "long back by herse’f, widout doin’ 
more’n jes’ look up once at Marse Chan 
leanin’ dyah ’ginst de gate-pos’ in he sodger 
clo’es, wid he eyes on de groun’. She said 
‘ Good-bye’ sort o’ sorf, an’ Marse Chan, 
widout lookin’ up, shake han’s wid her, an’ 
she wuz done gone down de road. Soon ez 
she got ’mos’ ’roun’ de curve, Marse Chan 
he followed her, keepin’ under de trees so ez 
not to be seen, an’ I led de hosses on down 
de road behine ’im. He kep’ ’long behine her 
tell she wuz safe in de house, an’ den he come 
an’ got on he hoss, an’ we all come home. 

“ Nex’ mawnin’ we all come off to jine de 
army. An’ dey wuz a-drillin’ an’ a-drillin’ all 
"bout for a while an’ dey went ‘long wid all de 
res’ o’ de army, an’ I went wid Marse Chan an’ 
clean he boots, an’ look arfter de tent, an’ tek 
keer o’ him an’ de hosses. An’ Marse Chan, 
he wan’ a bit like he use’ to be. He wuz so 
solum an’ moanful all de time, at leas’ ’cep’ 
when dyah wuz gwine to be a fight. Den he’d 
peartin’ up, an’ he alwuz rode at de head o’ 
de company ’cause he wuz tall; an’ hit wan’ 
on’y in battles whar all his company wuz dat 
he went, but he use’ to volunteer whenever 
de cun’l wanted anybody to fine out anythin’, 
an’ ’twuz so dangersome he didn’ like to mek 
one man go no sooner’n anudder, yo’ know, 
an’ ax’d who'd volunteer. He 'peared to like 


to go prowlin’ aroun’ ’mong dem Yankees, an’ 
he use’ to tek me wid ’im whenever he could. 


Yes, seh, he sut’n’y wuz a good sodger! He 
didn’ mine bullets no more’n he did so inany 
draps o’ rain. But I used to be pow’ful 
skeered sometimes. It jes’ use’ to ’pear like 
fun to him. In camp he use’ to be so sorrer- 
ful he’d hardly open he mouf. You'd ’a’ tho’t 
he wuz seekin’, he use’ to look so moanful ; 
but jes’ le’ ’im git into danger, an’ he use’ to be 
like ole times—jolly an’ laughin’ like when 
he wuz a boy. 

“ When Cap’n Gordon got he leg shot off, 
dey mek Marse Chan cap’n on de spot, 
’cause one 0’ de lieutenants got kilt de same 
day, an’ tor’er one (named Mr. Ronny) wan’ 
no ’count, an’ all de company sed Marse 
Chan wuz de man. 

“ An’ Marse Chan he wuz jes’ de same. 
He didn’ never mention Miss Anne’s name, 
but I knowed he wuz thinkin’ on her con- 
stant. One night he wuz settin’ by de fire in 
camp, an’ Mr. Ronny—he wuz de secon’ 
lieutenant — got to talkin’ "bout ladies, an’ 
he say all sorts o’ things ’bout ’em, an’ I see 
Marse Chan kinder lookin’ mad ; an’ de lieu- 
tenant mention Miss Anne’ name. He hed 
been courtin’ Miss Anne ’bout de time Marse 
Chan fit de duil wid her pa, an’ Miss Anne 
hed kicked ’im, dough he wuz mighty rich, 
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‘cause he warn’ nothin’ but a half-strainer, an’ 
‘cause she like Marse Chan, I believe, dough 
she didn’ speak to’im ; an’ Mr. Ronny he got 
drunk, an’ ’coz’ Cun’! Chahmb’lin tole’im not 
to come dyah no more, he got mighty mad. 
An’ dat evenin’ I’se tellin’ yo’ "bout, he wuz 
talkin’, an’ he mention’ Miss Anne’ name. I 
see Marse Chan tu’n he eye ’roun’ on ’im an’ 
keep it on he face, an’ pres’n’y Mr. Ronny 
said he wuz gwine hev some fun dyah yit. 
He didn’ mention her name dat time ; but he 
said dey wuz all on ’em a parecel of stuck-up 
’risticrats, an’ her pa wan’ no gent’man any- 
way, an she I don’ know what he wuz 
gwine say (he nuvver said it), fur ez he got 
dat far Marse Chan riz up an’ hit ’im a crack, 
an’ he fall like he hed been hit wid a fence- 
rail. He challenged Marse Chan to fight a 
duil, an’ Marse Chan he excepted de chal- 
lenge, an’ dey wuz gwine fight ; but some on 
‘em tole im Marse Chan wan’ gwine mek a 
present o’ him to his fam’ly, an’ he got some- 
body to brek up de duil; ’twan’ nuthin’ 
dough, but he wuz ’fred to fight Marse Chan. 
An’ purty soon he lef de comp’ny. 

“Well, I got one o’ de gent’mens to 
write Judy a letter for me, an’ I tole her all 
‘bout de fight, an’ how Marse Chan knock 
Mr. Ronny over fur speakin’ discontempt- 
uous 0’ Cun’l Chahmb’lin, an’ I tole her how 
Marse Chan wuz a-dyin’ fur love o’ Miss 
Anne. An Judy she gits Miss Anne to read de 
letter fur her. Den Miss Anne she tells her 
pa, an’—you mind, Judy tells me all dis 
arfterwards, an’ she say when Cun’l Chahmb- 
lin hear "bout it, he wuz settin’ on de poach, 
an’ he set still a good while, an’ den he sey to 
hisse’f : 

‘ Well, he carn’ he’p bein’ a Whig.’ 

* An’ den he gits up an’ walks up to Miss 
Anne an’ looks at her right hard; an’ Miss 
Anne she hed done tu’n away her head an’ 
wuz makin’ out she wuz fixin’ a rose bush 
*ginst de poach ; an’ when her pa kep’ lookin’ 
at her, her face got jes’ de color o’ de roses on 
de bush, an’ pres’n’y her pa sez : 

“¢« Anne!’ 

* An’ she tu’n’d ’roun’, an’ he sez: & 

“*Do yo’ want ’im?’ 

“ An’ she sez, ‘ Yes,’ an’ put her head on 
he shoulder an’ begin to cry; an’ he sez: 

“¢*Well, I won’ stan’ between yo’ no longer. 
Write to ’im an’ say so.’ 

“We didn’ know nuthin’ ’bout dis den. 
We wuz a-fightin’ an’ a-fightin’ all dat time ; 
an’ come one day a letter to Marse Chan, an’ 
I see ’im start to read it in his tent, an’ he 
face hit look so cu’ious, an’ he han’s trembled 
so I couldn’ mek out what wuz de matter 
wid’im. An’ he fold’ de letter up an’ wen’ out 
an’ wen’ ’way down ’hine de camp, an’ staid 
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dyah ’bout nigh an hour. Well, seh, I wuz 
on de lookout for’im when he come back, an’, 
fo’ Gord, ef he face didn’ shine like a angels. 
I say to mysef,‘Um’m! ef de glory o’ 
Gord ain’ done shine on 'im!’ An’ what yo’ 
‘spose "twuz ? 

« He tuk me wid ’im dat evenin’, an’ he tell 
me he hed done git a letter from Miss Anne, 
an’ Marse Chan he eyes look like great big 
stars, an’ he face wuz jes’ like ’twuz datmawn- 
in’ when de sun riz up over de low grour’s, 
an’ I see ’im stan’in’ dyah wid de pistil in he 
han’, lookin’ at it, an’ not knowin’ but what it 
mout be de lars’ time, an’ he done mek up he 
mine not to shoot ole Cun’l Chahmb’lin fur 
Miss Anne’s sake, what writ ’im de letter. 

“ He fold’ de letter wha’ was in his han’ up, 
an’ put it in he inside pocket,—right dyar on 
de lef’ side ; an’ den he tole me he tho’t meb- 
be we wuz gwine hev some warm wu’k in de 
nex’ two or three days, an arfter dat ef Gord 
speared ’im he’d git a leave o’ absence fur a 
few days, an’ we’d go home. 

“ Well, dat night de orders come, an’ we all 
hed to git over to’ds Romney; an’ we rid all 
night till bout light ; an’ we halted right on a 
little creek, an’ we staid dyah till mos’ break- 
fas’ time, an I see Marse Chan set down on 
de groun’ ’hine a bush an’ read dat letter over 
an’ over. I watch ’im, an’ de battle wuz a-go- 
in’ on, but we hed orders to stay behine de 
hill, an’ ev’y now an’ den de bullets would 
cut de limbs o’ de trees right over us, an’ one 
o’ dem big shells what goes ‘A whar—awhar— 
awhar /’ would fall right ’mong us; but Marse 
Chan he didn’ mine it no mo’n nuthin! Den 
it ‘peared to git closer an’ thicker, an’ Marse 
Chan he calls me, an’ I crep’ up, an’ he sez: 

“Sam, we’se goin’ to win in dis battle, an’ 
den we'll go home an’ git married; an’ I’se 
goin’ home wid a star on my collar.’ An’ den 
he sez, ‘ Ef I’m wounded, kyar me home, yo’ 
hear?’ An’ I sez, ‘ Yes, Marse Chan.’ 

“ Well, jes’ den dey blowed boots an’ saddles 
an’ we mounted; an’ de orders come to ride 
‘roun’ de slope, an’ Marse Chan’s company 
wuz de secon’; an’ when we got ‘roun’ dyah, 
we wuz right in it. Hit wuz de wust place 
ever dis nigger gotin. An’ dey said, ‘ Charge 
‘em!’ an’ my king! ef ever you see bullets 
fly, dey did dat day. Hit wuz jes’ like hail; 
an’ we wen’ down de slope (I ‘long wid de 
res’) an’ up de hill right todes de cannons, 
an’ de fire wuz so strong dyar (dey hed a 
whole rigiment o’ infintrys layin’ down dyar 
onder de cannons), our lines sort 0’ broke an’ 
stop; de cun’l was kilt, an’ I b’lieve dey wuz 
jes’ "bout to brek all to pieces, when Marse 
Chan rid up an’ cotch hol’ de flag an’ hollers, 
‘ Foller me!’ an’ rid strainin’ up de hill ’mong 
de cannons. I seen ’im when he went, de 
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sorrel four good lengths ahead o’ ev’y udder 
hoss, jes’ like he use’ to be in a fox-hunt, an’ 
de whole regiment right arfter’’im. Yo’ ain’ 
nuver hear thunder! Fus’ thing I knowed, 
de roan roll’ head over heels an’ flung me up 
’ginst de bank, like yo’ chuck a nubbin over 
’ginst de foot o’ de corn pile. An’ dat’s what 
kep’ me from bein’ kilt, | ’specks. Judy she 
say she think twuz Providence, but I think 
"twuz de bank. Of co’se, Providence put de 
bank dyar, but how come Providence nuvver 
saved Marse Chan! When I look’ ’roun’, de 
roan wuz layin’ dyah by me, stone dead, wid 
a cannon-ball gone ’mos’ th’oo him, an’ our 
men hed done swep’ dem on t’udder side from 
de top o’ de hill. "Twan’ mo’n a minit, de 
sorrel come gallupin’ back wid his mane fly- 
in’, an’ de rein hangin’ down on one side to 
his knee. ‘Dyar!’ says I, ‘fo’ Gord! I 
‘specks dey done kill Marse Chan, an’ I 
promised to tek care on him.’ 

“‘T jumped up an’ run over de bank, an’ dyar 
wid a whole lot o’ dead men, an’ some not 
dead yit, onder one o’ de guns wid de fleg 
still in he han’, an’ a bullet right th’oo he 
body, lay Marse Chan. I tu’n’ ’im over an’ 
call ’im ‘ Marse Chan!’ but ’twan’ no use, 
he wuz done gone home, sho’ ’nuff. I pick’ 
‘im up in my arms wid de fleg still in he 
han’s, an’ toted him back jes’ like I did dat 
day when he wuz a baby, an’ ole marster 


gin him to me in my arms, an’ sez he could 
trus’ me, an’ tell me to tek keer on him long 


ez he lived. I kyar’d him ’way off de battle- 
fiel’ out de way o’ de balls, an’ I laid him 
down onder a big tree till I could git some- 
body to ketch de sorrel for me. He wuz 
cotched arfter a while, an’ I hed some money, 
so I got some pine plank an’ made a coffin 
dat évenin’, an’ wrapt Marse Chan’s body up 
in de fleg, an’ put him in de coffin; but I 
didn’ nail de top on strong, ’cause I knowed 
ole missis wan’ see ‘im; an’I got a’ ambu- 
lance an’ set out for home dat night. We 
reached dyar de next evenin’, arfter travelin’ 
all dat night an’ all next day. 

“ Hit peared like something hed tole ole 
missis we wuz comin’ so; for when we got 
home she wuz waitin’ for us,—done drest up 
in her best Sunday-clo’es, an’ stan’in’ at de 
head o’ de big steps, an’ ole marster settin’ 
in his big cheer,—ez we druv up de hill to’ds 
de house, I drivin’ de ambulance an’ de sor- 
rel leadin’ ‘long behine wid de stirrups crost 
over de saddle. 

“She come down to de gate to meet us. 
We took de coffin out de ambulance an’ 
kyar’d it right into de big parlor wid de pict- 
ures in it, whar dey use’ to dance in ole times 
when Marse Chan wuz a school-boy, an’ 
Miss Anne Chahmb'lin use’ to come over, an’ 
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go wid ole missis into her charmber an’ tek 
her things off. In dyar we laid de coffin on 
two o’ de cheers, an’ ole missis nuvver said a 
wud; she jes’ looked so ole an’ white. 

“When I had tell’ em all ’bout it, I tu’ned 
right roun’ an’ rid over to Cun’! Chahmb'lin’s, 
*cause I knowed dat wuz what Marse Chan 
he’d ’a’ wanted me to do. I didn’ tell no- 
body whar I wuz gwine, ’cause yo’ know 
none on ’em hadn’ nuvver speak to Miss 
Anne, not sence de duil, an’ dey didn’ know 
"bout de letter. 

“ When I rid up in de yard, dyar wuz Miss 
Anne a-stan’in’ on de poach watchin’ me ez 
I rid up. I tied my hoss to de fence, an’ 
walked up de parf. She knowed by de way 
I walked dyar wuz somethin’ de motter, an’ 
she wuz mighty pale. I drapt my cap down 
on de een’ o’ de steps an’ went up. She 
nuvver opened her mouf; jes’ stan’ right still 
an’ keep her eyes on my face. Fust, I couldn’ 
speak; den I cotch my voice, an’ I say, ‘ Marse 
Chan, he done got he furlough.’ 

“ Her face wuz mighty ashy, an’ she sort o’ 
shook, but she didn’ fall. She tu’ned roun’ 


an’ said, ‘ Git me de ke’idge!’ Dat wuz all. 
“When de ke’idge come ’roun’, she hed 
put on her bonnet, an’ wuz ready. Ez she got 
in, she sey to me, ‘Have yo’ brought him 
home ?’ an’ we drove ’long, I ridin’ behine. 
“When we got home, she got out, an’ 
walked up de big walk—up to de poach by 


herse’f. Ole missis hed done fin’ de letter 
in Marse Chan’s pocket, wid de love in it, 
while I wuz ’way, an’ she wuz awaitin’ on de 
poach. Dey sey dat wuz de fust time ole 
missis cry when she find de letter, an’ dat she 
sut’n’y did cry over it, pintedly. 

“ Well, seh, Miss Anne she walks right up 
de steps, mos’ up to ole missis stan’in’ dyar 
on de poach, an’ jes’ falls right down mos’ 
to her, on her knees fust, an’ den flat on her 
face right on de flo’, ketchin’ at ole missis’ 
dress wid her two han’s—so. 

“ Ole missis stood for "bout a minit lookin’ 
down at her, an’ den she dropt down on de 
flo’ by her, an’ took her in bofe her arms. 

“TI couldn’ see, I wuz cryin’so myse’f, an’ 
ev’ybody wuz cryin’. But dey went in arfter 
a while in de parlor, an’ shet de do’; an’ I 
hyard ’em say, Miss Anne she tuk de coffin 
in her arms an’ kissed it, an’ kissed Marse 
Chan, an’ call ’im by his name, and her dar- 
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lin’, an’ ole missis lef’ her cryin’ in dyar tel] 
some on ’em went in, an’ found her done 
faint on de flo’. 

“« Judy (she’s my wife) she tell me she heah 
Miss Anne when she axed ole missis mout 
she wear mo’nin’ fur him. I don’t know how 
dat is; but when we buried him next day, she 
wuz de one whar walked arfter de coffin, hold- 
in’ ole marster, an’ ole missis she walked next 
to ’em.” 

“ Well, we buried Marse Chan dyar in de 
ole grabeyard, wid de fleg wrapped roun’ ’im, 
an’ he face lookin’ like it did dat mawnin’ 
down in de low groun’s, wid de new sun shinin’ 
on it so peaceful. 

“Miss Anne she nuvver went home arfter 
dat; she stay wid ole marster an’ ole missis 
ez long ez dey lived. Dat warn’ so mighty 
long, ’cause ole marster he died dat fall, when 
dey wuz fallerin’ fur wheat,—I had jes’ mar- 
ried Judy den,—an’ ole missis she warn’ long 
behine him. We buried her by him next sum- 
mer. Miss Anne she went in de hospitals to- 
reckly arfter ole missis died ; an’ jes’ fo’ Rich- 
mond fell she come home sick wid de fever. 
Yo’ nuvver would ’a’ knowed her fur de 
same ole Miss Anne. She wuz light ez a piece 
o’ peth, an’ so white, ’cep’ her eyes an’ her 
sorrel hyar, an’ she kep’ on gittin’ whiter an’ 
weaker. Judy she sut’n’y did nuss her faithful. 
But she nuvver got no betterment! De fever 
an’ Marse Chan’s bein’ kilt hed done strain 
her, an’ she died jes’ fo’ de folks wuz sot free. 

“So we buried Miss Anne right by Marse 
Chan, in a place whar ole missis hed tole us 
to leave, an’ dey’s bofe on ’em sleep side by 
side over in de old grabeyard at home. 

“An’ will you please tell me, marster? 
Dey tells me dat de Bible say dyar won’ be 
marryin’ nor givin’ in marriage in heaven, 
but I don’ b’lieve it signifies dat,— does you?” 

I gave him the comfort of my earnest be- 
lief in some other interpretation, together 
with several spare “ eighteen-pences,” as he 
called them, for which he seemed humbly 
grateful. And as I rode away I heard him 
calling across the fence to his wife, who was 
standing in the door of a small whitewashed 
cabin, near which we had been standing for 
some time : 

“Judy, have Marse Chan’s dawg got 
home ?” 

Thomas Nelson Page. 
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The Future of the Metropolitan Museum. 


WHILE we do not purpose to discuss the recent 
protracted libel suit of Feuardent vs. Cesnola (pro- 
ceedings in which are indeed still pending in the 
courts), nor the collateral issues involved therein, we 
desire to “improve the occasion” by some general 
suggestions based upon the experience of the past, 
and having regard solely to the future well-being of 
an institution whose objects command the deepest sym- 
pathy of every intelligent member of the community. 

Suppose the gentlemen composing the Board of 
Trustees had to establish in this country a branch 
of manufacture new to us, but which had been carried 
on successfully elsewhere, would not their first step be 
to procure the best-trained ability that money could buy 
in that special branch? Could they afford to take any 
other course under penalty of certain failure ? So here 
it would seem that the thing of first importance would 
be to find the men who know best, and in a strictly 
professional and practical way, what the Museum 
should be, what the objects to be accomplished are, 
what classes of exhibits are of the first importance, 
how they can be procured, what they should cost, 
and especially what relative importance should be 
given to the departments of which a museum must be 
made up. In a word, every man of business is aware 
that the first essential in any enterprise is a person 
who actually knows how to do the thing, and that for 
practical purposes amateur knowledge is worsé than 
no knowledge. 

To carry on a Museum of Art is, indeed, a very com- 
plicated business. First, as to its uses and objects,— 
above all, the educational (in the highest sense), which 
in this country is the first object. It is to teach some- 
thing, the importance of which is felt, and the knowl- 
edge of which does not exist among us except in the 
vaguest sense. There is no greater or more common 
fallacy than the idea that this knowledge is of easy 
attainment. Every one who goes to an art gallery feels 
the right to pronounce as to the value of the works 
before him, when, in fact, in nine cases out of ten, 
his judgment shows nothing at all except his own 
stage of culture. The man who has a gallery of 
fashionable pictures never doubts that he sees in 
his Meissoniers or Millets or Boughtons all there 
is in them, just as he knows-the qualities of the 
horses in his stables. In fact, the commonest error 
among the uneducated in art is that the difference in 
pictures is in the degree of skill with which nature is 
photographed ; while the real value, the new aspect of 
the world, or of nature, or of thought which they un- 
fold, is unsuspected and invisible to the untaught eye. 

The true value of art consists in this, that it is a lan- 
guage embodying those high ideas of the finest races, 
which could be expressed and recorded in no other 
way. Apply this definition, for instance, to the music 
of the Germans, which is their art. Suppose that we 
knew about them all that we now know except their 
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music; and then consider what a new light on Ger- 
man character would be thrown by its revelation, and 
what a treasury of new thought and feeling for us 
would be opened. Now Greek sculpture not only re- 
veals the Greek spirit to us as nothing else could, but 
has been a legacy out of which all subsequent ideas of 
the human form as a type of ideal beauty are derived ; 
so that now no picture is painted, no statue molded, 
which does not trace back to it. For, though all orig- 
inal artistic nations — the Egyptians, the Indians, the 
Chinese, the Japanese — have represented the human 
form under various aspects, hieratic, characteristic, or 
grotesque, the Greeks first presented it as pure beauty 
and ideal humanity. 

So of Greek architecture, and so of Italian painting. 
All these great arts are languages which are speaking 
to us all the time. They are languages we have barely 
begun to speak, hardly begun to understand; not 
understanding them, we cannot rightly understand 
modern art, which has its root in the ancient; nor 
those numerous subordinate arts growing out of 
them, and appropriated by the different nations to 
express their national spirit cr ideals of grace. In 
this country it is only through great museums 
that these monuments of art can be brought before 
us. Individuals may be trusted to ornament their 
houses with (and lend or give to museums) specimens 
of the smaller and simply decorative arts, with blue 
china, and Capo-di-Monte and Limoges enamel, all 
of which have their great but subordinate value; but 
no American millionaire is going to compete with the 
museums of Europe for the rare and fragmentary 
specimens of Greek art that come to light. Even 
Italian pictures are so far beyond the common appre 
ciation, that if a single specimen of acknowledged first- 
rate Italian work exists in this, one of the very richest 
countries in the world, the public does not know of it. 

It would seem natural that the first attention of 
a great American museum should be directed to 
such things as these; that one of the first acquisi- 
tions should be a collection of casts of all the 
great Greek sculptures. Sculpture has the immense 
advantage that it can be more adequately represented 
by copies than any other art. An ample Architectural 
Museum or Department would be of first-rate im- 
portance in a country and city where more bad ar- 
chitecture has been perpetrated in the last thirty 
years than was perhaps ever accomplished elsewhere. 
Some masterpieces of Italian painting might still be 
procured. A full Art Library for students would be of 
inestimable value; and, above all, a trained corps 
of genuine experts, 

Few know how far from easy it is to acquire a 
“knowledge of art,’ as it is called, and to have an 
authoritative judgment; and, on the other hand, 
how superficial amateur proficiency mostly is. Mrs. 
Mitchell (a writer well known to our readers, 
who has just published her “History of Ancient 
Sculpture ”) might tell us something about it. Prob- 
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ably she would say that to be a good expert one 
should have seen in their originals most of the 
extant specimens of pure Greek art, all the good 
Roman reproductions, all the important collections 
of Greek vases; should know Greek architecture, 
mythology, poetry; and that only by degrees would 
its wonderful lesson be learned, and its perfection 
revealed; that to know Greek sculpture is an edu- 
cation in itself. What is true of Greek sculpture 
is true of every great branch of art. This is what 
it is to be an expert, this along with rare natural 
aptitude, and this is what “expert”’ means in the great 
European museums. This is what we shal] have a 
class of young men growing up to be, to take charge 
of our museums, when once we have the right man 
to show us the way. But let us not be misunderstood. 
There have always been men of special acquirements 
and scholarly and artistic tastes connected with the 
Museum, and devoted to its interests. But these very 
men have been hampered for lack of experience of a 
practical kind close at hand and always available. 

We refer to the Cesnola collection merely by way 
of illustration. Gafhered not only without sufficient 
means but without sufficient scientific knowledge; 
bought, as should never be forgotten, in the most gen- 
erous and commendable spirit, but hurriedly; prepared 
for exhibition by men without museum experience,— 
the controversy and annoyance it has occasioned have 
been largely owing to a lack of expert knowledge in 
every stage of its history. And yet the very controversy 
that has been wagedover the manner in which it should 
be exhibited may be taken as an evidence of the unique 
value of the collection. This value, which is mainly 
historical, so far from desiring to underrate, we wish 
rather to insist upon. We wish, in fact, to see the 
collection so carefully studied and sifted and scientifi- 
cally guaranteed, that this value will be everywhere ac- 
knowledged ; while the collection itself will be made to 
take its proportionate place in the work of public 
information and instruction. If, in this sifting proc- 
ess, however, a part of the collection should be either 
set aside as artistically so much incumbrance, or sold 
to, or exchanged with, other museums, we should not 
be surprised; for it will be admitted that a large part 
of it is fatally lacking in artistic value, and that owing 
to its very magnitude and repetition there is danger 
lest it should be actually misleading in a museum 
whose main object is to educate the public in art, that 
is, in the best and truest artistic expression. 

There is a homely maxim that “ hindsight is better 
than foresight.” What has been said is to hint at 
the future that is open to the Museum rather than to 
criticise the past. Those who are old enough to re- 
member the greatness of the impulse given to the 
study of natural science when Agassiz was brought to 
this country, can appreciate the force of the argu- 
ment. The Museum needs, and should have, a munifi- 
cent endowment ; then, with the constant presence and 
advice of experts of the character described,— men of 
acknowledged authority in the realm of art, command- 
ing the confidence of the entire public,—its present 
collections would form a valuable nucleus for the 
systematic building up of a truly educational museum. 

The Metropolitan Museum conducted in this spirit 
would itself be an unrivaled center of artistic in- 
fluence; but the time, we trust, is coming when its 
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treasures and resources will be reduplicated in value 
by an intimate connection with other of our large 
educational institutions; which institutions will per- 
haps yet be a part, more or less formal and official, of 
the great Metropolitan University of the future. 


Mob or Magistrate. 


DURING the year which has just closed, the tele. 
graph has reported fifteen hundred and seventeen 
murders in the United States. This record is not 
supposed to be complete, but it is nearly so. The 
cases of capital crime are few which the enterprising 
reporter does not drag to light and publish to the 
world. The reader of any daily journal connected with 
the Associated Press is speedily informed of nearly 
all the desperate deeds that are done in the dark or 
by daylight upon this continent. The fullness with 
which crime is reported gives an impression of the in- 
crease of crime stronger than the facts will warrant; 
yet the facts are bad enough. During the year 1882 
twelve hundred and sixty-six murders were reported. 
A comparison of two years is not conclusive, for there 
is considerable fluctuation in the number of crimes; 
it is only from comparison of periods of five or ten 
years that any trustworthy inferences can be drawn. 
But there is no dispute concerning the rapid increase 
of capital crime, and the fact is ominous. 

Over against the fifteen hundred murders of the 
last year, we have the report of barely ninety-three le- 
gal executions. Many of these must have been cases 
in which the crime had been committed during 1882, 
while many of the criminals of 1883 had not yet been 
brought to trial. It is not, however, far from the truth 
to say that, while thirteen or fourteen hundred mur- 
ders are committed in this country every year, fewer 
than a hundred of the murderers suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law. When the willful slayer knows 
that he has thirteen chances out of fourteen of escap- 
ing the full penalty of the law, the deterrent influence 
of punishment cannot be said to be very powerful. 

What the law could not do, or has not done, law- 
lessness has undertaken to accomplish. The failure 
of judge and jury has let loose the private avenger 
and the mob. Quite a number of these fifteen hun- 
dred murders, as every reader of the newspapers will 
easily remember, were committed in obedience to the 
lex talionis, to expiate some previous crime. The Ori- 
ental avenger and the frontier lyncher join hands in this 
mad dance of anarchy. The same year that witnessed 
ninety-three legal executions witnessed one hundred 
and eighteen lynchings. The lawless executions out- 
number the lawful ones by twenty-five per cent. 

No very profound philosophy is required to explain 
the relation of these facts. The inefficiency of the ma- 
chinery of justice has led to the introduction of these 
barbarous methods. In some of the States adultery 
is regarded by the law not even as a misdemeanor. 
What wonder that private vengeance sometimes 
rushes in to redress a mortal injury of which the law 
refuses to take cognizance. But it is not so much de- 
fective legislation as inefficient administration that 
produces lawlessness. The laws against murder are 
strong enough; but when the people know that not 
one in a dozen of the willful murderers receives the 
just recompense of his deeds, and that technicalities 
and quibbles are constantly allowed to shelter the 
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worst criminals, they themselves become desperate ; 
and, breaking through the just and salutary restraints 
of law, they deal vengeance right and left in a bloody 
and turbulent fashion. 

It cannot be too often nor too strongly proclaimed 
that these lynchings themselves are crimes; that they 
are utterly without excuse; that they furnish a rem- 
edy which is worse than the disease. When a score 
of men can find no better way of expressing their de- 
testation of murder than by becoming murderers 
themselves, our civilization seems to have reduced it- 
self to an absurdity. Moreover, lynch law is not 
much more accurate in its measurement and dispen- 
sation of justice than the lax administration against 
which it protests. The mob is neither judicial nor 
chivalrous; the weak and defenseless are far more 
likely to suffer at its hands than the strong and pros- 
perous, as is shown by the fact that the victims of 
more than half the lynchings reported last year were 
Southern negroes. 

Nevertheless, the failure of criminal justice, which 
makes room for mobs and lynching, is a greater dis- 
grace than the savagery of the mobs. The fact that 
thirteen out of fourteen murderers escape the gallows 
is the one damning fact that blackens the record of 
our criminal jurisprudence. No American ought to 
indulge in any boasting about his native land, while 
the evidence remains that the laws made for the pro- 
tection of human life are thus shamelessly trampled 
under foot. No occupant of the bench and no mem- 


ber of the bar ought to rest until those monstrous 
abuses which result in the utter defeat of justice are 
thoroughly corrected. 

It is often alleged that the failure of juries to con- 


vict murderers is due to their unwillingness to inflict 
capital punishment; and it is argued that if the ex- 
treme penalty were imprisonment for life a much 
smaller number would escape. It is possible that this 
reasoning may explain some cases of disagreement or 
acquittal, but the real difficulty is much more seri- 
ous. It arises, in part, from the exaggeration of the 
rights of the individual as compared with those of so- 
ciety. The tendency of our jurisprudence is all in 
this direction. The protection of the individual is the 
one great achievement of modern criminal practice. 
It is a noble achievement, and Anglo-Saxon legists 
are justly proud of it. But a principle as good as this 
may be over-developed. The rights of the individual 
must be protected; but society also has rights, and 
these must not be sacrificed. And the question often 
arises in the mind of the layman, whether our judges, 
in their carefulness to guard the criminal, do not often 
expose and jeopardize the lives of honest and law- 
abiding citizens. That the rules of the courts should 
be modified is a suggestion which no well-instructed 
layman would have the temerity to make; but it is 
easy for any one to see that the spirit of the laws is 
of more importance than the letter, and that, if the 
court is under the influence of a tradition or a spirit 
which makes rather more of protecting the criminal 
from the vengeance of society than of protecting so- 
ciety from the violence of criminals, much mischief 
will result, no matter what the rules may be. 

Out of this exaggerated estimate of the criminal’s 
rights have arisen those methods of legal procedure 
which so disgrace our criminal courts, under which 
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crafty lawyers are permitted the use of all manner of 
ridiculous quibbles and technicalities for the sake of 
defeating the ends of justice. The fact that the Ameri- 
can bar is distinguished for its fertility in the inven- 
tion of these vicious expedients, by which trials are 
endlessly protracted, and the processes of the law are 
fatally entangled, and the minds of jurors are hope- 
lessly confused, is a fact not greatly to our credit, but 
it throws a flood of light on the figures we are studying. 
The Guiteau trial and the trial of the Star Route con- 
spirators in Washington furnish illustrious instances 
of the way in which criminal trials in this country 
are often managed. It is through the use of such 
methods that the best laws are nullified, and the 
magistrate, ceasing to be a terror to evil-doers, be- 
comes their laughing-stock. 

The small number of murderers hanged by the sher- 
iffs, and the greater number hanged by the mobs, 
should be evidence enough that the administration of 
our criminal courts in many quarters is fatally defect- 
ive, and needs reforming. The only classes of per- 
sons interested in maintaining the present state of 
things are the criminals and the criminal lawyers; 
and it is not for their exclusive benefit that society is 
Organized. The contrast between the swift, firm, and 
sure methods of English and Continental courts in 
dealing with great criminals, and the tardy, feeble,and 
abortive methods of our own, should sting our na- 
tional pride to some energetic measures of reform. 
The people must rouse themselves to demand a more 
vigorous enforcement of the laws, and they must see 
to it that judges and prosecuting attorneys are 
chosen who have the ability and the will to bring 
evil-doers to justice. The judges on the bench may 
well inquire whether the protection of the criminal has 
not assumed disproportionate importance in our crim- 
inal procedure. If, in our fear lest an innocent man 
may suffer, the law itself, which is the only protection 
of innocent men, becomes utterly paralyzed, then there 
is a call for a revision of our methods and our max- 
ims, and the infusion of a new spirit into our laws. 
Every judge who will brush aside the hair-splitting 
devices of the lawyers, and insist that criminal trials 
shall be conducted with rigor and directness of pur- 
pose, will deserve, and will be likely to win. the ap- 
proval of his fellow-citizens. 

When it shall become evident that the notorious 
and willful murderer generally receives a speedy and 
impartial trial and suffers the just penalty of his crime, 
the day of the lynchers will soon come to an end. 
This is not conjecture; the experience of many a fron- 
tier community illustrates our proposition. Out of a 
lax administration of criminal law a crop of vigilance 
committees and regulators has often sprung, spread- 
ing terror and anarchy on every hand, until the elec- 
tion of some stern judge or some courageous prose- 
cuting officer has restored to the law its rightful 
majesty and supremacy, and restrained the lawlessness 
of both criminals and lynchers. What has so often 
been done in different localities may well be under- 
taken with resolute purpose in all parts of the country 
where these evils now prevail. It is to be hoped that 
the record of the current year will show that the ma- 
jority of those who have died for crime have met their 
fate at the hands of the magistrate, rather than at the 
hands of the mob. 
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Worshiping by Proxy. 


IF there be any hope of reaching an agreement in 
the discussion of such vexed questions as those con- 
cerning the musical performances in our modern 
churches, it is evident there ought to be settled at once 
some point of departure or some point of approach. 
What purpose is expected to be served by singing as a 
stated exercise in the service of the house of God? 
The answer, which is ready on the instant, is that it is 
part of divine worship. But do we adhere to that in 
our further argument ? 

They tell a story hereabouts, for the first part of 
which I can, as usual with my illustrations on these 
themes, vouch as a fact; but I am not sure whether I 
rehearse the conversation that follows with exactness 
in choice of terms, though accurately enough, I 
presume, for all needs. A clergyman gave out his 
morning selection from the hymn-book, as was 
customary, for the congregation to sing. The organ- 
ist-leader peremptorily and perversely changed the 
music, and set the words to a tune of unfamiliar 
and highly artistic character, through which the will- 
ing quartette, with due sense of the fun, wound their 
intricate way on to the end. Then the minister calmly 
rose, and with proper dignity said: “We will now 
commence divine worship by singing the same hymn 
I gave before, and we will use the tune which is very 
appropriately set to it for our help.” And without even 
a moment’s pause he started the strain himself with 
his clear tenor voice, before the choir had recovered 
from their positive constegnation. As if by instinct, 
the people rose on their feet, showing that they com- 
prehended the posture of affairs, and unaccompanied 
joined in the song. 

When the services were over, the chorister de- 
scended from the gallery, and marched up the aisle 
to the pulpit platform, where the preacher was wait- 
ing. He was angry to the supreme verge of imperti- 
nence. “ What do you mean, sir? ” he asked. “If you 
will attend to your end of the church, I will attend to 
mine!” Quietly enough the clergyman replied: “You 
make me think of an old story my father used to tell 
when I was a child. A mate was frightened at the 
ship’s nearness to a rocky shore, and went aft to- 
inform the captain that he thought the course should 
be changed. ‘You attend to your end of the ship, 
and I will attend to mine,’ was the answer. The 
mate went back to his place, but in five minutes more 
the captain heard the rattle of a chain, and the splash 
of iron in the water. ‘What are you doing?’ he 
thundered ; and the mate said: ‘Only what you told 
me, sir. I have anchored my end of the vessel; you 
may do as you please with yours.’ And so,” con- 
tinued the undisturbed pastor, “I have anchored 
my end of the church, as you call it, in the worship of 
Almighty God, which is what we came here for. 
What do you propose to do with yours ?” 

It would astonish many quite belligerent disputants 
in ordinary congregations to observe how quietly a 


vessel of discussion rides, the moment the anchorage 
of a definition is attained. All this cant about “ good 
music” and “artistic execution” and “soprano solos” 
would be banished into thin air, if agreement were 
reached that the worship of God was the purpose 
to be served by the performances in the gallery. It is 
not unkind or ungracious to inform many of our mu- 
sical friends that the usual assemblies of religious 
people do not have any sympathy with artists in their 
rivalries for place or emolument. They come to the 
house of prayer for other reasons than to listen to 
trills of a voice or tremolos of an organ. They do not 
converse about the merits of the performers half so 
much as some suppose. For many years it has been 
deemed quite witty to fasten upon clergymen the 
brunt of a well-remembered couplet; but the facts 
point to another application. Bononcini was a fierce 
rival of Handel in the city of London. Dean Swift 
sided with the former, which of course made Handel 
angry, and he cut Dean Swift in the public street; and 
then Swift wrote his now- famous epigram : 


“Some say that Signor Bononcini, 
Compared to Handel, is a ninny; 
While others vow that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 

Strange such a difference should be 
*Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 


Very quickly also would this consideration settle 
the worrying differences about worshiping by proxy. 
One of our preachers has lately declared that he 
would as soon accept four people to write his love- 
letters for him as to do his singing for him in the 
horse of God. But suppose one should accept the four 
ready-writers, not being up in penmanship, or in good 
form, you know, and then discover afterward that his 
damsel adored was only being mocked by those who 
were competing for custom, and his affection was not in 
the epistles at all: what then? A bass singer, who knows 
the facts if they can be known, himself an artist of the 
highest character, told me frankly five years ago that 
the relations of quartette choirs to congregations were, 
in the majority of cases, purely mercenary. Sweet 
tones, and finished execution, and wonderful compass, 
all may be bought for money, no doubt, but can we buy 
worship from ungodly and mercenary peaple ? And if 
one proposes to worship by proxy, does he imagine God 
is ignorant of the difference between zsthetics and 
devotion? A friend of mine, perfectly trustworthy as 
to facts, told me that while he was in one of the 
churches of New York City the book lay in the rack 
before him, and he took it up mechanically, as he was 
wont at home. Finding the hymn, and noticing that 
the music was familiar, he began to sing quietly 
with the voices he heard, when suddenly the sexton 
tapped him on the shoulder, and deftly whispered, 
“ It is expected that the singing in this congregation 
will be performed by the choir.” 

It might be to edification sometimes to look up the 
proxies when off duty during the sermon or prayers. 
A few years ago we had a soprano who used to spend 
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the spare time in the lecture-room, where her husband 
kept his tobacco for a smoke. Once a German among 
the bass went regularly off for lager for months, to our 
discredit, for he always kept looking at the clock so 
as to get back before the doxology, and the topers 
knew he was doing a job of “ worship” over at the 
church for us. Close by us, in a neighboring congre- 
gation, the choir used to have lemons or lemonade be- 
hind the curtains, in the intervals of worship. Once the 
bass, handing a slice to the alto, overset the pitcher 
upon the floor, and the desecration became known to 
the rector by an awkward trickling down of wetness 
on his surplice. Is it harsh for me to go on with these 
stories? Believe me, I have preferred to keep within 
the limits of what might be considered playful, rather 
than tragic ; most of us could speak more to the point 
in sterner facts, if we were not ashamed of our arraign- 
ment. For all this goes to show that in many in- 
stances, our music committees are to blame as well 
as the hired creatures under them. 

The principle which vitiates all this form of service 
is found in the acceptance of mere tones of one’s voice 
as church music, and of swift and delicate execution 
of syllables as intelligent psalmody. This betrays our 
committees into indiscretion; they listen only to 
sounds, and care less for characters, for behaviors, and 
for devotion, than they do for flats, sharps, and un- 
naturals. So some churches are betrayed into most 
embarrassing complications by the headlong enthusi- 
asm of a few musical men who never professed to 
have much worship to let out into the hands of the 
proxies whom they engage prematurely. 

There was once a congregation in Albany whose 
pastor felt himself obliged to clear the gallery of a 
choir which was turning his Sabbath services into a 
young people’s visiting resort. Just so a church in 
New York, whose committee hired a choir for twenty 
thousand dollars a year. Eight singers gave an enter- 
tainment in the sanctuary for six months, which was 
the talk of the town as the wonder of excellence. The 
chief soprano received four thousand dollars; one of 
the bassos traveled from Boston every week. But the 
religious authorities were constrained to interfere in 
the middle of the engagement: they dismissed the 
whole train during the summer vacation. They paid 
the remaining ten thousand dollars without a grimace 
rather than worship by proxy in such a concert-room 
style clear on to the end of the year. 

In this subordination of sense to sound, this grading 
of musical effects above intelligent worship, is found 
the reason why choirs claim the liberty of reconstruct- 
ing hymns for their own convenience. A chorister 
once told me without any hesitation, as if it had been a 
matter of perfectly accepted principle between his 
profession and the public: “ We always shorten or 
lengthen the number of stanzas according to the ne- 
cessities of the music. How could we do otherwise? 
If the tune is double, we can sing but four verses.” 
But when I inquired how such frightful cases as three 
stanzas could be managed, he answered, as if he took 
me in dead earnest, and deemed me rather sympa- 
thetic on the whole: “Oh, repeat the last one ; that is 
easy enough! Indeed, we always give them four verses; 
that is all they need.” I once called the attention of 
another leader to the fact that the hymn I gave out 
was not the same in the sheet-music he had been 
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singing from as it was in the hymn-book which the 
people had before them in their hands. He was not 
surprised, but rather pleased, I conjectured, at the 
chance I gave him to say that the words were always 
softer in properly prepared music, for “a true artist 
liked them liquid and flowing” ; and he added gently 
that he wished all the hymns were in Italian or Latin. 

That is to say, the purpose of singing in church is 
simply ignored ; we drag our anchor the moment we 
begin to discuss. But common law speaks of “ congre- 
gations for public worship” in the provisions of the 
statutes; and presidents’ proclamations are addressed 
to the “assemblies for the worship of God.” What do 
we come together for, unless it is for the purpose of 
worship? And is all this artistic parade of style the 
worship of God ? 

Now, I am exceedingly anxious, in bringing these 
“ open letters ” to a close, to show the friends to whom 
I am writing them how amiable I am in the discus- 
sion. I cannot deny that I have had serious thoughts 
all along in my mind. But I desire to leave off in good 
humor; and I think I see the way out, if I may be 
allowed to mention one particular more. 

It is this, likewise, which introduces so many Ger- 
mans and Italians into our organ-lofts. These people 
are declared to be the natural singers of the world, 
and so are engaged as musical performers. It is not 
rare that members of the opera troupes and attachés 
of the minstrel companies are put into our churches 
to order the worship of God’s pious people. It is 
enough to speak at present about the effect of their 
poor knowledge of intelligible English pronunciation. 
Once a choir-leader asked me as a favor if I would 
criticise the singing at his rehearsal. I willingly con- 
sented, and gave my whole patient attention to the two 
anthems which the choir practiced. I was obliged in 
candor to tell him that, though I was somewhat well 
acquainted with ordinary canticles, and might per- 
haps be permitted to say I could recognize a song of 
the Psalter if I could get a little started in on it, I had 
not been able to guess or surmise what these two 
“ opening pieces” were about; I had no clew what- 
soever. Not one in a score of our trained singers can 
be understood through a verse in the hymns which 
are travestied just to get sounds to suit taste. And, 
generally speaking, I think it will be found that pro- 
fessional “ artists” pride themselves upon the success 
achieved when their consonants are not suffered to be 
heard. 

Here comes in another incident in my observation ; 
I would rather not name the church in which it oc- 
curred. Glorious Easter was at hand and great prep- 
arations were made in the rural parish for its celebra- 
tion; boughs were twined in the arches of the build- 
ing; flowers swung in wreaths overhead and shone in 
beautiful baskets among the aisles; children had 
been rehearsing carols. All the town came in 
on that notable morning. It was a scene never to 
be forgotten. The minister was radiant; his eyes 
beamed with delight. But a thought struck him: 
this audience, so happy, so generous, so enthusiastic, 
— would they not hear him a moment for a stroke of 
business ? After the invocation and the first song, he 
surprised them with a proposition to bring “ Easter 
offerings ’’ now at once to God’s altar, and lift the dear 
old church out of debt: oh, then there would be a 
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resurrection! The congregation would come up from 
under its great stone into a new life, if they would roll 
it away! Then the plates went their course, and hearts 
were touched, and purses were emptied, and the heaps 
of money lay before the moistened eyes of the relieved 
pastor as he tremulously thanked a good God for his 
people’s fidelity in response. “The money is here, I 
am sure it is,” he exclaimed. “If there be a little in 
arrears, it can be made up in a day, and now we are 
ready heartily to go on with the worship of our risen 
Lord.” So the fixed programme proceeded. A little 
German had been procured from the metropolis for an 
annex to the tenor; his solo came in at this exact 
crisis of grateful emotior. ; he rendered it with a fresh 
aplomb, though the consonants were awkward: “ An’ 
de det sall be raised — de def sall be raised — an’ de 
det—an’ de det—sall be raised —sall be raised—in de 
twinkling of an ay-ee! ” 

Now it is quite safe to say that after the congre- 
gation went home, the theme of the day was dissipated, 
and the two events uppermost in everybody’s mind 
were the surprise which the eager minister had sprung 
upon the people, and the ridiculous appropriateness 
of the declamatory solo which followed it. On general 
principles, we have no objection to the collection of 
money to discharge religious obligation, even in divine 
service; but it does seem a pity that a humorous 
episode should be the chief reminiscence of such a 


solemn occasion. 
Charles S. Robinson. 


“Music in America.” 


SOME two or three years ago, a much-respected 
musician, whom I had seen very rarely during an ac- 


quaintance which dated from my boyhood, came to 
me with the proposal that I should write a history of 
music in America. He urged this upon me, and kindly 


offered me all the help that he could give. My reply 
was that, although I should probably write something 
in regard to the art in which I had been so much in- 
terested, and with the professors of which I had been 
more or less acquainted all my life, | could not under- 
take a history of music in America; and for these 
reasons: First, that I was already committed to the 
assertion that there is no such thing as American 
music, nor, indeed, such a thing as English music 
since the days of Henry Purcell*; and second and 
last, that there were no efforts in musical composition 
and no public performances here worthy of historical 
record or critical examination until the beginning of 
this century; since which time what has been done 
here publicly is mere repetition of what had been done 
before in Europe, the performers as well as the music 
being in both cases European. The subject must neces- 
sarily prove somewhat like that of the snakes in Ireland. 
To write a history of music — of that which is worthy 
to be called music—in America would be mostly to 
record the performance here, from time to time, and 
here or there, giving dates and places, of music writ- 
ten in Europe by artists born and bred in Europe,—a 
sort of literary work for which I had little liking. To 
this the rejoinder was that the thing would surely be 
done, and that I ought to do it, because, in the first 


* See “‘ National Hymns,” 1861 ; Part II. 
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place (as my visitor insisted), I was the only man of 
letters who was a musician and who had the requisite 
knowledge of the facts and of the country; and next, 
because another man who was quite incompetent to 
the task was about to undertake it, and would do so 
unless some one “ headed him off.” This office I was 
obliged to decline undertaking: partly for the con 
siderations I have already mentioned; and partly 
because the office was not to my taste. However, | 
promised my earnest and urgent friend that I would 
as soon as possible do something of the sort that he 
desired ; and thereupon we parted. 

A few weeks after this unexpected interview, | 
received from the conductors of THE CENTURY an 
equally unexpected proposal to write a History of the 
Opera in New York. They were entirely ignorant of 
the suggestion which had already been made to me, 
and, indeed, knew not of the existence of the maker, 
The result was the series of articles on this subject 
which appeared in THE CENTURY in March, April, 
May, and June, 1882. I was able to prepare them so 
quickly, because I had most of the requisite material 
at command, either in contemporary records which 
had in one way or another come into my possession, 
or in the recollections of friends of an elder genera- 
tion, or in the memory of my own personal experience. 
No inaccuracy or omission of moment has been 
pointed out in these articles; and the conductors of 
THE CENTURY and the writer personally have re- 
ceived from long-retired artists and from competent 
critics, public and private, in Europe as well as in 
America, testimony, tinged with surprise, to their 
remarkable accuracy,— surprise for which there was 
really little occasion; for the writer simply related 
what he knew upon the best evidence. 

A day or two ago I bought Professor Frédéric 
Louis Ritter’s “ Music in England” and “ Music in 
America,” recently published, but announced some 
months ago. Passing quickly over his long discussions, 
in the latter volume, of New England psalm-singing 
and of psalm-book makers and country singing-school 
teachers, which seemed to me about as much in place 
in the history of musical art as a critical discussion of 
the whooping of Indians would be, or as a descrip- 
tion of the battles of kites and crows in a history of the 
art of war (not because their labors were simple and 
unpretentious, but because they were the development 
of no germ, and themselves produced no fruit, except 
some chorus material), I reached the pages where true 
music begins to receive the writer’s attention. Dipping 
into his book, back and forth, I found here and there 
inaccuracy, erroneous statement, and evidence both of 
ignorance and of insufficient and perfunctorily ac- 
quired information; and some of this it was my pur- 
pose to correct, not publicly, but, as I have done 
before in such cases, by letter to the writer, that he 
himself might set himself right. Soon, however, I 
came upon a misstatement of such a character that it 
changed at once my point of view and my purpose. 
I read it with mingled wonder and resentment,— 
wonder and resentment which were enhanced by the 
fact that, even if it had not been a misstatement, an 
elaborate and carefully made misstatement, it was en- 
tirely superfluous, supererogatory, of not the slightest 
importance or interest to any intelligent reader of 
Professor Ritter’s book, and having for its only pos- 
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sible purpose the impeachment of my correctness, and 
more, of my good faith. 

Professor Ritter, in his record of the first appear- 
ance of Malibran in New York, presents his readers a 
jong contemporary criticism or report of that perform- 
ance, and to this he appends the following note: 


“The above criticism is copied from Ireland. Mr. R. Grant 
White, in his article, ‘Opera in New York,” in Tue 
Century MaGazine for March, 1882, gives the same criticism, 
although somewhat altered and mixed with other matter, saying 
‘it is from the “‘ Evening Post" of the 30th November, 1825.” Ire- 
land did not say from what paper he copied the article. I have 
looked carefully through the files of the ‘ Evening Post,’ and have 
not been able to find it there.” 


The assertion concerning me in the second sentence 
of this passage is absolutely untrue ; untrue in every 
particular; without the semblance of foundation in 
truth. It is not true that I gave the same criticism 
which Professor Ritter gives; it is not true that I said 
that éhat criticism is from the “ Evening Post” of the 
30th November, 1825, or of any other date; above 
all, it is not true that I garbled what I did give by 
altering it and mixing it with other matter. Finally 
and moreover, all the criticisms in question are from 
the “ Evening Post.” 

I cannot, of course, produce here the criticisms which 
I cite and that cited by Professor Ritter; but they 
may be easily collated by those who desire to do so. 
The former are on p. 693 of THE CENTURY for 
March, 1882; the latter on p. 187 of Professor Rit- 
ter’s book. The truth of the case will be difficult of 
belief to those who do not make the collation ; as, 
indeed, it was somewhat perplexing to me until I had 
compared the two pages. It is this: After the first 
six lines and a half of the long article given by Pro- 
fessor Ritter, there is, in the two short paragraphs 
which I give, not one sentence, not one phrase, which 
appears in the former ; and, although he asserts they 
are the same (after comparison, for he pronounces 
mine altered and mixed with other matter), there is 
not one sentence, not one phrase, in either which has 
even a likeness to a sentence or a phrase in the other. 
The two criticisms quoted by me and that quoted by 
Professor Ritter are wholly different, and are aessly 
from three different sources. The historian <«f Music 
in America (who goes to Ireland for his facts, and 
therefore not strangely finds blunders) is plainly igno- 
rant of their origin. I will tell it to him. 

The first passage quoted by me, beginning, “ An 
assemblage of ladies so fashionable,” etc., is from the 
“Evening Post” of the 30th November, 1825, second 
page, fifth and sixth columns. The next, beginning. 
“ But how, or in what terms,” etc., is from the sa:ae 
journal of the 20th December, 1825, second page, 
third and fourth columns, and is copied by the editor, 
as I mention, from another publication, the “ New York 
Review.” On the other hand, the criticism which Pro- 
fessor Ritter quotes from Ireland, and which he says 
I garbled, was taken (that is, the most of it) from 
the “ Evening Post” of the 6th December, 1825, where 
the historian of Music in America may find it on the 
second page, last two columns. I was well acquainted 
with it, but the other articles in the“ Post” served my 
purpose better. The two (after the six and a half lines 
already excepted) are about as like each other as the 
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first chapter of Genesis and the first chapter of John. 
They bring to mind Fluellen’s famous river in Mace- 
don and river in Wye—of which it was true that 
there was “salmons in both,” as it is of these articles 
that there is a Malibran in both ; which, it seems, was 
enough for the Fluellen of musical history. 

One cause of all this confusion and misstatement 
on the part of Professor Ritter is that, while my quo- 
tations are in every sentence and every phrase copied 
exactly, word for word and letter for letter, from the 
“ Evening Post,” the so-called article which he presents 
is made up from two articles in that paper; the first 
six lines and a half being from the article of Novem- 
ber 30th, 1825, already specified, and the rest, making 
nearly a full page of his book, from another article in 
the same journal of December 6th. These are welded 
together as if they were one article, although they are 
plainly by different writers. Moreover — must it be 
said !—the greater part of our censor’s quotation is 
much garbled not only by omission, but by alteration 
and insertion of words and phrases. Of this, see the 
following evidence : 


From the “ article” in Ritter’ s 
“* Music in America.” 


From the “ Evening Post,” 
November jzoth, 1825. 


Thedaughter,Si 
cia, seems to us as 


The [} signorina [ }] seems to 
us as being a new creation, etc. 


orina Ger- 
g anew 


From the “ Evening Post,” 
December bth, 1825. 


The best compliment that The best compliment that can 


could be paid to the merit of the 
ton that w was the unbroken atten- 
t was yielded during the 


ce. 


In one respect the exhibition 
Sar ex all that we ever 
witnessed in any of our theaters 
—the whole troupe were [ ] 
equally excellent. 

es ina 


Signor Garcia ind 

florid style of singing ; but with 
his fine voice, fine taste, admi- 
rable ear, and brilliancy of exe- 
cution, we could not be other- 
wise than delighted, nor wished 
to curtail this exuberance, y it 
deserves such a 

We will not particularize fo 
all was so admirable, but can- 
not, 7f we would, avoid express- 


be paid to the merit of the com- 
pany was the unbroken atten- 
tion that was yielded during the 
entire performance. 


In one respect the exhibition 
{ ] excelled all that we ever 
witnessed in any of our theaters 
— the whole troupe were a/most 
equally excellent. 


Signor Garcia indulges in a 
florid style of singing ; but with 
his fine voice, fine taste, admi- 
rable ear, and brilliancy of exe- 
cution, we could not be other- 
wise than delighted, [ ]. We[ ) 
cannot [ ] avoid expressing our 
wonder and delight, etc. 


ing our wonder and delight, etc. 


Hew shall we speak in suit- 
ierms of the enchanting 
i ee Garcia? Her voice, 
A is the first requisite in a 
singe’, is what is d g 
in ‘a> Italian a fine contralto, 
--that is, one with a 
and bottom to it, but in which 
its principal excellence lies in 
the middle tones; and her 
science and skill in its manage- 
Mein, etc. 


(] Signorina Garcia's voice {) 
is what is denominated in t 
Italian a fine contra-alto [{ | ; 
and her science and skill in its 
» etc. 





The facts of the case, therefore, are that, while the 
writer of the article in THe CENTURY on Opera in 
New York, going to the original authority, set forth 
the criticism of the day, as represented in the “ Even- 
ing Post” (eminent then, as now, in all the depart- 
ments of higher culture), verdatim et lileratim, it was 
the historian of Music in America who, quoting at 
second hand, gave a hodge-podge made up of an 
article “ somewhat altered ” and alse “ mixed up with 
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other matter” from another article. His assertion 
that he “looked carefully through the files of the 
‘Evening Post’” without being “able to find it 
there’’ does not raise our estimation of the value of 
his testimony, whether we take “it” as referring to 
his article or to my two paragraphs ; for all are very 
prominent in the pages of the journal in question, 
within a few days of each other, in the places to which 
I have referred. 

My musico-critical censor is, however, not content 
with this exhibition of sagacity and accuracy. He can- 
not resist the temptation to turn the light of his dark 
lantern upon another grievous error of mine—my re- 
mark that in 1825 there was but one theater in New 
York. He finds that Ireland and Wemyss (com- 
pilers to whom properly informed persons do not look 
for instruction, much less for correction) both say 
that the Chatham Garden Theater was built in 1824 
and occupied by theatrical troupes; and as in 1831 a 
French opera company gave representations there, 
“consequently there must have been two theaters in 
New York in 1825.” Truly a grievous error! But, 
indeed, I would rather have made it a dozen times 
over than have been guilty of such a petty piece of 
fault-finding. Of what appreciable consequence or 
interest is it in the history of Music in America, 
whether New York had two theaters or one in 1825, 
or what is said on such a point in a magazine article ? 
But, again, our historian is all abroad. I cannot go 
into full explanation in this brief and hurried commu- 
nication; but my readers may find that Professor 
Ritter was in a fog (or something worse), by simply 
turning the leaf of the article in question and finding 


on p. 694 this paragraph : 


“ Nor did New Yorkers at this time (1825) fail to offer encour- 
agement to other musical artists, or to enjoy other operatic music 
and Italian singing. Signora Bartolini, an artist of fair European 
repute, was engaged at the Chatham Garden Theater,—a place 
in Chatham street, not far from the City Hall, and something like 
Niblo’s Garden of after years,—where she sang operatic airs 
between the two or three plays which at that time almost always 
made up an evening's theatrical entertainment.” 

Tue Century, March, 1882, p. 694. 


And if the historian will consult the list of public 
buildings, churches, etc., in the New York Directory 
for 1825, he will find only one theater mentioned, 
and simply as the “theatre.” It is not until 1827 
that it becomes necessary to give it the name Park 
Theater, to distinguish it from any other like place of 
amusement. On one momentous point I confess, with 
becoming humiliation, the historian has detected me in 
error — that of saying that the English version of “ Der 
Freyschiitz”” was performed at the Park Theater in 
1823 instead of 1825. My error was due to the very 
easyand very common mistake of a § for the 3 of my au- 
thority ; and I thus grievously gave “ Der Freyschiitz ” 
eighteen months’ instead of six months’ precedence 
of Italian opera in New York. But in the opera 
articles in THE CENTURY I distinctly announced that 
I did not profess or even desire particular accuracy in 
dates, and often I did not give them at all,—“ before” 
or “after ’’ such or such a musical event being suffi- 
cient for my purpose, which was not that of a 
musical annalist. Professor Ritter, however, as be- 
comes the dignity of a historian, is very strong, as 
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we have seen, on this point, and very captious upon 
it as to others. But, alas, alas! 


“The best laid schemes 0° mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley” ; 


and our historian is wrong upon the very point on which 
he holds me up for correction. “ Der Freyschiitz ” 
was produced not on “ March 3d, 1825,” as he says, 
but on March 2d: see the New York newspapers 
of that time. 

Nor is other more important evidence lacking that 
Professor Ritter should be the last person to point out 
errors that may be the result of misprints or of moment- 
ary inadvertence, as even my hasty examination of his 
book discovered before I found myself called up for 
discipline. He tells us, for example, that Theodore 
Eisfeld “was born in 1616 in Wolfenbiittel.” That 
good man and good musician must, therefore, have 
attained the ripe age of two hundred and sixty-six 
years before he departed to his place in the heavenly 
choir. And (on p. 288) we are told of a tenor at 
Palmo’s named “ Ambogini.” No such tenor was ever 
heard in this country. Perhaps Professor Ritter con- 
fused the name of that admirable tenor Antognini 
with that of the buffo Ambrogetti, and so “made 
a mess of it”; or perhaps his copy was not clear 
and his proof not carefully corrected. He tells us, 
too (p. 232), of the musical doings of a Mr. 
“ Kirchhoefer,” and with clear intention, for the name 
is thus repeated (p. 274). Now, no such person is 
known in our musical annals. Mr. Kieckhoefer, a 
foreign amateur once resident in New York, is the 
person whom he is groping for. Some of the music 
used on the occasions to which he refers (p. 232) is 
in my possession. We find, too, the somewhat aston- 
ishing assertion that a concert of the Musical Fund 
Society (regarded by him as important) was given “at 
the City Hall, May 1oth, 1830.”" The City Hall has, 
indeed, been the scene of various performances not 
quite so harmonious as the one in question, but it was 
hardly ever put to that use. The concert was given, 
he may be sure, at the City Hotel, in the lower part 
of Broadway, which had a large assembly-room, that 
was frequently at that time used for public musical 
performances. These are characteristic examples of 
the accuracy of Prof. Ritter’s book. There are more 
of the same sort. I hope he will be becomingly self- 
abased and repentant. As for me, I say plainly that 
under other circumstances I should be ashamed to 
point out publicly such slips upon unessential points 
in his work or that of any other man. To do so has 
always seemed to me the most contemptible business 
in which a critic can be engaged. 

It is not the fault of a foreigner like Professor 
Ritter that he knows nothing of the society of New 
York and “ America” at the times of which he writes, 
and that he has, as we shall soon see, a very confused 
notion even of our public musical performances. But 
his ignorance leads him into some very queer mis- 
takes. For example, he gives (p. 186) Mr. Lynch as 
the “manager ” of the Garcia company at the Park 
Theater in 1825. Shade of Brummel, the elegant 
Dominick Lynch! Professor Ritter’s Mr. Lynch was 
a prominent leader of the gayest set of New York 
fashionable society at that time; a distinguished 
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musical connoisseur and amateur, a great promoter 
and patron of the opera, and doubtless an adviser of 
Garcia, but hardly his “manager.” He lived then 
in Greenwich street, directly upon the Battery — the 
most desirable site in the then most fashionable 
quarter of the town. He was one of the directors 
of the old Philharmonic Society, whose officers were : 

Wright Post, president; Augustus Brevoort, Dominick 
Lynch, Daniel Oakey, Fanning C. Tucker,” Henry 
Carey, Robert Ray, Ab’m Schermerhorn, Robert 
Emmett, James I. Jones, H. F. Rogers, B. W. 

Rogers, I. Delafield, directors. All these gentlemen 
were then prominent in society; all were connois- 
seurs, and some of them amateurs of music. But in 
this respect, as in others, Mr. Lynch was the most 
distinguished. Of him, of course, I never saw any- 
thing more than his portrait; but his daughter and 
his niece, one of whom became Mrs. Nicholas 
Luqueer, of Long Island, and the other, Mrs. Julius 
Pringle, of South Carolina, were as matrons my 
gracious friends in my days of hobbledehoydom. The 
latter distinguished herself in connection with our 
subject by a strange freak. She appeared in her 
father’s box at the opera ( Rivafanoli’s, I believe) with 
the most extraordinary bracelet ever worn by woman, 
at least in this country—a small living green snake, 
which she kept as a pet, and which was seen not only 
winding itself around her beautiful arm, but (fashion- 
able women went to the opera then always in full 
evening dress) over her shoulders and around her 
neck. This snake was her constant companion, even 
in bed. It was venomous, but had been deprived of 
its poison-glands ; and she was told by the person of 
whom it was bought that if it were allowed to eat 


milk these glands would be reproduced. One morn- 
ing, as she was dawdling over breakfast in bed, she 
looked up from a book that she was reading, and saw 
her pet with its head plunged into the milk-jug. It 


was killed immediately. A strange story this ; but my 
authority for it is the lady’s sister and my own uncle, 
a frequenter of the opera and familiar with New York 
society at that time.t 

Let us now consider, as briefly as the subject will 
admit, a few of the examples which my hasty examina- 
tion of “ Music in America” has thus far discovered 
of the author’s knowledge of his subject. The lack 
of a taste for good music in America is insisted upon 
strongly, again and again (see pp. 189-194, 214, 215, 
etc.), and an especial point is made in this respect in 
regard to chamber music, which is regarded by the 
writer (correctly, it need hardly be said) as an eminent 
form of the highest style of music. Professor Ritter 
is very particular upon this point ; he refers us back and 
forth to his assertions and opinions in regard to it; and 
we may justly assume this part of his book as a test of 
the value of the whole. He tells us (p. 232) that the 
playing of pianoforte trios in private by two profes- 
sional musicians and an amateur, in 1838, was the 
“beginning of the cultivation of chamber music in 
New York.”” Then, under the special head “ Chamber 
Music” (p. 274), he indicates the first feeble begin- 


* Major Tucker was also president of the St. Cecilia 
which is referred to on page 952, and leader of the _ fine 
choir of St. Anne’s Church, Brooklyn. 

t Mr. Chandler White, of the Narrows, L. I. who was the first 
vice-president of the Atlantic Telegraph Company. 
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nings of a taste for this music in the following pass- 
age: 


“ Thus, about 1848, a Mr. Pirsson, who lived in Leonard street, 
had regular quartette playing at his house. He was then almost 
the only amateur in New York who appreciated chamber music. 

In 1849 Saroni's “‘ Musical Times” arranged four con- 
certs of classical music, to be given by subscription. 
These concerts appear to have been tolerably well patronized. 
They, at any rate, proved that there was a small public that 
began to take delight in that style of music.” 


There is more of such assertion and remark which 
need not be specified. Surely, thorough ignorance 
was never more elaborately set forth. ‘Che Mr. Pirs- 
son here set up as an “ amateur,” whose tastes were in- 
dicative of the musical cultivation of the New Yorkers, 
was a humble English professional musician, a John 
Bull of the bulliest sort, and a very second-rate 
double-bass player. His position our historian might 
have easily discovered by examining any one of the 
early programmes of the Philharmonic Society, on 
which, in the list of performers, we find: “ Double 
basses — Jacobi, Loder, Pirsson, Rosier.’”” The idea 
of old “Jim” Pirsson being set up as a salient type 
of the most cultivated “American” amateurs of 
thirty-five years ago will be sufficiently amusing to 
those who know anything of our musical annals. He 
was not only a British professional musician, but one 
of a family of professional musicians. Father and 
sons played in the orchestra (!) of the Albany The- 
ater; one of his brothers taught the pianoforte; 
another was a pianoforte maker in a humble way. 
And this is our historian’s acquaintance with the culti- 
vated amateurs of New York society and their tastes. 

The performances to which he refers were wholly 
without significance, the players being all foreigners 
and professional musicians. I could give their names : 
Timm, Boucher, and Loder were among them. These 
Germans, Frenchmen, etc., might just as well have 
played their trios and quartettes in a private room in 
one of their own native towns. But it és significant 
and important in connection with Professor Ritter’s 
subject that eight years before this time —in 1840— 
there was in New York a chamber music club of 
“ American” amateurs, who met weekly throughout 
the year (excepting July and August),and who played 
only Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 
Of this I have written evidence. Their meetings con- 
tinued regularly for many years. 

Of public performances of classical chamber music 
he shows a like ignorance. He gives an elaborate 
“notice” of that enthusiastic and enterprising musi- 
cian, Mr. U. C. Hill, with a “ record of his labors ” ; * 
and yet he can set forth the Saroni quartette concerts 
as our first public classical chamber music, and say 
that they were a sign that there was in 1849 a small 
public that began to take delight in that style of 
music! Now the fact is, that six years before this 
date, and five years before that wonderful New York 
amateur, “a Mr. Pirsson,” had quartette playing at 
his house, the best classical chamber music ever writ- 
ten had been publicly and successfully performed in 


* Mr. Hill was so ee a factor in the public musical enter- 
tainments of New York cars ago that a musical amateur 
(1 believe he was the mo + ve Bosio her sobriquet of 
Madame Beaux Yeux), being asked who was the conductor at 
a certain concert, answered, ‘ Well, if you go into almost any 
concert-room and look for the conductor, you see Hill.” 
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New York. In 1843, a series of “ quartette soirées” 
was given at the Apollo Rooms. The performers were : 
U. C. Hill (violin), Apelles (violin and clarinet), 
Lehmann (violin), Derwort (viola), and Hegelund 
(violoncello). The soirées were given on the 4th and 
15th of March and the Ist and 15th of April of that 
year. The programmes are before me, and what their 
character was may be gathered from the first and the 
last, which I quote. First soirée: Quartette No. 1, 
op. 18, Beethoven; quintette (clarinet and strings), 
op. 34, Von Weber; quartette No. 2, op. 59, Spohr ; 
quintette, op. 4, Beethoven. Fourth soirée: Double 
quartette, op. 65, Spohr; septette, Beethoven. When 
the fact that these soirées were well attended and suc- 
cessful is considered, and that a: least one chamber 
music club of “American” amateurs had been estab- 
lished in New York three years previously, it will 
probably be thought somewhat inconsistent with the 
assertions that “‘a Mr. Pirsson” was almost the only 
“amateur” in New York who had a taste for classical 
chamber music, and that the first concerts of such 
music were given in 1849, and showed that there was 
a small public which then began to take delight in 
that style of music. 

Whether there were chamber music concerts before 
Hill’s in 1843, I do not know. No evidence of it is in 
my hands. But I do know, upon very trustworthy 
testimony, that the assumption that the playing of 
pianoforte trios by two professional musicians and an 
amateur, all foreigners, in 1838, was the beginning of 
the cultivation of chamber music in New York, is 
laughably inconsistent with the facts. Long before 
that time, and then, there were performances of cham- 
ber music in private by amateurs. Some of the per- 
formers I knew personally in my youth and their old 
or middle age. I could name more whom I did not 
know. There are now in the country pianofortes and 
violins and ’cellos which were used in such private 
concerts three-quarters of a century ago. I have 
had them under my hands, and have seen the old 
music books that were used. I have some of them 
myself; among them, a set of Boccherini’s quintettes, 
with two violoncellos, which were used here by native 
amateurs three quarters of a century ago, and which 
show evidence of their use. One friend of mine has a 
’cello which has been in his family more than a 
hundred years, and during most of that time has been 
used in the performance of classical chamber music. 
Our author is lamentably ignorant of the musical 
taste and experience of the people whose musical 
history he has assumed to write. 

And even as to public performances, and of another 
sort, what shall we say of a historian of Music in 
America who asserts, positively and withovt qualifica- 
tion, that in 1848 “ Mr. Timm also brought Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater out for the first time in America,” when 
it was performed by eminent vocalists no less than six 
years before, on the 2d October, 1842, within a few 
months of its completion and first performance at Paris! 
The programme is in my possession and is before me. 
The solo parts were sung by Mrs. Seguin, Madame 
Spohr-Zahn, Mrs. Morley, Signor Antognini, and Mr. 
E. Seguin. The conductor of the orchestra was Mr. 
Pearson. Our author seems to be in like ignorance 
as to the first performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony in this country. In like manner, he is in the dark, 


or at least leaves his readers there, as to the old St. 
Cecilia Society, although it was the first to perform or. 
chestral music in this country (its elegant certificate of 
membership, showing St. Cecilia surrounded by angels, 
which was engraved in New York in 1791, is interest. 
ing), and also as to the Arion Club of Brooklyn, and the 
Church Music Society, all of them much more impor- 
tant as signs of the condition of music in America than 
a great number of the professional companies or asso- 
ciations on which he wastes many words, and the last 
of which had for its conductors, first that able musician 
Dr. Pech, and last the gifted Charles Horseley, the 
hero of “Counterparts,” neither of whom is men- 
tioned in Professor Ritter’s pages. This association, 
the performing members of which were amateurs from 
the more cultivated circles of New York society, 
among its notable achievements coped creditably with 
that musical crux, Beethoven’s Mass in D minor, 
rarely heard even in Europe. And in his special 
chapter on “ Musical Theory, Musical Grammars, 
Dictionaries, etc.,” ** between 1771 and 1815,” he seems 
unaware of the existence of Pilkington’s “ Musical Dic- 
tionary,” published at Boston in 1812; a manual so thor- 
ough and so sound that (although it has no biographies 
or histories of inventions) it is all-sufficient for gen- 
eral purposes at the present day. It is not a reprint, 
nor composed of selections, but is an original work, 
wrought out of the general mass of musical literature, 
supplemented by the author’s own knowledge. Its 
author was, or soon afterward became, one of New 
York’s many resident professors of music. 

In like manner, writing in this third period, of the 
time between 1815 and 1825, he says (p. 142): “In 
order to give my readers an idea of the style of music 
cultivated by the American amateur at this epoch, | 
will copy the titles of some of the pieces then adver- 
tised by music-sellers ” ; whereupon we are furnished 
with the general announcement of a Boston music- 
seller, who (wonderful tradesman!) calls his stock 
“fashionable,” that he has overtures, battles, songs, 
glees, catches, little ballads, waltzes, dances, Mozart's 
songs, etc.; and we are told that “the dance-pieces 
and the ballads sold best.”” How does our historian 
know which sold best ? What possible authority can 
he have for this positive historical assertion ? How- 
ever, he is probably right. It is true that music-sellers 
in Boston and in New York did at that time sel] and 
advertise glees, catches, dance-pieces, and ballads. But 
so at the same time did the music-sellers in London. 
It may be assumed that they sold better (z. ¢. in greater 
numbers) in New York and Boston than at that time 
sonatas and Mozart’s songs did; for so they did in 
London; and so they do in Boston, New York, and 
London to this day. That a historian of music should 
gravely utter such a platitude as a criticism of social and 
musical culture! Why, so far is this advertisement and 
others like it (which might be found by the score now- 
adays in London and New York) from giving an idea 
of the style of music cultivated by the American ama- 
teur (worthy the name) of the period in question, that 
it is exactly the sort of announcement in which that 
typical person took no interest. Many years before 
the coming of Malibran (in 1825) American amateurs 
had collections not only of pianoforte sonatas and 
other chamber music, but of all the celebrated operas 
in (so-called) pianoforte score. My first boyish ac- 
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quaintance with Cimarosa’s beautiful “ Matrimonio 
Segreto,” with “Don Giovanni,” and with Rossini’s 
operas was made through a collection of this kind, 
formed early in the century, and showing, when I 
first saw the books, evidence of long use. And in the 
decade in question (1815-1825) Messrs. Dubois and 
Stodardt, 126 Broadway, then the fashionable music- 
sellers of New York, advertise that they have received 
among other music Mozart’s and Rossini’s operas. 
One advertisement before me mentions “‘* Mosé in 
Egitto,’ ‘ La Donna del Lago,’ ‘ La Cenerentola,’ and 
‘Ricciardo e Zoraide.’” This is done without any 
fuss, but as a mere matter in the ordinary course 
of business; and these then-fresh works (as well as 
the Stabat Mater seventeen years later) came here 
promptly, it would seem, in those slow-going, slow-sail- 
ing times. It would have been well for a historian 
to know all this before he undertook to give an idea 
of the style of music cultivated by American amateurs 
at this epoch, and to do this by copying advertisements 
of dance-pieces and ballads. 

Desultory as these remarks upon “ Music in Amer- 
ica” have necessarily been, they point in the latter 
part of my letter to one conspicuous deficiency in 
that book —an entire lack of knowledge of our society, 
and of the condition and the influence of cultivated 
American amateurs. The author, it would seem, has 
been dependent, in regard to New York at least, al- 
most entirely (and how could it be otherwise?) upon 
what he could (or could not) find in newspapers, and 
upon the personal communications of foreign profes- 
sional musicians, most of them Germans of late im- 
portation. Now all this has its place, although sub- 
ordinate, and its value; but it does not tell of the 
condition of musical culture among cultivated Ameri- 
cans. This is indicated by a phenomenon which has 
not escaped Professor Ritter’s eye, which he mentions 
frequently, and which, as he lacks the knowledge that 
is the key to it, seems to puzzle him. It is that the 
earliest performances of the several styles of the higher 
music were invariably of the greatest and, so to speak, 
the profoundest, compositions in each style. In regard 
to this our historian says, commenting upon a concert 
given in 1831: 


“In the face of such a programme at so early a 
period of American musical culture [ignorance here], 
we are scarcely justified in speaking of our present 
progress [who are ‘ we’ and ‘ our ’—Professor Ritter's 
countrymen or mine ?] in musical taste.” 


And again, remarking upon the Eisfeld quartettes, 
given in 1851, he says: 


“Here again a commencement at the ~ of the 


ladder. Musical progress in the city of New York for 
the last thirty years—in fact from 1825 up to our 
time — witness the first introduction of Italian opera, 
the first concerts of the Philharmonic Society, the above 
first regular series of quartette concerts — has been 
marked by its horizontal and its upward direction.” 


We have already seen that what our historian calls 
the first regular series of quartette concerts, which 
awakens in him so much admiration, was preceded 
(eight years before) by a regular series of higher — 
of the highest possible grade. 
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The cause of this general starting at the top is simply 
the influence of the amateurs in cultivated circles of so- 
ciety. These are naturally appealed to by professional 
musicians at such times; they naturally take the lead 
in the promotion of such enterprises; their tastes 
naturally are consulted. But they are not, and espe- 
cially they were not, able to support these undertak- 
ings ; and the professional musicians who entered upon 
them were soon obliged to lower their standard and 
appeal to the general public, or to abandon them 
altogether. Moreover, the cultivated amateur is not in 
this country the freest patron of public musical per- 
formances. This is true even as to opera; and as to 
classical chamber music it is aotably true. I may 
venture to say that I have had an unusually large 
acquaintance among amateur students of classical 
chamber music; and I know that they are not fre- 
quenters of concerts of that music. Indeed, I know 
those who for many years have met weekly for the 
enjoyment of that music, who not only will not buy 
tickets for concerts, but will not use those that are 
presented to them. They enjoy the musical ideas 
in the compositions which they perform, and the social 
pleasure which attends their gatherings. They don’t 
care to go and sit in rows on benches in a big hall 
(not a fit place for chamber music) and listen to 
quartette playing, be it ever so good. The apathetic 
colored gentleman who was slow to respond to de- 
mands for his admiration of a reverend sable Boan- 
erges suddenly accounted for his reluctance by the 
remark, “I’se a preacher myself.’”’ Cultivated taste 
corresponding in degree to that of London or any 
town in England has not been lacking here; but it is 
only of late years (if indeed even now) that our town 
populations have been large enough and rich enough 
to furnish a public which could and would support 
musical performances of a high order at the prices 
which prima donnas, virtuosos, and professional musi- 
cians generally have demanded (out of Germany and 
Italy) within the last half-century.” We have grown 
bigger and richer, and there are more of us to go to 
theater and opera, and more dollars to spend; but we 
can hardly be said to have advanced in taste or in the 
quality of our amusements very far beyond our fathers 
and grandfathers, who used to go one night to hear 
Edmund Kean in “Othello” or “ King Lear,” the 
next to hear Malibran in “ I] Barbiere,” and the next 
to hear the elder Wallack in old English comedy; 
which was actually the case in 1825. 

A year, however, before the latter date—in 1824 — 
a concert was given in New York, the high quality of 
which extorts the manifestly puzzled admiration of 
Professor Ritter; and considering his necessarily 
slight and scrappy information as to the pedple about 
whom he is writing, this is not surprising. For the 
programme of the concert (which was given at St. 
George’s Church by the New York Choral Society) 

* Apropos of this slowness of cultivated amateurs to give 
pecuniary support to musical entertainments, see the followin 
remarks by a writer of fifty-seven years ago in regard to the old 
Philharmonic Society: 

** By an unanimous vote passed this season, a subscription was 
to have been rai ._. . Which would have established it on 
a solid foundation. However, although all the members were 
present at those expensive concerts, although the vote was 
passed, although the list of members comprehends a large 
number of our richest citizens (and most of the fashionab 


world), not more than half have paid their subscriptions.” — 
“New York American,” Feb. 8, 1827. 
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was composed entirely of selections from the finest 
sacred compositions of Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Of this programme Professor Ritter says, and rightly, 
“ Many [he might well have said any] of our present 
societies might be proud of such a one.’”’ Now this 
concert was not only given with amateur performers 
in the chorus, and even in some of the solo concerted 
pieces, but it was planned and managed entirely by 
amateurs, as I happen to know; for my father, al- 
though then only twenty-six years old, was a promi- 
nent member of St. George’s parish, and an amateur 
of acknowledged taste and a fine voice; and he was 
one of the chief promoters of this admirable concert, 
of which I remember hearing him speak often in after 
years, he saying then that the professional people 
would find it hard to beat “ our great concert.”” The 
programme of this concert which so impresses Pro 
fessor Ritter was only a fair representation of the 
taste of the cultivated amateurs of sacred music in 
New York sixty years ago. 

The relation of a remarkable musical feat incident 
to this concert shall bring my letter to an end. Dur- 
ing one of the last rehearsals it was suddenly discov- 
ered that the music of one of the solo parts of a 
concerted piece was missing. Search for it was in 
vain. Whereupon a Mr. Sage, who had an important 
part himself in other pieces, undertook and suc- 
cessfully performed this feat: While he sang his 
own part sufficiently for purposes of rehearsal, he 
wrote out the music of the missing part. I admit that 
the story is almost beyond belief. The mental process 
by which it was accomplished is far past my compre- 
hension—to me quite inconceivable. For it must be 
considered that it was a double process of memory 
and of execution. Mr. Sage remembered and sang 
one part while he wrote down the other also from mem- 
ory (perhaps foreshadowing the process by which a 
man may sagely chew up one railway while he is 
swallowing another); but none the less the feat is 
astounding and incomprehensible, and I should not 
believe it upon less unimpeachable evidence. My 
informant was one of those men who. not only shun 
exaggeration and even hyperbole, but who watch 
their lips that no idle word may pass them; and he 
told me, as I have heard him tell others, that he stood 
by Mr. Sage’s side and heard him sing one part and 
saw him at the same time write down the other. 
Here is a psychological problem worthy of the study 
of Henry Maudsley; but unless he is a musician he 
cannot apprehend its perplexity. This first really 
great classical concert given in America sixty years 
ago has never yet been surpassed in the quality of 
the music performed,—a point very significant to a 
historian of Music in America, and one quite incon- 
sistent with our present historian’s estimate of the 
taste of American amateurs of music at that period, 
or even in later years. 

I could say much more to the same effect even now, 
but I must stay my hand. A very hasty examination 
of Professor Ritter’s work has revealed to me these 
striking misstatements and deficiencies. I have not 
time at present to look at it more carefully; but it 
would seem necessary that some competent person 
should do so hereafter. I regret that self-defense 
against the wrongful public imputation of careless 
work and, more, of a violation of literary good faith 


in the garbling of quotations and the falsification of 
evidence, the highest literary crime, has made it neces. 
sary for me to write thus of an author whose previous 
writings I have read with interest. 


Richard Grant White. 


NEw York, 29th December, 1883. 


P. S.—The necessary delay in the publication of 
this letter has enabled Professor Ritter to publish a 
declaration that errors and misstatements “crowd the 
pages ” of my musical writings. Of the value of any 
assertion of Professor Ritter’s as to matter of fact, the 
reader is now able to judge. This one I pronounce 
absolutely untrue, like his previous charges. I stop 
at no labor of research to get at essential truth. When, 
without a “perhaps ” or “ probably” or “about” or 
equivalent phrase, I say that a thing is or was, I do so 
on contemporary evidence, on the testimony of trust- 
worthy witnesses of the past generation, or of my 
own perscnal knowledge, of which I have contempo- 
rary record. Consequently, the coming of a gentleman 
from Alsatia to correct me as to matters of fact, and 
his calling in the aid of two such book-making com. 
pilers as Ireland and Wemyss, is amusing — when it 
is not intended otherwise. 


29th January, 1884. RG. W. 


Lawrence Barrett and his Plays. 


Mr. LAWRENCE BARRETT will begin an important 
engagement in London on April 14th. He will appear 
at Mr. Irving’s Lyceum Theater. Not long ago—it 
was during the last performance of Mr. Boker’s play, 
“ Francesca da Rimini,” at the Star Theater, New 
York,— Mr. Barrett made a brief speech, in which 
he laid stress upon the fact that he had done something 
to encourage the American drama. That is perfectly 
true, and it is also noteworthy. Mr. Barrett has 
helped forward the drama and the dramatists of our 
country, just as Mr. Forrest helped them years ago. 
This is noteworthy, because Mr. Barrett is quite alone 
in what I may be permitted to call his literary work. 
Mr. Edwin Booth apparently cares nothing for new 
plays, nor for the American play-writers. Mr. Mc- 
Cullough uses the American plays that Forrest used, 
and other plays by Payne, Sheridan Knowles, and 
Shakspere ; he has, I believe, purchased two or three 
American dramas, but only to send them back to their 
authors. Both Mr. Booth and Mr. McCullough lack, 
apparently, a certain creative instinct,— the desire to 
bring fresh and salient characters upon the stage. 
Mr. Barrett, happily, does not lack this instinct. 
He is even a much more potent force among the 
American dramatists than Mr. Irving is among the 
English dramatists. Mr. Irving is not afraid to 
produce, occasionally, a play by Mr. Wills, or by the 
Laureate; yet he has given, after all, little encourage- 
ment to the English writers of drama. Mr. Barrett, 
on the other hand, has taken pains to establish his 
reputation in novel and experimental works, like “ The 
Man o’ Airlie,” “Dan’l Druce,” “Yorick’s Love,” 
“ Pendragon,” and “Francesca da Rimini.” Three 
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of these dramas were written by Americans, and 
all three are worthy of more respect than one is 
inclined to offer to many new plays which are now 
popular. The selection and the production of such 
dramas show, lucidly, that Mr. Barrett has a fine 
literary sense, a proper regard for the duty that an 
actor of distinction owes to contemporary writers, and 
amoral courage with which actors are not commonly 
ifted. 
7 It must not be thought, however, that Mr. Barrett's 
reputation was made altogether in the plays that he 
has had the taste and the courage to produce. Mr. 
Barrett is an old and tried actor. For thirty years he 
has been known in the theaters. He was born in 
April, 1838, so he is now about forty-five years 
old. He began to act during 1853 at Detroit, Mich- 
igan. His career has been eventful and labori- 
ous. At the beginning of his stage life he acted with 
persons like C. W. Couldock, Edmund Conner, Eliza 
Logan, and Julia Dean. When he came to New York 
for the first time, the chief theaters in the city were 
directed by famous actors — by Blake, Burton, J. W. 
Wallack, and Laura Keene. Mr. Barrett joined Mr. 
Burton’s company. But it is not my purpose to follow 
Mr. Barrett through the thirty years of his career. I 
wish to point out, simply, that he has had unusual 
opportunities to observe various schools of acting. He 
has been a good observer from this side of the foot- 
lights,— his “ Life of Edwin Forrest’ demonstrates 
so much,—and he has acted with Forrest, Burton, 
E. L. Davenport, Edwin Booth, John McCullough, 
Charlotte Cushman, and with most of the distinguished 
players of the last quarter-century. In 1869 he began 
his brilliant management of the California Theater. 


In 1870 he acted Cassius,— one of his most remarka- 
ble performances,— with Davenport as ASrutus and 


Walter Montgomery as Anfony. In the same year he 
went to Booth’s Theater. The first production effected 
independently by Mr. Barrett was a magnificent re- 
vival at Booth’s Theater of “A Winter’s Tale,” in 
which he and Mark Smith and other well-known 
actors had parts. “The Man o’ Airlie” followed “A 
Winter’s Tale.” It was in 1871 that Mr. Barrett 
appeared as Cassius, in the splendid revival of “ Julius 
Cesar” at Booth’s Theater, with Mr. Booth as Brutus, 
and Mr. Bangs as Amfony. At the sad period of the 
Brooklyn Theater fire, Mr. Barrett produced Mr. 
Gilbert’s play, “ Dan’l Druce.” Thenceforward he 
branched in a new direction, and sought to win popu- 
larity in well-written American dramas. 

Mr. Barrett has, it is needless to say, acted in many 
Shaksperean characters; for example, in Haméet, 
Shylock, Richard I1T.,and Lear. Uis Cassius, how- 
ever, is the most truthful and impressive Shaksperean 
performance that he has given us. Mr. Barrett, the 
actor, may be described in a few words. He has quick 
dramatic instinct, a passionate intensity, which goes 
high and deep at moments, a noble sincerity, and a 
bright intelligence. His faults are more conspicuous 
and irritating than the faults either of Mr. Booth 
or of Mr. McCullough. He has a stiff, hard man- 
ner, a droning voice, and an unfortunate habit of 
putting noise in the place of strong feeling and in- 
spiration. He is, therefore, a particularly uneven actor. 
Of late, it is noticeable, he has made a serious effort to 
overcome his worst faults. His finest performances 
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are in characters like Richelieu, Cassius, Yorick, Pen- 
dragon, and Lanciotto. He carries some of these 
characters with singular spirit and intensity, and his 
bursts of power are occasionally real bursts of power. 

“ Yorick’s Love,” in which Mr. Barrett will make 
his first appearance before the public of London, is a 
play of uncommon beauty and vigor. It is not, I am 
sorry to add, an American play from top to toe. It 
has a Spanish body. The author of the work upon 
which “ Yorick’s Love” is based is Sefior Estebanez. 
The American writer who fitted it to our stage, and 
whose fine and subtle talent added an unexpected 
beauty to it, is Mr. W. D. Howells, the novelist. Mr. 
Howells has not altered in any marked degree the pur- 
pose and the action of Joaquin Estebanez’s drama. A 
few new scenes have been furnished by him, certain 
details of the play have been dispensed with, and the 
characters have been retouched here and there. Mr. 
Howells has handled this charming work with the 
taste and the feeling of an artist. His dialogue is 
fresh, unconventional, and convincing. “ Yorick’s 
Love” is a play of direct and simple emotion. It is 
not one of those ingenious and extravagant theatrical 
intrigues which have so much popularity upon the 
stage, chiefly because the public confounds movement 
in the theater with the pathos and the passion of life. 
The chief character of this play is Vorick, a comedian 
of the Globe Theater. The scene is laid, therefore, in 
Shakspere’s time. His wife, Mistress Alice, is a 
young and beautiful actress, who loves Master Ed- 
mund, a friend and foster-son of Vorick. In the 
beginning of the drama, a new play by Master Wood- 
ford is about to be produced at the Globe Theater, 
and the story of this new play deals with an illicit love 
and with the betrayal of the woman’s husband. A/aster 
Woodford’s play is, it is evident, a mimic representa- 
tion of the real drama at the hearthstone of Voricé. 
The three persons in the real drama are chosen for the 
corresponding parts in the play. This is an essentially 
dramatic conception, and it is treated with breadth and 
strength in the last act, which occurs on the stage of 
the Globe Theater. It is here, while Master Wood- 
ford’s play is on the stage, that Vorick learns the 
truth: himself, who is acting the character of a 
wronged husband, has been betrayed by his own wife 
and by his foster-son. This knowledge once clear to 
him, he makes realy for a speedy and terrible revenge. 
The play within a play develops his purpose, and he 
kills Edmund before the audience at the Globe Theater. 
There is a weakness, however, in “ Yorick’s Love,” 
for which I can hardly account. Unlike those lovers 
of the sturdy and frank Elizabethan drama, the lovers 
in “ Yorick’s Love” are guiltless; that is to say, they 
have not done a criminal action, though they have 
confessed their passion to one another. The play 
lacks, therefore, a needful element of reality. It is 
not felt that Vorick has justification for his tragic 
vengeance. 

“Pendragon” is the work of a young poet and 
dramatist, Mr. William Young. “Francesca da 
Rimini ” is the work of an old poet and dramatist, Mr. 
George H. Boker, and was written more than two 
decades ago. Both plays have a serious tragic interest, 
and are seriously treated, though in a somewhat old- 
fashioned and artificial manner. Both are versions 
of the sweet and melancholy tale of Lancelot and 
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Guinevere. There is a picturesque simplicity through- 
out Mr. Young’s drama that touches and holds the 
imagination. The play has good diction, and deserves 
attention. Mr. Boker’s drama is more theatrical and 
showy, and less poetically written; yet “ Francesca 
da Rimini” is conceived in the right tragic spirit. 


George Edgar Montgomery. 


Dante’s Portrait in the Bargello. 


In her paper on the portraits of Dante, in the num- 
ber of THe CENTURY for the current month, Miss 
Clarke “.as done me the honor to cite a descrip*ion of 
the portrait of Dante in the Bargello at Florence, from 
a tract of mine printed in 1865. At that time, relying 
upon the authority of Vasari, as others had done, I 
ascribed the portrait to Giotto. But there was a diffi- 
culty, which seemed to be insoluble, in assigning a 
date to the picture in accordance with the known facts 
of the lives of the poet and of the painter. In any 
case, the picture could not have been painted before 
1301, when Dante was thirty-six years old. He is 
represented, however, much younger than this, and in 
a sentence, not cited by Miss Clarke, I said: “ The 
date when this picture was painted is uncertain, but 
Giotto represented his friend in it as a youth, such as 
he may have been at the season of the be- 
ginning of their memorable friendship.”” Miss Clarke 
says: “ The picture is supposed to have been painted 
when Dante was about twenty years old.” She has 
inadvertently fallen into error, in stating that this had 
been supposed ; for, if so, the picture must have been 
painted, if we accept the common chronology, which 
there seems no sufficient reason to doubt, when Giotto 
was but nine years old. 

At the time when I was preparing my little work as 
a contribution to the celebration of the six hundredth 
anniversary of Dante’s birth, a commission appointed 
by the Minister of Public Instruction in Florence was 
engaged in examining the question as to what was the 
oldest and most trustworthy portrait of Dante. The 
members of this commission were the late Count 
Luigi Passerini, one of the most learned and thorough 
students of Florentine antiquities, and Signor Gaetano 
Milanesi, the well-known editor of the best edition of 
“ Vasari’s Lives,” and versed beyond other men in 
the story of Tuscan art and artists. The report of 
this committee was published in 1864, in the seven- 
teenth number of the journal entitled // Centenario 
di Dante, and was followed by a supplementary report 
later in the year. The first report was reprinted in 
1875, by Count Passerini, in his Curiosita Storico-Ar- 
tistiche Fiorentine, Seconda Serie ; and the substance 
of both reports is embodied by Milanesi in an appen- 
dix to the “ Life of Giotto,” in the first volume of his 
new edition of the works of Vasari, Florence, 1878. 

The conclusion reached by the commission concern- 
ing the picture in the Bargello is that it is not the work 
of Giotto, but of one of his scholars, and that it was 
probably painted in 1337. A conclusion so far at 
variance with the statements of Vasari and other early 
writers, as well as with popular tradition, has natur- 
ally been warmly disputed. It is not established by 
positive documentary evidence. But the force of the 
cumulative argument by which it is supported is in- 
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creased by the difficulties, both chronological and his- 
torical, that attend the ascription of the picture to 
Giotto. The details of the controversy are hardly of 
interest, except to special students. 

That the portrait of Dante, whether painted by 
Giotto or by one of his pupils, was derived from a 
sketch by the great master, seems altogether prob. 
able. It is the most interesting portrait that has come 
to us from the middle ages. In the dignity, refine- 
ment, sweetness, and strength of its traits it is a worthy 
likeness of the poet of the New Life, and as such it 
is a work worthy of the most poetically imaginative 
of Florentine painters. 


C. £. Norton. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 23, 1884. 


The Proposed Congressional Library—A Reply. 


WE notice in the February number of THE Century 
some remarks with regard to the proposed Congres. 
sional Library building, in Washington, which seem 
to us calculated to mislead the public. It is impor- 
tant, of course, that all should be correctly informed 
of a matter of such great public interest, but we sub- 
mit that the proper method of doing this is not by al- 
lowing an anonymous writer to shoot at random the 
arrows of crude and uninformed criticism. 

The plan which has been offered for the Library is 
the matured result of upward of twelve years’ study 
of this special branch of architecture, including a per- 
sonal and exhaustive examination of the arrangements 
of all the principal libraries in this country and in Eu. 
rope. No labor has been spared to master thoroughly 
this very difficult problem of architectural science. 
The plan does not come from a clique or from favor 
shown to a “local practitioner,” as your correspond- 
ent sneeringly insinuates, but is the result of a victory 
won after the keenest public competition in which 
twenty-eight competitors participated, and a running 
competition extending over eight and a half years, one 
of the competitors being Mr. Clark, who is officially 
known as the Architect of the Capitol, and whom your 
correspondent suggests as eminently qualified to se 
lect an architect, and another being Mr. T. U. Wal- 
ter, who designed the Capitol and the building gener- 
ally known as the Patent Office, more properly the 
Interior Department. In what sense the victors in 
the competition can be called “local practitioners ” is 
not understood, unless to reside at the seat of govern- 
ment be considered a sin against architectural canons, 
as their work appears in nearly every State from Vir- 
ginia westward to Colorado. 

That plans made under such circumstances, and 
fully approved by the Librarian of Congress, who has 
also specially studied the subject, deserve more con- 
sideration than to be relegated to the waste-basket at 
the behest of an anonymous writer, seems obvious 
enough ; and we may add that in the only forum where 
the subject can be properly judged, that is to say, in 
the professional periodicals devoted to architecture, 
the excellence of the designs is not questioned. 

Various modifications of architectural detail have 
been shown in the elevations submitted from time to 
time, at the desire or for the information of the Con- 
gressional committee, and further changes will prob- 
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ably be found necessary before the final execution of 
the plans. The architects are willing to receive sug- 
gestions from any competent source, but it is not 
likely that any large amount of benefit can be de- 
rived from a writer who is not aware that a round- 
arched window, surmounted by a triangular pediment 
for “ornament,” is a feature frequently found in the 
best Renaissance architecture. 

Nothing is easier than to criticise a work of art 
which those addressed have not seen; it is like de- 
faming the absent, and is especially unworthy when 
the attempt is made before a non-professional audi- 
ence, unaware of the facts and difficulties of the case. 

Very respectfully, 
J. L. Smithmeyer, 
Paul J. Pelz. 
authors of the design for the proposed Congres- 
sional Library Building at Washington, D. C. 


; Architects, 


[We gladly give place to the above communication 
in reply to a statement of the situation in “ Topics of 
the Time ” for February. The well-considered opinion 
expressed in our editorial department is not, however, 
correctly described in the language used by the archi- 
tects whose work we felt compelled to criticise, in the 
interests of the public.—ED. ] 


Sidney Lanier on the English Novel. 


Ir is greatly to be regretted that the late Sidney 
Lanier did not live long enough at least to have re- 
vised the course of public lectures on the “ English 
Novel” delivered by him at Johns Hopkins University 
in 1881. The lectures now published lack not a little 
in symmetry and finish. There are rough breaks and 
repetitions, and an unfortunate survival of marks of 
the original oral delivery. But all unpolished as the 
book is, it is a work to be thankful for. Like all 
Lanier’s writing, it is rich in thought —in that combi- 
nation always rare and remarkable of the new and the 
true. In the “ English Novel and the Principle of its 
Development,” as in the earljer “ Science of English 
Verse,” the author is deeply philosophic ; he seeks to 
go to the root of the matter. Highly interesting, in- 
deed, the present volume must be even to-the most 
cursory of general readers, for it abounds in apt 
quotation, searching comment and vigorous expres- 
sion of personal opinion; and, as we turn its pages, 
we find ourselves face to face with one of the freshest 
and most acute of the writers who have discussed lit- 
erary problems frorh a scientific point of view. 

At first glance the scheme of this study seems 
ill-balanced. Of the twelve lectures, as originally 
delivered, seven are occupied with philosophic disqui- 
sition not at once seen to be pertinent; and the re- 
maining five are chiefly a discussion of the novels of 
George Eliot. Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne are dismissed hastily and together. “I protest 
that I can read none of these books,” said Lanier, 
“without feeling as if my soul had been in the rain,— 
draggled, muddy, miserable.” Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” is called “a snow-drop springing from 
the muck of the classics”; but no space is spared for 
Goldsmith, nor for Scott’s novels, “ which we have all 
known from our childhood as among the most hale 
and strengthening waters in which the young soul 


ever bathed.” A few words of commendation are 
given to Bulwer, and a few more and warmer to Dick- 
ens. Thackeray fares worse. “ Under this yearning of 
Thackeray's after the supposed freedom of Fielding’s 
time lie at once a shortcoming of love, a limitation of 
view, and an actual fallacy of logic, which always kept 
Thackeray’s work below the highest, and which 
formed the chief reason why I have been unable to 
place him here, aiong with Dickens and George Eliot ” 
(p. 204). Of minor English novelists Lanier says 
little, and of any American novelists he says nothing. 

Now, there is no use in discussing these opinions 
here, or in offering any defense of Fielding or of 
Thackeray: if Lanier could not get high pleasure out 
of their manly pictures of life—so much the worse 
for him. What gives value to Lanier’s book is not these 
heretical views; it is his philosophic idea of the par- 
allel development of prose fiction and the idea of per- 
sonality. This it is which gives unity and value to 
this book far beyond that of more symmetrical! vol- 
umes of literary criticism, only too often as bare and 
sterile as this is full and fertile. Lanier declares that 
“the modern novel is itself the expression of this in- 
tensified personality, and an expression which could 
only be made by greatly extending the form of the 
Greek drama” (p. 75). In other words, he holds 
that it is the expression of man’s individuality, and of 
his personal responsibility, as opposed to the idea of 
Fate. The old theological antithesis between fore- 
ordination and free-will represents fairly enough the 
beginning and the end of the artistic curve. Mr. 
Lanier shows us successive stages of the evolution 
by concrete examples. In the “ Prometheus Bound” 
of Aischylus we see the individual full of the desire 
for improvement, but helpless in the hands of Fate ; 
even the mighty Jove himself, with all his illimit- 
able force, is powerless against the decree; and on 
this point the Greek audience was at one with the 
Greek poet. But when in the course of two thou- 
sand years Shelley takes up the same myth, the poet 
cannot but feel that the attitude of his audience has 
completely changed; and so there comes a tang of 
insincerity into his work, and a sense of self-conscious 
effort in his attempt to handle Jove’s thunderbolts. 
“ We—we moderns—cannot for our lives help see- 
ing the man in his shirt-sleeves who is turning the 
crank of the thunder-mill behind the scenes; nay, we 
are inclined to ask, with a certain proud indignation: 
How is it that you wish us to tremble at this mere 
resinous lightning, when we have seen a man (not a 
Titan, nor a god), one of ourselves, go forth into a 
thunder-storm and send his kite up into the very 
bosom thereof, and fairly entice the lightning by his 
wit to come and perch upon his finger, and be the 
tame bird of him and his fellows thereafter and for- 
ever?” (p. 96). And it is no far cry from Shelley, 
with this conscious handling of an old myth, to George 
Eliot, whose work is the most modern yet vouchsafed 
us, in that it deals almost altogether with the develop- 
ment and the action of the moral responsibility of the 
individual. When we have thus seized the sequence 
of Lanier’s argument, most of the apparent want of 
proportion disappears, and the treatise is seen to pos- 
sess essential unity. That the idea which gives this 
coherence is more philosophic and nearer the truth than 
we can find in the work of any one who has hitherto 
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considered the history of fiction, is indisputable. And 
it is equally indisputable that no one can afford here- 
after to write of the evolution of the novel, or, indeed, 
of any important department of literature, without 
taking account of this book. 


Arthur Penn. 


Central Park as a Botanical Garden. 


THE timely comment in THE CENTURY and else- 
where on the proposed removal of the caged ani- 
mals now located around the old Arsenal building 
at Sixty-fourth street to the South Meadow of Central 
Park, and the subsequent assurance in the daily news- 
papers of the abandonment of that scheme by the Park 
Commissioners, must have given great satisfaction to 
all who have New York's beautiful pleasure-ground 
at heart. If the animals are to have a place anywhere 
in the Park, by all means let them remain where they 
are. 

It is a disgrace to this great city that we have here 
neither a zodlogical nor a botanical garden — both so 
generally regarded as valuable agents of popular ed- 
ucation in Europe. While the Central Park is no 
place for a zodlogical collection, it might easily be 
made useful, to some extent at least, as a botanical 
garden ; * and to bring this idea before the public is 
my object in writing this letter. 

In walking through any part of the Park, a person 
at all familiar with plants remarks at once the number 
and variety of rare and interesting trees and shrubs, both 
native and exotic, and notices also that kinds before 
unrepresented are occasionally added ; there is abun- 
dance of room for many more of these. The number 
of common indigenous species is also noticeable. At 
present, however, other than as mere objects of beauty, 
their value to the non-botanical public is lost from the 
fact that none of them are named, and the same is true 
of the herbaceous plants and tender shrubs which are 
placed along the walks in summer, and in winter re- 
moved to the conservatories at Mount St. Vincent. 
It would be an easy and inexpensive undertaking to 
affix painted metallic labels bearing the scientific and 
popular names and habitats to the trees themselves, 
and to stakes driven in the ground alongside of the 
shrubs and herbs, adopting one of the many methods 
employed in the popular botanical gardens of the Old 
World. This would afford a source of great satisfac- 
tion and useful instruction to the thousands who daily 
visit New York’s great breathing-place. 

The Torrey Botanical Club and a prominent pub- 
lishing house of this city are now considering the 
feasibility of preparing a complete catalogue of the 
plants in the Park, this catalogue to indicate the posi- 
tion of the rarer species along the walks and drives ; 
and as the consent and codperation of the Commission- 
ers and gardeners has been obtained, this desirable 
work will doubtless be accomplished, If the plants 
could also be labeled, a very valuable addition would 
be made to the Park’s usefulness. 

In Europe every city of considerable size has a bo- 
tanical garden, in some cases owned by societies, in 


* A century ago there was such an institution in the city, the 
Hosack Botanic Garden. 
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others under government control. Why should New 
York not follow their example ? 
N. L. Britton. 


CoLuMBIA COLLEGE. 


I HAVE read the letter from Professor Britton with 
much interest, In regard to his plan for labeling the 
most choice and noteworthy specimens of trees along 
the walks and drives of Central Park, I would like 
to make the following comment. 

Several years ago I wrote a letter to the “ Tribune,” 
which was published at the time, proposing a plan of 
labeling the trees of Central Park, similar to that of 
Professor Britton. During the past year, while acting 
as Superintendent of Planting in the Park, I undertook 
and carried out such a plan of labeling to the extent 
of importing from Smith’s well-known label manufac. 
tories, at Stratford-on-Avon, England, samples and 
price lists of galvanized iron labels, with the names in 
raised letters. 

Unfortunately, however, I was forced to leave the 
Park at this juncture, when, of course, my plan of 
labeling trees fell to the ground. 


Samuel Parsons, Jr. 


A Practical Suggestion. 


NOTHING has been published in THE CENTURY 
of late that has commended itself more pointedly to 
the religious, or even semi-religious, portion of your 
readers than Dr. Gladden’s “Christian League” 
articles; and as you have kindly offered an “ open” 
space in your magazine for the benefit of readers 
who do not pretend to be writers, permit me to ex- 
press my own view, as well as that of many who have, 
in a large sense, the solution of this great question 
in their hands. 

Many of the calls made in behalf of destitute churches 
are for aid to a feeble, struggling congregation in some 
Western village where there are already one or more 
churches, and they but feeble. But there are two or 
more families that are starving for a Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist, Methodist, etc., gospel, and it is 
our duty to help start another weakling. What is the 
plain duty of the Christian business men on whom 
rests the responsibility of determining how long this 
waste of money, energy, and charity shall continue? 
Evidently to refuse to give, except when the condi- 
tions are in accord with common-sense business prin- 
ciples. Denominational boards, enthusiastic agents, 
and sentimental namby-pamby peripatetics will plead ; 
but pay no attention. Carry out this programme 
consistently. Consolidate at home as far as possible ; 
where that is impracticable, adopt the League; but in 
any case put the cause first, methods second. For many 
years I have /e/¢ Dr. Gladden’s plan, and have finally 
come to the conclusion that if our money must be so 
scattered to sustain such un-Christian methods, | 
would withhold. Praying is a burlesque, in the face 
of such misapplication of our Christian principles. 

When my brother banker Franklin returns from 
England, if he will visit us I will give him hearty wel- 
come. 

Again I express my gratitude to Dr. Gladden for 
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his timely and sensible contribution, and assure him 
of the hearty indorsement of many others. 


M. P. Ayers. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIs. 


“High License.” 


To THE EpitorR OF THE CENTURY: 

Sir: SINCE writing of the working of high license 
in Chicago, I have learned that since July 1, the date 
on which the law went into effect, some eighteen 
saloons have taken out licenses in accordance with the 
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law, four paying $500 each, and fourteen paying $150 
each, for the privilege of selling wine and beer only. 
I make this statement in justice to Mr. Schaffer, whose 
statement that the law is being vigorously enforced 
refers only to the period following July 1. 

The Citizens’ League is, however, the only vigorous 
law-enforcer, and has now several suits against the 
wine and beer sellers who have been selling spirits as 
well, but without the spirit license. 


Mary B. Willard, 
Editor “ Union Signal.” 


161 La SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, Feb. 13, 1884. 
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Epigram on an Epigram. 


You recollect there has been sung 
A proverb, famous in our tongue, 
That he who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 


Methinks the witty adage erred, 
And needs a substituted word,— 
For he who fights and runs away 
May live to rum another day. 


Ben Wood Davis: 


Love's Heritage. 


BEND o’er me, blue as summer skies, 
The azure splendor of thine eyes, 

And smile with lips whose murmur tells, 
Like lingering sound of far-off bells 

O’er shining seas, that thou for me 

Art skies and sound and summer sea! 


Skies that contain the sun, the moon, 
The stars, the birds, the winds of June; 
And tones that, swelling far and near, 
Bear more than music to mine ear; 

And sea, above whose changeless hue 
The sun is bright, the sky is blue! 


Art thou my star? Sweet Love, thou’rt more 
Than all that ever twilight bore. 

Art thou my song? Dear-Love, from thee 
The whole world takes its melody. 

Art thou— nay! what can words impart 

To tell one dream of what thou art! 


Thou art my all: I know that Love 
Rains from the deepening dome above 
In silver dew-drops, that the earth 
Receives with hushed and solemn mirth : 
So thou —all seasons linked in one — 
Art flower and bird and breeze and sun! 


William M. Briggs. 


Aphorisms from the Quarters. 


*TAINT no consolation to git chewed up by a fus’- 
class dog. 

De bobbykew takes ’way heap o’ bad feelin’s. 

When a man gits too fmm # to was’e his ‘tater- 
peelin’s, he’ runnin’ de thing in de gioun’. 

Sunday breeches fit bes’ when dey been paid for. 

De dog-chain tromples on ekal ~~ 

A po’ man out o’ wuk is wus orf dan a stray dog, 
*cause he got to keep on explainin’ his sitivation. 

*Tis dangerous to hab de rotten round ob de ladder 
on top. 

De norf wind hollers ’fo’ it hit you. 

De quicksand don’t fool you but once. 

De rabbit aint pertickler bout holes when de houn’s 
git in sight. 

J. A. Macon. 


It Was a Lass. 


Ir was a lass, for love a-seeking, 

In every heavy red rose peeking — 
Ah, well-a-day ! — 

To see if there he might be hiding; 

And all the while herself a-chiding 

For shame, that she desired him so, 

And sought him if she would or no. 
Ah, well-a-day ! 


And when by chance a laddie meeting, 

She’d blush, and give him trembling greeting — 
Ah, shade i 

in his eyes be peeping, 

Love lay in them sleeping ; 


And shyl 

To see if 

And if to wake he ’gan to stir, 

And dazzle at the sight of her — 
Ah, well-a-day ! 


It was a lass, for love a-hunting, 
So still, for fear of him affronting — 
Ah, well-a-day ! 
At last, one eve, with tears and sighing, 
She spied him in her own heart lying, 
And nowhere else, fore’er and aye — 
Ah, well-a-day, 
Ah, well-a-day! 


Mary E. Wilkins. 
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Eheu! Fugaces. 


SWEET sixteen is shy and cold, 
Calls me “sir,”’ and thinks me old; 
Hears in an embarrassed way 

All the compliments I pay; 


Finds my homage quite a bore, 
Will not smile on me, and more 
To her taste she finds the noise 
And the chat of callow boys. 


Not the lines around my eye, 
Deepening as the years go by; 

Not white hairs that strew my head, 
Nor my less elastic tread ; 


Cares I find, nor joys I miss, 
Make me feel my years like this: — 
Sweet sixteen is shy and cold, 
Calls me “sir,’’ and thinks me old. 


Walter Learned. 


A Cheerful Spirit. 


I’m a hopeless, unfortunate creature, 
I’m tortured with sorrow and pain, 

I’m twisted in figure and feature ; 
However, I never complain. 


My wife is a termagant truly, 
She treats me with scorn and disdain, 
My children are bad and unruly; 
However, I never complain. 


My business is sadly declining, 
My efforts to prosper are vain, 

I’ve reason for constant repining ; 
However, I never complain. 


I’m neglected by friends and relations, 
The snubs which I oft entertain 

Might justify loud protestations; 
However, I never complain. 


This fact will attract your attention, 
And this I will always maintain, 
Of my woes I make casua/ mention ; 

However, I never complain. 


Stanley Wood. 


The Quatrain. 


THE world is wide, and thronged with books and 


men ; 
What will it be a thousand years from this? 

Round a great thought in four strokes of thy pen, 

If thou wouldst have thy fame, cross that abyss. 


The Couplet. 


SMALL as I am, it may be just my strength 
Shall keep thy name from perishing at length. 


A Dumb Beauty. 


HERE is a woman peerless in repose ; 


All gaze at her, and yet she speaks to none. 


Scent is the woice of flowers—lo! a rose 
Perfect in shape and color, lacking one. 


Charlotte Fiske Bates. 


The Lion's Government. 


A RUSSIAN FABLE. 


A LION, who on state affairs was set, 

Looked round about to form his cabinet. 

A court, and legislature too, was sought, 

For which the elephants to him were brought; 
But, finding them so few and incomplete, 

The asses too were summoned to a seat, 

By which the government, as it appears, 
Found its majority in donkeys’ ears! 


The lion-king was foolish, one would say, 
To scatter offices in such a way; 

For no one, surely, knew so well as he 
That strength goes not with mere majority. 
But in this way his fathers ruled before, 
And what had been must be for evermore; 
The heresy he hated to incur 

Was to be wiser than his fathers were. 

If folly in numbers wisdom far surpasses, 
He would have folly and the herd of asses! 


And then, thought he, the elephants’ discourse 
Will neutralize the stupid asininity, 

For wisdom is, of course, superior force, 

And with such denseness has no true affinity; 
But, oh! the asses’ folly took the lead, 

The elephants nobody cared to heed. 

This shows how such a rule all hope harasses— 
The elephants themselves grew dull as asses ! 


Joel Benton, 
Ballade of a Swell. 


His forehead he fringes and decks 
With carefully cut Montagues ; 
He angles his arms semi-X, 
And dresses in delicate hues ; 
His haunts are the rich avenues ; 
Staccato is somewhat his gait ; 
It takes but a wink to amuse 
His sadly impoverished pate. 


His costumes are covered with checks; 
He travels in taper-toed shoes 

Through Vanity Fair, there to vex 
The silly young heart that he woos; 
He’s clever with cards and with cues, 

And banters with Fortune and Fate: 
Alas, that the lad cannot lose 

His sadly impoverished pate! 


He’s fond of the frivolous sex; 
His light conversation he strews 
With “toffy”; aught else would perplex 
The topic his fancy pursues ; 
The cud of contentment he chews, 
While women and wealth on him wait; 
And nature with nothing endues 
His sadly impoverished pate. 


ENVOY. 


Fair princesses, all who peruse 
This ballade, beware ere too late, 
Lest Opulence hear you abuse 
His sadly impoverished pate ! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 





